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HUNTING SHEEP AND ANTELOPE 
IN LOWER CALIFORNIA 


By Charles B. Slade 


HE sparsely settled wilderness com- 
prising the peninsula of Lower Cali- 
fornia extends short of a thousand 

miles between the Gulf of California and the 
Pacific, with an average width of over one 
hundred miles. Scattered here and there at 
isolated points gold and onyx minesare being 
worked, and a few small cattle ranches are 
hidden inthe interior. The necessity of hav- 
ing a permanent point of ingress and egress 
for supplies, materials, ete., to and from the 
mines and ranches, accounts for the pres- 
ence of San Quintin, the little lost settle- 
ment by the sea. 

Picture to yourself a clustered dozen of 
small frame houses, sheltering a population 
of not more than twenty-five, one hundred 
miles from any other civilized community; 
with the vast ocean before and an all but 
impenetrable desert-land behind—and you 
see San Quintin. Here we arrived after a 
five days’ sail from Ensenada, just over the 
border line between Lower California and 
the United States. 

The next day, Duarte, followed by a fat 
mongrel cur called Fino, appeared with the 
mules. He brought with him his son Mar- 
guerito and a swart Mexican from Guadala- 
jara, called Ignatio O’Rosco whose deftness 
in the culinary art was demonstrated later 
to our entire satisfaction. 

The morning passed in packing the train. 
There were eighteen animals in all, nine 
pack mules, seven saddle animals, the bell 
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mare, and one spare mule. Flour, rice, 
bacon, coffee, sugar and other provisions of 
all sorts, which we had brought with us, 
were soon stowed away. In all, nearly half 
a ton of supplies were distributed; an aver- 
age load weighing two hundred pounds. 
Owing to previous experience, and with a 
keen, not to say pointed, recollection of 
sleepless nights passed on jagged rocks and 
amid spiny cactus beds, we came provided 
with two folding cots, together with four 
stout but light mattresses and eight heavy 
blankets. Theseawkward impedimenta tried 
the very soul of Duarte and tested to the 
utmost his skill as a packer. One mule was 
selected to carry these and other odds and 
ends which were difficult to pack, and when 
the bedding, kitchen utensils, ete., had been 
loaded upon it the beast presented an absurd 
appearance. The principal thing in view was 
a pair of wing-like ears, to which was attached 
a confused, misshapen mass about as wide 
as long, from the general appearance of which 
there seemed to be no particular reason why 
it should progress in any one direction more 
than another. However, a closer inspection 
discovered four legs and a head _ protruding, 
and a wisp of a tail, hanging from the after 
section of the pile like the frayed end of a rope. 

And thus we set out. 

The spectacle of a pack-train in action is 
interesting if amusing. In the lead the old 
bell-mare stalked along to the jangling ac- 
companiment of a rusty cow-bell hanging 
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from her scrawny neck. Next in line came 
the ludicrous odds and ends mule. Other 
hump-backed, wing-eared animals followed 
in close order, and from a distance one might 
be pardoned for mistaking the train for a 
varavan of camels, 

We laid a trail parallel to the coast for a 
couple of miles, then turned almost due east 
and rode for five miles over the level plain 
leading to the mountains. An hour before 
sundown we reached Santa Maria, where 
our first camp was made. The next day we 
pushed on to Cypress, twenty-four miles 
away. Our journey was mainly up hill now, 
and the country became wild and rugged, a 
succession of terraces or mesas leading to the 
higher ground like a rough, giant stairway. 
The table-like mesas are cut and slashed by 
deep cations, radiating in every direction, some 
of the great gorges being over a thousand 
feet deep. The more shallow cafions, with 
rather sloping sides, are called arroyas, and 
at the bottom of one of these Camp Cypress 
was made. 

While Duarte and his men unpacked the 
animals, we—F. L. Lowndes, R. Crewe- 

teid, G. S. Hamilton and I, who constituted 

our party—climbed out of the arroya upon 
the The big tableland, eighteen 
hundred feet above tide-water, afforded a 
grand view of the massive stairway by which 
we had come. Step by step the uneven 
ridges sank lower and lower for thirty miles, 
until at last the final step was iost beneath 
the placid waters of the mighty ocean. 
Looking eastward we saw an apparently im- 
penetrable barrier or rather an interminable 
succession of barricades and obstructions 
which seemed to forbid our farther progress. 
Huge hills rose on every hand. Here a 
high ridge, there a jagged peak, lapping and 
overlapping, banked one upon another, until 
mountains and clouds commingled in an 
indistinct, irregular outline upon the hori- 
zon, many miles away. 

The third day we pushed on to El Alamo, 
about thirteen miles away, and camped in 
the bend of a cafon on a sand drift beside 
a stream of water. This, by the way, was 
the only running water we discovered during 
the trip. Our future water supply was 
wholly dependent upon pools and natural 
basins which collected the rain in the cafion 
beds. The little stream followed the course 
of the canon floor until three miles below 
our camp, where it disappeared into the 
ground. After traversing a subterranean 
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passage for twenty miles, we were told that 
it reappeared in the bed of the same gorge 
and followed it to the sea. That night we 
were lulled to sleep by the musical discord 
of a thousand frogs. Save for this choir, 
led by the melancholy hooting of an owl 
and a whippoorwill’s plaintive call, there was 
naught to disturb the immense silence of the 
wilderness. At daybreak I was awakened 
by songs of many birds. The earliest risers 
seemed to be the little warblers of a rich, 
golden yellow hue, which flitted in and out 
among the foliage of the alamo trees. 
From my couch I could see a handsome 
oriole with its gorgeous arrangement of rich 
yellow and black, making it conspicuous 
whenever present. Many varieties of dainty 
fly-catchers darted to and fro in the 
thick foliage. A quail was heard whistling 
in the distance. Overhead a dove flew 
noiselessly in and alighted upon a dead 
limb. The bright sunshine percolated 
through the trees, throwing latticed shad- 
ows upon the ground and the entire scene 
had a charm irresistible. My reverie was 
ended abruptly by a call from Rosco who 
had prepared breakfast. After the meal we 
broke camp. 

It was a source of never-ending interest to 
watch the process of getting the pack-train 
under way. At night in making camp the 
packs were removed one by one and placed 
in a semi-circle upon the ground. The 
mules were then hobbled and left to forage 
for themselves. In the morning, the first 
effort was to catch the old bell-mare, and 
this feat apparently required the assistance 
of many vivid Spanish oaths. With the 
bell-mare tied to a nearby tree it was no 
difficult task to gather in the other animals. 
The subsequent behavior of the mules was 
uncertain. Sometimes they would stand 
like dusty brown statues, while the packs 
were being securely strapped to their backs. 
Again, they acted like a lot of small boys 
afflicted with the collywobbles after a raid 
in an apple orchard, pacing off a few yards 
and deliberately lying down for a period to 
grunt and groan in a way that would arouse 
sympathy in the hearts of one unfamiliar 
with their tricks, but which Duarte treated 
with a liberal application of small stones 
plied vigorously against their ribs. 

The train moved at a gait of perhaps 
three miles an hour, now laboriously climbing 
a steep and rugged hillside, to follow along 
the crest of an uneven ledge jutting out 
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from some cafion side, again plunging 
abruptly downa seemingly vertical wall in an 
altogether alarming manner. The sagacity 
of the bell-mare was astonishing. Often 
only the faintest ghost of a trail was visible, 
yet she picked the way with marvelous 
accuracy. A well-bred hound could not 
have followed the trail of a fox with greater 
certainty. Leaving the crest of a ridge 
we were confronted with an almost vertical 
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THE CREST. 

descent along the wall of a deep canon. 
Without a pause the train plunged down- 
ward. On the brink we _ hesitated. I 
glanced at Crewe-Reid questioningly. He 
nodded with an assumed lightheartedness, 
and shouted “Come on!” 

“Mules aresure-footed. Nice, sure-footed 
mules. Sure-footed mules never slip;’ I 
repeated mentally, and followed by Ham- 
ilton, went after Crewe-Reid. Lowndes, 
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A FAMILY CHAPEL. 


who was always kind-hearted, especially to 
dumb beasts, slipped out of the saddle and 
employed his legs and arms in the descent, 
“to save the mule’s back!” he explained 
when we reached the bottom. Half way 
down the declivity, the trail abruptly fell 
three feet in a sort of terrace. In a moment 
my mount had made the step, but with its 
fore legs enly. The rear legs were still on 
the elevation and the beast was apparently 
going to rest standing on its head. Mean- 
while I lay back, stretched along the 
creature’s spine, parallel with its body, my 
feet in the stirrups sticking up besides its 
ears. It was a trying moment. A slip 
meant a fall of perhaps five hundred feet; 
“Sure-footed. They never slip!” I mur- 
mured prayer-like to myself, and the next 
instant my faith was justified by a cautious 
movement beneath me, and the mule had 
passed the terrace and was picking its way 
safely along the trail. 

Some ten miles had been covered when 
we entered a forest of cactus trees. What 
the conifer is to northern latitudes the cac- 
tus is to Mexico. Here we saw the biggest 
specimens of the one hundred varieties of the 
prickly vegetation. The huge pulpy trunk 
and limbs, covered with sharp spines, grew 
ijn many instances to the height of fifty and 


sixty feet. Others were round masses of 
prickly, pale green vegetation lying on the 
ground like a porcupine rolled into a ball. 
The spines of some were three and four 
inches in length and hard and sharp as 
needles. The fantastic appearance of a 
cactus forest is difficult to express. The 
general impression was that of a submarine 
scene. Many of the trees looked like huge 
coral growths. Others extended tentacle- 
like arms in all directions. The porcupine 
balls resembled sea urchins resting on the 
ocean bed, and are found in abundance 
throughout the mountain country. They 
constitute food for the sheep, that use their 
big horns to knock off the outer rind with 
its spines, thus exposing the soft, pulpy heart 
which is eaten with avidity. 

We covered twenty miles that day, and 
were glad to rest when Duarte led us to a 
sandy bar on the floor of an arroya amid a 
clump of palm trees, near which a number 
of alamo trees growing beside a pool of 
water served to name the camp, Los Alamos. 
We were now close to the big game country 
and rivalry keen among us to achieve the 
honor of first sighting sheep. 

Early one morning, we entered the Puerta 
Suela (single gate) cafion, which, as its 
name implies, is the only gap leading into 
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the heart of the high hills. Traversing this 
gap, we headed toward Matami, the loftiest 
peak in the range, and the very center of 
the big game region, and camped at 
La Huerte in a clump of palms beside a 
spring of clear, cold water—a most unusual 
find on the peninsula. 

At dawn next day Duarte and I left camp 
to hunt the hills and bottoms for sheep. We 
found it extremely rough going for the 
first two miles and though there were many 





tracks of sheep, none was fresh, so we kept 
on up and down and around the precipitous 
shelves projecting from the mountain 
sides. Four hours later, during which time 
we had traveled about ten to twelve miles 
without sighting game, a warning from 
Duarte brought me to a sudden halt. 

“Dos blancos, boregas,” said he, looking 
steadily toward a shelf three quarters of a 
mile away. 

Following the direction of his gaze, I saw 
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two sheep feeding lazily up the steep rocky 
sides of a ragged hill. After picking our 
way cautiously through a cation bed with 
much difficulty for a quarter of a mile, 
around a promontory we saw three of the 
wary animals. They were feeding grace- 
fully and unconscious of our presence, yet 
while we watched, they suddenly disap- 
peared over the crest and gained a mesa 
beyond. We were now obliged to make a 
detour of a mile and a half to the leeward 
side of the mesa, where, from between two 
big boulders, I espied three fine rams not 
one hundred yardsaway. Out of breath and 
still shaking from the exertion, I raised my 
rifle. It was too good a chance to lose. A 
moment I hesitated, to steady my aim. 

“Quick!” urged Duarte. At the sound of 
his voice, the ram I had covered, turned 
and looked straight into my eyes. Now 
was the time. I fired. The report echoed 
and re-echoed through the surrounding val- 
leys and among the high peaks. At the 
same instant the three sheep bounded 
swiftly away over the sloping mesa. After 
running a hundred yards the foremost ram 
stumbled to its shoulders and rolled over 
dead. My bullet had penetrated the heart. 
I hurried after the others, pausing at inter- 
vals to shoot. A final dash of two hundred 
yards brought me to the last margin of the 
mesa. A wounded ram was ascending the 
opposite hill. A quick shot ended its life. 
The last one of the trio disappeared among 
the hills. 

One of the sheep was three and the other 
five years old, and they were beautiful 
specimens, with creamy white coats instead 
of the dingy gray which they carry later in 
the season. We covered the carcasses with 
large flat stones to protect them from buz- 
zards and coyotes, and returned to camp 
well satisfied. In the morning Marguerito 
and I started on mule back to bring in my 
kill, and on approaching the caché we dis- 
covered several old rams on the very ground 
where the day before we had sighted the 
others. They evidently saw us and were 
moving about uneasily. One big fellow, the 
leader, faced us for a moment. Immedi- 
ately dismounting and uncasing my rifle, I 
fired at him, and in less time than it takes to 
write it, the entire band was lost to view 
among the boulders, although they soon 
reappeared near the top of the hill, with the 
same big ram in the lead. On the summit 
he stood with proud dignity holding aloft 
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the mighty horns. It was an_ inspiring 
picture and sharply outlined against the sky 
he made a fine target. In another moment 
I levelled my rifle and fired. Then followed 
a scene to send the warm blood to the heart 
of any sportsman. There, on the crest, two 
hundred and twenty yards above me, the 
old monarch faltered, swayed from side to 
side, limbered and fell, striking another 
member of the band, and the others quickly 
stepping aside, the dead ram rolled helplessly 
down among the rocks for forty yards. The 
other sheep were missed by a volley of shots 
and disappeared. 

The dead ram was a king of his kind, about 
twelve years old. My first bullet had tra- 
versed the abdomen, without apparently 
inconveniencing him, the second entered the 
back of his neck lodging at the base of the 
skull, causing almost instant death. We 
rolled the heavy carcass to the foot of the 
hill and loaded it, together with two other 
sheep, upon the mules, which made a heavy 
load to carry back to camp. 

Meanwhile Lowndes and Crewe-Reid had 
been out into the hills to the southward. 
Toward dark they came in with one ram 
and a deer, so that we now had plenty of 
meat in the larder. At first the flesh of the 
big-horns was rather tough, but after hang- 
ing a few days it became a tender morsel 
indeed, having a delicate flavor somewhat 
resembling that of young beef, and with no 
suggestion of domestic mutton. 

We enjoyed the sport at this location for 
ten days, and then pushed southward to San 
Juan de Dios, where, at Espanosa’s ranch, 
we left the heads and hides of our game to 
be picked up on our return, and then went 
on to an abandoned habitation known as the 
Stone Corral. We were now approaching 
the antelope country, and it was a parched 
and desolate region indeed. Our guides 
said no rain had fallen in ten years.in nearby 
sections of the country, which we could 
readily believe as we had been out nearly a 
month and it had rained only once. Our 
water supply at the Corral was abominable. 
It was obtained from a half dried pool found 
in a dark cave in a cafion wall; the cave was 
the haunt of numerous bats, and the water 
in the basin was alive with myriads of insect 
life. But boiling made the water harmless 
if not palatable. 

After a day of enforced inactivity, be- 
cause of a strong wind which forbade ven- 
turing among the crags, I went out one morn- 
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ing looking for antelope, and determined to 
bring in a pair of horns or resign all pre- 
tensions hunter. Following a canon 
bed some three hundred yards, I ascended 
to a mesa five hundred feet above. From 
this view point the outlook was a picture 
of desolation. On all sides were ever-ex- 
tending mesas, bare and lifeless. The hori- 
zon to the north and west was serrated by 
the irregular outline of the mountains in 
the distance. The mesas averaged about 
one mile in width and were of unequal 
height, separated by irregular, ragged, 
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one hundred and twenty yards in front. I 
halted at once, and they did likewise. 
One of the three stepped aside, apparently to 
get a better view of me, and presented a 
broadside target of which I took quick ad- 
vantage. At the report the antelope fell in 
his tracks while the others bounded away, 
their black horns glistening in the sunshine 
and their manes floating lightly in the wind. 

From the Corral we moved onward ten 
miles to La Tinaja, so-called because of the 
presence of a natural cistern of stagnant 
water, where we enjoyed the opportunity to 








“THE DEAD RAM WAS 
cliff-walled gorges. It was on these table- 
lands I hoped to find the object of my 
search. Toward noon I came to a small 
pool of water, a mere puddle standing in the 
bottom of a tinaja,as the water catch-basins 
are called by the Mexicans. Stooping over 
to drink I heard the thunder of galloping 
hoofs along the ground. Near at hand, 
under a dead juniper tree, with tracks leading 
from the pool, I found a yet warm bed. 
The click of my rifle butt against the rocks 
had evidently frightened the animal.  Fol- 
lowing the tracks, I suddenly caught sight 
of three buck antelope. They saw me at 
the same moment and were trotting away 
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use soap and towels. Thence we trailed due 
south twenty-five miles to the plains of St. 
Augustine within twenty miles of the coast 
and completed thirty-one days of travel 
and an estimated two hundred and eight 
miles since leaving San Quintin. 

The return journey was begun by striking 
west as the crow flies to San Fernando, 
twenty-two miles, then northwest twenty- 
one miles to San Juan de Dios, thus making 
anirregular parallelogram. From thence, we 
retraced our outward bound trail, reaching 
San Quintin on the forty-first day of the trip, 
having covered two hundred and_ ninety- 
seven miles in all. 





SOUTHERN WOMEN WHO RIDE TO HUNT 


By Margaret Nelson Barry 


N the catalogue of ephemeral amuse- 
ments hunting has no place. It is an 
instinct in the savage, an inherent pas- 

sion with the civilized man. He has been 
hunting in one form or another since the 
sarliest dawn of the race, and the difficul- 
ties to be overcome but add zest to the 
chase. So hunt- 
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thoroughbreds brought to America were im- 
ported to the Mother State, and from early 
colonial days the horse has there been care- 
fully bred and treated with intelligent con- 
sideration by the farmer. 

In the natural sequence of events, racing, 
too, was a popular amusement in Virginia 
and Maryland 








ing is a natural 
sport, and can- 
not be relegat- 
ed to the past 
any more than 
the love of con- 
quest. Once 
arrived, it has 
come to stay. 

In the early 
days of Ameri- 
van history fox 
hunting was 
confined almost 
entirely to the 
South,and even 
in Virginia un- 
til recently 
there were no 
organized clubs 
for this sport. 
The hunting 
was done with 
private packs, 
and those who 
followed were 
few in number, 
while a woman 
in the field was 
unusual, 

But American 
woman has dis- 








long before it 
became so in 
the North, or 
before the first 
Jockey Club 
was formed in 
1735, and a 
track laid at 
Charleston 
Neck. The 
famous mid- 
winter St. Ce- 
celia Ball of 
Charleston is a 
commemora- 
tion of her an- 
cient racing 
days, when in 
February of 
vxach year, the 
young planters 
and noted beau- 
ties of South 
Carolina assem- 
bled in that 
quaint town of 
lordly home- 
steads to enjoy 
the races and 
the great ball 
of the season. 
There are 














covered the ex- 
hilaration of a 
gallop, and is 
becoming keen on the sport, and what she 
undertakes she usually does well; for skill, 
judgment and cool nerve many of the women 
who hunt to-day are not surpassed by the 
best men to hounds. 

In all matters pertaining to the horse 
Virginia has been the pioneer. The first 
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LEMMON—PIEDMONT CLUB. 


two other 
dances differ- 
ing in no whit 
from the one before mentioned, but it is 
to this second St. Cecelia that each maiden 
wears her finest frock and for which she 
will sacrifice any other pleasure. Charles- 
ton is conservative, and because, more than 
a hundred: years ago, this was the custom, 
she still clings to her ancient way, though 
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grass covers the old track and race meetings 
have long since ceased to be held. 

It was Virginia that laid the corner stone 
of the horse show associations which now 
form so prominent a feature in society’s 
programme. Years before New York’s mil- 
lionaires witnessed, from their boxes, the 
performances of noted horses, the youth and 
beauty of “the Old Dominion” gathered 


annually at Upperville, a quaint little village 
in the blue grass region of northern Virginia, 
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to criticise and enjoy the performances of 
splendid specimens of the equine race. 
Although that was in the early fifties, a 
few courteous gentlemen of the old school 
still tell of the sweet women and gallant 
men who then assembled beneath the same 
oaks that cast their cool shadows on the 
pleasure-loving generation of to-day. 
Nowhere else in this land of the dollar, of 
strenuous work and mighty invention, is to 
be found the same inherent love of sport for 
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sport’s sake as among the easy-going people 
of Virginia. 

In them the love of the horse is as deep- 
rooted as in the Arab, and the poorest 
farmer keeps his hunter, on which he spends 
at least one day in the week, during the 
season, wandering from dawn to dusk over 
hill and dale in pursuit of the wily fox. His 
horse’s performances are a pleasure to him; 
his hounds’, « delight, and he watches with 
the keen appreciation of a connoisseur their 
skilful work in picking out a trail so cold 
that it would be 
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youth of the year. A waving plume and 
gauze veil floating behind completed a cos- 
tume most charming, but utterly unsuited 
to the purpose for which it was designed. 
Her “escort” in knee breeches and cocked 
hat rode on her left, in order to have his 
right arm ready to assist in case of the 
probable turning of her saddle. 

Even in rural districts of the South the 
old saddle, the full skirt and the timid 
rider are becoming obsolete, and, in general, 
the horsewomen of Virginia, are as up-to- 
date and smart 
as thosewho fol- 





undistinguisha- 





ble to the Eng- 
lish-bred hound 
accustomed to 
the moist 
mate of his na- 
tive island that 
makes scent 
what is called 
in sporting ver- 
nacular “ blaz- 
ing.” 

In the days 
when Mount 
Vernon was at 
its prime, and 
the great Wash- 
ington enter- 
tained in lordly 
style, no form of 
amusement was 
more popular 
than fox hunt- 
ing. The Father 
of His Country 
was a proverbi- 
ally ‘good ’un 
to follow,” and 
even little Nel- 
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low the Mead- 
owbrook or My- 
opia packs. 
Until —barb- 
wire made _ its 
appearance 
there was no 
such thing asa 
drag, and fox 
chases had been 
in vogue in 
Virginia for 
about two cen- 
turies before a 
club was formed 
for this sort of 
hunting. The 
oldest and most 
widely known 
of modern hunt 
clubs in the 
South is that at 
Warrenton, Vir- 
ginia, to which 
a charter was 
granted in 1889. 
During the thir- 
teen years of its 











lie Custis was at 





home on horse- 
But the 
side saddles of those days made it wel!-nigh 
impossible for the fair sex to take part in 
the chase, while the long skirts rendered even 
road riding dangerous. The high pommels, 
the ill-balanced tree, the small stirrups of 
those days, now seem contrivances the most 
crude. 

A woman then went forth to hunt with 
a long, full skirt which almost swept the 
ground, a short jacket buttoned to the 
throat, and a hat that would suggest Queen 
Guinevere as she rode with Lancelot in the 


hack. 


MRS. JAMES MORRIS PAGE 


existence, drag 
hounds have 
been hunted 
regularly, with a few weeks’ interruption 
on account of frost, from October to April, 
when the season ends with a point to point 
steeplechase, open only to members of the 
club. 

The country about Warrenton is rolling, 
the fences generally high and stiff, while 
the frequent trappy places encountered 
render cool judgment and good nerve most 
essential. The Master, Mr. F. A. B. Port- 
man, is a keen sportsman, but not more 
enthusiastic than his wife, who, since she 
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was a little girl, has been at home in the 
saddle, and probably no woman in America 
to-day will outrank Mrs. Portman for firm 
seat, light hands and grace in the hunting 
field. There are many women who appear 
at the meets with more or less regularity, 
and among those usually seen in the first 
flight may be mentioned Mrs, J. K. Mad- 
dux, who has recently been added to the 
list of enthusiastic sportswomen that follow 
these hounds. She was Miss May Miiurling 
of New York, and a well-known and popular 


drags are not laid over as big a country as 
around Warrenton, they cover more miles. 
Five o’clock tea at their club house is a 
charming event after a drag. The drive 
out from the town is through historic country 
over a fine road. Richmond has always 
been famous for the beauty of its women, 
among whom there are many skilful riders. 
Mrs. Allan Potts, Mrs. Christian, Mrs. Hugh 
Taylor and Miss Skelton are of the hard- 
riding contingent who go out whenever the 
hounds go. Mrs. Potts was Miss Gertrude 





figure in the 
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show ring. 
Her Virginia- 
bred hunter, 
Searchlight, 
and her Ca- 
nadian mare, 
Morea, have 
rarried off 
many cov- 
eted prizes. 
Possibly 
owing to its 
proximity to 
Washington, 
or on account 
of the fame of 
the good 
sport to be 
had with 
these hounds, 
many strang- 
ers and mem- 
bers of ‘other 
clubs are at- 
tracted to 
Warrenton 
during the 
season. A- 
mong these 
are Miss 





of the novel- 
ist, Amelie 
Rives. She, 
like her sister, 
is very beau- 
tiful, and 
probably no 
woman in the 
South is more 
at home in 
the saddle. 
She has bred 
and_school- 
ed her own 
horses at Cas- 
tle Hill, in 
Albemarle 
County, 
where her 
stables are 
worth seeing. 
Her brown 
hunter, 
Bachelor, is 
as gentle asa 
dog, but in 
the field will 
have no 
other place 
than in the 
first flight. 











Daisy Leiter, 





of Washing- 
ton, a_ sister 
of Lady Cur- 
zon, Wife of the Viceroy of India. Miss 
Leiter is a beautiful woman of the brunette 
type, and a stunning figure on horseback. 
She went to Virginia last season to prepare 
herself for the coming season with the 
Quorn in England, and became distinguished 
for her splendid nerve in the field. 

The Deep Run Club of Richmond, which 
keeps both drag and fox hounds, also fur- 
nishes interesting sport. And, though the 
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MADDUX—WARRENTON HUNT CLUB. 





In the 
Piedmont 
Club only the 
wild fox is hunted, and the country in this 
locality is beautifully rolling, with large fields 
of firm turf, but the fences are very high and 
stiff, so that only one with a nerve of steel 
can live with hounds. Very few women 
here follow, but Miss Isabel Lemmon, one 
of Baltimore’s most beautiful women and a 
granddaughter of Colonel Dulany, may 
often, during visits to her grandfather’s 
historic homestead, be seen in the field. 











Southern Women Who Ride to Hunt 



































MISS NORA HERBERT. 


She is as graceful on horseback as in a ball- 
room, and owns several 
hunters. 

The Keswick Club can boast of the riding 
of Mrs. James Morris Page. She is Irish 
by birth, and has probably inherited much 
of the pluck for which the Emerald Isle is 
noted. 

There are, besides those already mentioned, 
several other smaller clubs,and many private 
packs, of which the best known is probably 
Mr. Cortland Smith’s, near Alexandria. 

In the last few years women have been 
riding in the show ring in Virginia, though 
they were rather slow in taking this up. 


ribbon-winning 


Mrs. Frank Barker, however, took the lead, 


and many have followed. She is an Eng- 
lish woman of splendid nerve, and excels in 
the training of raw and intractable colts. 
She has ridden in several of the Baltimore 
shows with marked success. Mrs. Blair 
Johnson, of Warrenton, is also a well-known 
figure in the field and show ring. 

Riding is considered a necessary accom- 
plishment for a gentleman of the Old Do- 
minion, and it is becoming more and more 
a part of a woman’s education; many who 
for various reasons do not ride to hounds 
may be seen in well-fitting habits taking a 
canter through country lanes. 





COASTING ALONG LABRADOR 


By Henry Webster Palmer 


NE of the fellows had been in Labrador 
thesummer before to get Eskimos for 
the Paris Exposition. He wanted to 

go again, and I wanted to go with him. 
Consequently we enlisted four college mates 
and a dog, and made our plans. Frank was 
to be geologist, Hunt and Mac mineralogists, 
Henry ornithologist, Del psychologist, the 
dog and I pleasureologists. We chartered 
the Brave, a forty-ton schooner, in New- 
foundland, fixed her over to suit ourselves, 
booked four sturdy sailors, none of whom 
could swim, and started out. As we sailed 
from St. John’s harbor, we barely escaped 
intimate acquaintance with the harbor rock. 


r + oe + j 
Bao sy ae tees wee coe 


vhotographs by Dr. Daly of Harvard and Professor Delebarre of Brown. 


We slipped gracefully by, however, and were 
off for the North. After a week’s sailing we 
encountered the spring ice-floe. It headed 
us off as we were about to cross the Straits 
of Belle Isle, and we unwillingly put back 
to Newfoundland. At Kirpon harbor, where 
fifty other schooners had been held up for 
a week by the ice, we anchored on the eve 
of the Fourth of July. The next morning 
our harbor was jammed full, great masses 
crushing against the sides of the vessel. 
During the night the floe had moved in; 
but it had moved in so quietly that not one 
of us was disturbed. It was a magnificent 
sight, this tremendous ice jam. Great, flat 


SETTING OUT FOR OUR ONE HUNDRED MILE WALK. 
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pans, separated now and again by huge 
bergs, crowded against each other. Here 
and there massive toadstools towered above 
the floating cakes. The white field was 
tinged with faint shades of color. Light and 
dark blue, green and purple, mixed in deli- 
“ate hues, as the shadows dictated. The 
first desire was to get over board and walk 
on the ice. Henry and Mac jumped out, 
navigating around the ship, and the rest 
followed. Mae was the bravest, until he had 
taken a running jump from a flat pan to the 
slippery side of a berg, ending with a splash 
in the intervening sheet of water; then his 
ardor cooled. In the afternoon we went 
ashore, now running, now jumping, now 
sliding on the ice. From the northern bank 
we gazed across the Straits that separated 
us from our longed-for Labrador. As far as 
we could see there was nothing but ice, 
some flat and smooth, some rugged and 
mountainous. For ten days we were im- 
prisoned in this harbor. Toward the last, 
when the ice began to move on, walking 
ashore became very exciting. The alley- 
ways of open water grew wider, the jumps 
grew longer, and each step was more un- 
certain. Many a hasty venture was made 
on rotten ice, and many a cold bath was the 
penalty. 

The trout fishing at Kirpon, however, was 
good. A remarkable collection of ponds, 
placed in a fearfully boggy country, was the 
fishing ground. One day, from a small hill, 
I counted eighteen ponds in the immediate 
neighborhood. All seemed exactly alike, 
and as no trees grew in that region, when I 
came fishing there a few days later without 
my compass, and a heavy fog set in, I was 
easily lost. The fog was so thick I could not 
see twenty yards ahead. I knew not which 
was south nor which was north, and for hours 
I wandered up and down. Visions of starv- 
ing and freezing passed through my brain. 
Every trail I followed led to nowhere—died 
out in the spongy bog. Finally I struck 
what seemed to be a good trail. Although 
I felt sure it did not lead to Kirpon, I deter- 
mined to follow it. Many weary miles 
through knee-deep bogs, and along the rocky 
coast, brought me to Fortune Bay, where I 
found a warm cup of tea anda guide. 1 got 
back to our ship, just in time to keep the 
captain from setting out on a second relief 
expedition. The next day I found that if 
I had followed the same trail in the opposite 
direction, I might never have returned alive. 
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During the next few weeks we uiscovered 
our crew to be a most remarkable set of men. 
Contrary to our expectations, not one of 
them ever swore, and they never asked for 
more than their weekly allowance of two 
fingers of rum. But it was their religious 
devotion that astonished us most. We 
found one Sunday that, by taking on a 
supply of wood that day, we could save much 
time. The crew, however, refused to assist. 
To get wood, or to do any form of work 
however important, on Sunday, was, in their 
opinion, to perjure one’s soul. We got the 
wood ourselves, and not a man in the crew 
spoke to us for a whole day. Had ordinary 
fishermen taken on a load of wood on Sun- 
day, all the other fishermen in the harbor 
would have visited the boat that night and 
thrown it overboard. One Sunday, on our 
return trip, a school of herring came into 
the harbor. They were so thick that we 
could almost scoop them out with our hands. 
Many of the fishermen were returning with 
empty vessels, yet not one would set his 
net for these herring, because the day was 
Sunday. The next morning the herring were 
gone. I heard a story of an abnormally 
religious old trapper in northern Labrador, 
who for years had been nearly starving to 
death. One day he caught a silver fox in 
his trap. Nowa silver fox is worth hundreds 
of dollars; one sold in London not long ago 
for 580 pounds sterling, and the old trapper 
ought to have been happy; but he wasn’t. 
it was Sunday, and he was too religious to 
take it out of the trap. During the day 
Mr. Fox, who did not object to working 
on Sunday, gnawed off his own foot. Mon- 
day morning the trap was empty. 

Nevertheless we paid dearly for the wood 
we gathered that Sunday. The mosquitoes 
voraciously welcomed our arrival on shore. 
Great clouds of them surrounded us. We 
even breathed mosquitoes. The ‘dope,’ 
warranted to keep off insects on our hands 
and faces, seemed to be their favorite relish. 
They were so thick that when I allowed them 
to settle on my arm, I could not see the blue 
shirt underneath. Often, it is said, hunters 
in Labrador become weak from the loss of 
blood taken by these little pests. 

After a month’s sailing we reached Hope- 
dale, the first of a half-dozen Moravian 
Mission stations on the coast. Here we 
met with our first Eskimos. Many years 
ago the Labrador Eskimos wandered about 
the country at will. They wore skin cloth- 
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THE PRETTIEST GIRL ON THE COAST. 


ing, lived in snow houses, had their chiefs 
and medicine men, and were happy. Now 
they are all gathered at the mission stations, 
their clothing is mostly of cloth (cut in 
“skimo style), and their houses resemble 
the typical Irishman’s shanty. Only the 
women of the farthest North wear trousers; 
the men of that region have usually one 
wife, although along the northern coast is 
one man who is the husband of three wives, 
while two others have their stepsister as 
a common wife. No longer does the med- 
icine man hold his sway. Perhaps it is 
as well that the medicine man has been 
forced out of business. In olden times he 
visited the invalid, whether wanted or not, 
and having performed a few rites, selected, 
as fee, the most valuable thing he could 
find, and retired. The next day another 
medicine man did likewise, and unless the 
sick man recovered quickly, he recovered 
as a pauper. Despite the disappearance of 
the medicine man, the Eskimos still believe 
in the Evil Spirit. This I discovered one 
night down in the cabin, when I at- 
tempted, by way of a little sleight-of-hand, 
to remove a few coins from an Eskimo’s 
ear and swallow a knife for the edifica- 
tion of the assembled They 
watched me for a few minutes in silence; 


savages. 


then they went home. During the rest of 
our stay there they avoided me, thinking 
I was possessed of a devil. The Eskimos 
also believe in the transmigration of the 
soul, and because of it, teach their babies 
to smoke, as a form of courtesy to the dead 
person whose soul the child may. possess. 
During all the rest of our journey, we were 
continually surrounded by Eskimos, who, 
filled with curiosity, always came aboard. 
At one mission station eleven boatloads put 
out to meet us before we had let go the 
anchor. That day I counted over fifty on 
board the boat; some, like ravens, perching 
along the bulwarks; some investigating the 
mysteries of the galley, and others peering 
curiously down the cabin hatch. 

Before long we had mastered a few Eskimo 
expressions, and, aided by the little English 
the natives had learned from the fishermen, 
we launched into desultory conversations. 

One method of always pleasing the 
“husky” was by praising his wife, or mish- 
mishshaw, as the fishermen dubbed _ her. 
Picking out the most likely of the fat, 
greasy ladies gathered about, we asked: 

“Your mishmishshaw?” If the Eskimo 
said Ahaila, then we ventured upon her 
praises. “Fine mishmishshaw.” This usu- 
ally pleased him, and he answered: 
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“Ananak. Very good.” 

“Fine picininni, too,” we continued, point- 
ing at the open-eyed face of a baby, peering 
over the woman’s shoulder. 

“ Ahaila,”’ answered the flattered savage. 

“You truckie mishmishshaw?” “Truckie’ 
is the fisherman’s name for barter, and this 
question always amused the Eskimo greatly. 
Sometimes he laughed back, “I s’pose. How 
much?” and perhaps, if he were sufficiently 
urged, he might be willing to truckie his 
fatter half. 

Truckie with the Eskimos was an inter- 
esting and profitable business. Upon start- 
ing out we provided ourselves with tobacco, 
underclothes, gaudy handkerchiefs, printed 
cotton, old clothes, molasses and sweets, 
as means of barter, and so we were not dis- 
appointed to find the Eskimos ready to 
trade. Always, upon coming aboard, they 
brought boots, bags, cuffs, and other trifles 
made of sealskin, and carved out of walrus 
tusk, for which they were willing to take a 
very reasonable amount of our truckie ar- 
ticles. When they found we were not a poor 
fisherman, but an “exhibition” (as the cap- 
tain called us) from the States, they brought 
everything they could find for our approval. 

Leaving Hopedale, we went on to Port 
Manverse, a desolate bay miles from any- 
where, and there Henry and Mae decided to 
camp ashore. They wished to hunt caribou 
on a nearby island. Consequently, with a 
month’s provisions, plenty of ammunition, 
and a small boat, we put them ashore. The 
poor lads! Two days after we left them a 
windstorm took away their boat. From 
that time on they could not get over to the 
island where the deer were, and they found 
nothing to shoot on the mainland. The day 
we returned for them they were eating their 
last bit of ship’s bread. We came in sight of 
Port Manverse in the morning. When Henry 
and Mac sighted us in the offing they were 
overjoyed; they longed for one of Tom’s plum 
duffs. We found, however, that the tide 
running out of Port Manverse was so strong, 
we could not sail in against it. After trying 
for two hours, we ran down the coast several 
miles to wait for a change. Henry and Mac 
saw our sails disappear with sinking hearts, 
for they did not understand our manceuver. 
All hope of plum duff, and everything else 
to eat, vanished. They sat down on the 
rocks with a feeling of desperation and— 
horrible appetites. The changing tide, how- 
ever, brought us once more in sight. In 
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another hour they were on board—and how 
those boys did eat! 

During our month north of Port Manverse 
we visited Hebron, the largest of the mission 
stations. There we saw Eskimo women at 
work in the blubber house, slicing and try- 
ing out seal blubber. It was an unattrac- 
tive sight. Hundreds of barrels of seal oil 
are shipped each year from Labrador to 
foreign countries, where it is mixed with 
other oils for use on machinery, and is also 
used in the manufacture of little candies 
‘alled “ jujubes.”’ 

At Hebron, Frank and I visited the Eski- 
mos at home. “ Auksioni,” cried the old 
Eskimo in answer to our knock, “ Auksioni! 
Come in!” We opened the door slowly; 
then for the first time I saw and smelled 
the inside of an Eskimo’s house. The hut, 
for it could be called little more, was not 
very impressive from without; a mere 
shanty, with a turf-covered roof, a single 
window, and a rickety door. Inside, how- 
ever, it was quite different from anything 
I had ever seen before. The whole interior 
was a single room, twenty feet long by ten 
feet in width. The walls of planking 
matched well the rough-hewn rafters. A 
few skins and pieces of clothing hung here 
and there. Over the door, and in other 
conspicuous places, were homelike mottoes 
in Eskimo. Translated into English they 
would have probably read: “God Bless Our 
Home,” “ Wash Me, and I Shall Be Whiter 
Than Snow.” Nothing else in the room 
showed better how thoroughly these Lab- 
rador Eskimos are in the transition period 
from barbarism to civilization. Through 
the single window, made from pieces of 
seal gut, carefully split, flattened and dried, 
sifted a few, faint moonbeams. In the 
end of the room farthest from the door, a 
long couch stretched from wall to wall. It 
seemed to be part of the building, but was 
so covered with skins that its supports were 
hidden. On the couch, amidst a confusion 
of furs, sat a young Eskimo ‘“mishmish- 
shaw,” with a baby at her breast. She 
was a pretty sight to look at, this little 
Eskimo wife, as she sat nursing her child. 
The polar bearskin behind her, and the 
spotted seal and deer skins surrounding 
her, gave her a rich background. To the 
left of the couch stood a small organ. One 
of the kind you pump with your feet, while 
you press the keys with your fingers. It 
was the smallest I had ever seen, not over 
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four feet long, nor more than four feet high. 
Above the organ hung an old battered 
guitar. Both instruments were doubtless 
gifts of the missionaries. Beneath the tiny 
window, which was high up on the other 
side of the room, another couch, covered 
with soft dogskins, spread invitingly. On 
the floor were dogskin mats, rich in fur and 
color. A rough wooden table, with the 
dishes from the evening meal still upon it, 
stood in the other end of the room, An 
Eskimo lamp flickered on the table. Shaped 
like a great stone oyster shell, it held a 
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WITH THE ESKIMOS WAS INTERESTING 
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and all the extras of a well-regulated family. 
A tangled fish-net, dropping its loose ends 
into the room, made an attractive drapery. 
Although I discovered no way of getting up 
to the garret, except by an acrobatic feat, 
I imagined that some member of the family 
slept there. The whole interior had a 
peculiar smell, a smell which, like the taste 
for olives, must be cultivated before it can 
be relished. It was the true, greasy, Es- 
kimo-plus-seal-oil smell, easier to imagine 
than to describe. 


Now, Frank, catching sight of the little 


* * * 


THEY BROUGHT EVERYTHING 


THEY COULD FIND FOR OUR APPROVAL. 


quantity of seal oil, which, when soaked up 
in dry caribou moss, made a fairly good 
light. Far off in one corner of the room 
sat an old woman. Since the corner was 
dark, I could not see much more than the 
gleam of her eyes; but her outline showed 
an angular form and the thin hair of old 
age. All the time we were there she mur- 
mured weirdly to herself. The upper part 
of this end of the room had a few boards 
stretching from one wall to the other, thus 
making a small garret. Here were stored 
large rolls of dogskins, sealskins, dog whips, 


organ, invited some one to play. No one 
was willing, however, and so he sat down 
and touched a few chords. All were 
silent at once. Frank was not. up for 
classical music. Before long he and I 
were filling the room with old college 
songs. The Eskimos were delighted. When- 
ever we stopped they clapped and laughed, 
and asked for more. Finally, inspired 
by their good humor, I sang a coon 
song that I had learned long ago. 
Always before when I tried to sing, 
the fellows had jollied me; but that 
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night I had an appreciative audience. 
Every gesture, every facial expression, 
prought a roar of laughter from the savages. 
Although they did not understand the words 
they were greatly pleased with the song. 
When I got through, the men all gathered 
around. Some patted me on the back en- 
thusiastically, and others cried, “ Annanak! 
Very good!” The women, nudging one 
another, giggled. Our music, or rather our 
noise, had attracted all the Eskimos in the 
village to that house. All who could pos- 
sibly manage it wiggled inside, and those 
who could not get in fought for a place at 
the window. By the time Frank and I had 
sung all the songs we knew, the old man 
gained courage. At our request he took 
down his guitar, and the maiden beside me 
sat down at the organ. After a few em- 
barrassed false starts, the two sailed forth 
into the weirdest of Eskimo tunes; tunes 
with a unique strain never heard in any 
civilized music. I was sorry, at last, to 
hear them branch off into familiar Moody 
and Sankey hymns; but when every one in 
the room joined in, I was astonished and 
delighted. Better congregational singing I 
had never heard. Tenor, bass, soprano, 
alto, all parts were carried equally well, and 
in perfect pitch. 

We stayed 
late that even- 
ing, singing all 
the old songs of 
our childhood. 
Some sang 
them in Eski- 
mo, some sang 
them in Eng- 
lish; but all felt 
that, in spite 
of race differ- 
ence, there was 
a bond between 
us. 

Our trip as 
far as Hebron 
had taken so 
long that Del 
and Hunt be- 
came impa- 
tient; and so, 
with packs on 
their backs and 


THE SCHOONER IN WHICH WE MADE THE TRIP. 
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an Eskimo guide, they started to walk to 
Nachvach, our farthest point north, a dis- 
tance of more than a hundred miles. This 
trip took a whole week, for mountains 
ranging from 5,000 to 8,000 feet in height, 
to say nothing of long and rugged bays, 
blocked their passage. Furthermore, the 
walking was unusually tiresome, for, where 
northern Labrador is not covered with 
loose rocks, it consists of treeless moss beds 
and bogs. During their land expedition, 
they learned much _ useful information, 
drew good maps, and killed some game. 
The day after the travelers left us, Frank 
and I had an excellent breeze, which took 
us directly to Nachvach. There we spent 
several days before the others arrived. 
Nachvach Bay lies 1,100 miles north of 
St. Johns. It is a magnificent fiord, a 
mile or so wide, and twenty miles long. 
On each side great cliffs; more than fif- 
teen hundred feet high, drop abruptly 
into the sea. Waterfalls, sea caverns, 
snow-banks, all things enchanting are to 
be found there. Wild, unexplored moun- 
tains, many of which we named, tower 
up on all sides. Fifteen miles in, on the 
northern bank, is a waterfall of tremendous 
height. With cascades above, and cascades 
below, and a 
single leap of 
six hundred 
feet, it dashes 
over a twelve- 
hundred-foot 
cliff. Several 
miles farther in 
we found a 
lonely dwelling. 
There, miles 
from every one, 
Mr. Ford and 
his family, 
Hudson’s Bay 
Company 
agents, live all 
the year round. 
Theyseldomsee 
any white peo- 
ple except those 
who come once 
a year in the 
Hudson Bay 
steamer, 
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THE ALARM BELL 


By H. B. Marriott Watson 


NTO the town of Hornden, at three of 
the clock on a mild December day, 
trotted Captain Geoffrey Monk and his 

troop of horse. The sun shone pale in its 
western descent, and pale lay the shadows 
on the road; the bare twigs on the trees 
moved weakly, and the breath of the 
marshes was rising about the town. Monk 
dropped from his horse before the Crown, 
and stalked into the inn, accompanied by 
a noise of spurs and boots that drew the 
attention of the company.already assembled. 
The serving-maid stared at him with ad- 
miration, for he was tall and fresh and 
handsome, and had such a confident air as 
is apt to take all women; nor was he arro- 
gant, as he might well have proved in that 
swaggering uniform. He fell into talk with 
the company, drank to its health, had some 
criticism of Boney to offer when the topic 
of the war was broached, but he appeared 
quite modest withal. 

“They keep me here,” says he with a com- 
ical smile of dismay, “I would be doing my 
best for the Viscount in Spain, and I am set 
to lubberly work like this.” 

“Why, what work is that?” asked one. 

Captain Geoffrey Monk stared at him. 

“T will give you two guesses,” said he, 
grinning; “ what d’ye suppose my troop does 
outside? Whither d’ye suppose it’s for?”’ 

“And it’s guessed at first shot,” cried a 
sharp-witted townsman. “ Ye’re for Holton 
Marshes.” 

“My friend, you’ve a shrewd head and a 
quick tongue,” said Monk. “ Holton Marshes 
it is.” 

At the words the door into the further 
room, which stood ajar, opened wider, and 
a small white hand was visible upon the oak, 
holding it so. 

“Why, what would you do there?” in- 
quired a fellow with a stupid face. 

Captain Monk turned on him, and smiled 
more broadly. 

“We go there for our health,” said he, 
“tis good air in the marshes,” and at the 
sally the shrewd townsman laughed. 

The serving-maid left the room, and was 


seized suddenly as she entered the interior 
chamber. 

“Kitty, who is that?” cried the owner of 
the hand in a whisper, “Tell me who that 
ia” 

The news had been already brought into 
the inn by inquisitive natives who had 
mingled with the troopers, and Kitty was 
armed with information. 

“?’Tis Captain Monk of His Majesty’s Hus- 
sars,” said she glibly, “and a fine gentleman. 
Would you have a sight of him, Miss Bar- 
bara? See, you can spy him through the 
door from where I stand.” 

“No, Kitty; be silent. 
whither he is going? Holton Marshes! 
What does he go there for? Here, give me 
your cap; on my faith I will know more. 
Give me, silly; I will have my way.” 

And so saying, the impetuous girl, despite 
the remonstrances of the serving-maid, took 
possession of the cap and apron and slipped 
softly into the tap-room. 

She stood wiping her glasses quietly with 
a napkin and casting an occasional glance 
toward the group of men, but it .was not 
for some time that she was noticed. 

“Well, gentlemen, a glass of mulled wine, 
and we must part,” said Monk. “ Hi, child 

” and here he stopped, stared into Bar- 
bara’s face, and pursed his lips together. 
“A glass of mulled port, child,” said he 
slowly, and watched her as she went about 
to execute his order. 

Barbara set the glass upon the counter, 
and looking up to him for payment, met his 
eyes. 


Heard you not 


9”) 


“How far is this from Holton, my dear? 
he asked gravely. 

“Tis a good fifteen miles across the 
marshes, sir,” she answered, sweetly. 

Captain Monk sighed, and a little color 
flashed in his cheek. 

“Tis a long way; ’tis too long,” said he, 
smiling. 

“Ts it there you are set for?” asked Bar- 
bara, giving him back his smile. 

“Ave, worse luck,” said Monk, still gaz- 
ing at her. 
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Barbara leaned over the counter, her lips 
parted, so that her white teeth shone slightly 
through. “Are you preventive men?” she 
asked almost in a whisper. 

“Damme, no,” said Monk, sharply, 
“Would you fling that name at me? ’Tis 
a scandal that the job should be given me. 
It appears that these preventive men are 
such fools that they cannot catch their own 
free-traders, and so I am sent to teach them 
their business. And that’s all, Mistress 
Pretty and Miss Questions.” 

He laughed, gently tapped her cheek win 
a finger, drank the wine with “To your com- 
plexion, child,” and, bowing, turned to go. 

But he was scarce through the doorway 
of the inn before Barbara had rushed from 
the tap-room, and was tearing off her en- 
signs of office. 

“Kitty, Kitty!” 
wanton! I want you! 
horse in harness at once. Let the ostler see 
to it. I am going forthwith. March, be 
off! I am in an abominable haste.” 

Miss Barbara, her cheeks flushed, her eyes 
sparkling, was seated in her gig within ten 
minutes of her order; and as the sound of 
the troopers faded away upon the high road, 
her long-legged horse was being whipped 
into a deep and narrow lane that led out 
into the marshes between Hornden and the 
sea. 

Night had fallen some time when she 
brought her gig to rest before the gates of 
a big house; but a thin moon shone faintly 
on the stone pillars, stained with damp and 
dark with age. A weedy carriage road, 
ugly with moss and speaking loudly of decay 
ran from these gates towards the house, into 
which the girl came presently, bright from 
her drive, the whip still in her hand. A fire 
of logs burned in the hall, and before it sat 
a man, short of stature, of a portly cast of 
body, gray of hair, and ruddy of face. He 
was smoking a pipe, and he spat into the 
ashes with a curious suggestion of uncouth- 
ness. 

“Father,” broke out the girl eagerly, “I 
have some news.” 

Squire Brabant looked up and surveyed 
her sharply. 

“What d’ye mean by flustering in like 
that?” he said, pettishly. “ You’re quite 
grown enough to know better.” He spoke 
with a burr in his voice, which enhanced the 
rusticity of his appearance. 

“Father, there’s a troop of horse on the- 
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way to catch the free traders,” burst forth 
Barbara. 

The squire took his pipe out of his-mouth, 
frowning at her. 

“What’s that?” he asked. 

His daughter repeated her information, 
and added to it, “’Tis a Captain Monk,” 
said she. “I was in the tap-room of the 
Crown at Hornden. They are specially 
despatched for that very office—to catch 
the smugglers.” 

“Pink me,” said the Squire, with his eyes 
twinkling, “pink me, they be tired of Mul- 
lock. The like of him could never catch a 
trapped rat—not he. So down comes this 
young bantam. Damme Barbara, we'll 
give him a dance, we’ll lead ’un a dance.” 
“Tis said,” observed Barbara anxiously, 
that the Government is resolved to put 
down the trade. ?Tis said that it has gone 
on too long and reached too great a perfec- 
tion.” 

“So ’tis, so it has,’ 
chuckling. 

His daughter looked at him inquiringly. 
“ Father,” she said hesitatingly, “is it not 
time to stop? Sure, I believe that this 
means a danger for you.” 

“Stop!” cried the squire, opening his eyes. 
“Hang me for a felon! Not I. Why, ’tis 
a good time to seize on for a run, child. Mas- 
ter Bantam will not look for anything so 
soon He will be busy seeing where he sits 
and how his bed lies. Very well; we'll run 
under his nose to-morrow night.” 

The village of Holton lay sheltered from 
the ravages of wind and sea under the land- © 
ward brow of a great cliff. Its main street, 
of scattered cottages, red-roofed and rough- 
cast, passed untidily down this eminence 
towards the beach of sand, where the open 
water broke all day and all night. From 
this piece of coast the land ran back, of an 
even flatness, into low lying marshes and 
great spaces of field, sown thinly with 
dwarfed and spreading oaks and elms. At 
one point the sea had broached the defences 
of the sand, and had rushed inland in a nar- 
row channel or creek for three parts of a 
mile. At low tide this bed lay bare and 
pebbly, but at the flow the creek brimmed 
like a river past Holton Manor. It was 
upon this full flood of water that Barbara 
looked down from her diamond windows on 
the first story. 

She held a piece of broidery in her hand, 
and now she set it hastily down, put on her 
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Leghorn hat, and swiftly left the room. A 
lean cold stairway, descending through the 
wall in that ancient house, led to the creek 
itself, and from a stake in a buttress that 
rose from the water swung a boat upon the 
tide. Barbara Brabant stepped into this, 
and, pulling at the sculls, sent the boat 
down towards the sea. Two hundred yards 
or more below the house the main road from 
Hornden crossed the creek, and here she 
ran the craft ashore and leaped out. Already 
round a distant corner she could see the 
dancing colors of the first of the troop, and 
presently Captain Monk himself jerked in- 
to view. The noise of the hoofs was like 
thunder on the air. Captain Monk reined 
his horse with an exclamation of surprise. 

“What do you here, child?” he asked. 

“My father lives here, sir,” said Barbara, 
demurely. 

“Why, I hope he is clear of the trade,” 
said Monk with a frown. 

“Oh, sir, he is held in great esteem by all,” 
she made answer reproachfully. 

“There, my dear, that is right. I am 
glad of it,” said the captain, smiling, and, 
tempted by that amazing prettiness, thrust 
out a hand hesitatingly towards her. He 
glanced quickly at his men, and then, appar- 
ently deciding that what he designed would 
be improper in so public a view, he raised 
his hat and rode on. Barbara’s eyes went 
after him. 

“Father,” said she to the squire, at their 
mid-day meal, “Captain Monk is a very 
determined man, I do believe.” 

“Who the devil is Captain Monk?” asked 
the squire, staring at her. 

“ *Tis the officer,” she stammered in some 
embarrassment. “ ’Tis he I told you of that 
commands, and is ordered to put down the 
trade.” 

Squire Brabant laughed loud. “On my 
faith, a pretty young crowing cock,” he said; 
and then, as a suspicion took him, his active 
eyes searched her. “What know you of 
him? Where d’ye hear of him?” 

“He has entered Holton. I saw him with 
a_parcel of his men this morning,” said Bar- 
bara, defiantly. 


“So he has come,” 


sneered the squire. 


“And how know you he is determined?” 
“He has that look—he looks hard and 
purposeful,” she explained, reddening. 
“Ho! Does he so?” cackled the squire. 
“Well, he shall have his chance. For one 
hundred years have the Brabants run their 


vessels, and they are not going to give up 
now for a red uniform, however smart. He 
shall have his chance this very night.” 

“Will you really run to-night,” asked 
Barbara, anxiously. 

“Yes, indeed,” said the Squire. “We 
cannot delay. The schooner has given Mul- 
lock the slip by Haven Heads ere this, and 
we shall have her bowling in under this 
breeze to-night.”’ 

“But Captain Monk and the soldiers are 
here,” protested the girl. “ All the better,” 
grinned Squire Brabant. “Steal under their 
noses. They will not smell us, I warrant.” 

The sea was pitching noisily in the dark- 
ness when Barbara left the lights of Holton 
village and crawled up the cliff. The cold 
December night was full of wind, and her 
gown blew about her. From below the sig- 
nal station on the crown of the hill she could 
look down into that great blackness. Her 
father was abroad in the night, and she was 
too restless to stay at home; she expected 
something, she feared something, but knew 
not what. Suddenly a speck of light broke 
out, far away upon the Channel, and as 
swiftly disappeared. Barbara fixed her 
gaze upon it earnestly. Was it the schooner 
reaching for home? As the thought crossed 
her mind she was aware of a sound of voices 
even above the roaring of the sea-winds, and 
she turned about. Above her, near the 
signal-station, flashed a lanthorn. It might 
very well be the squire on the lookout; and 
with this thought in her head she climbed 
to the top of the cliff and called “ Father!” 

The light glanced on her. 

“Who is this?” said a voice, and to that 
instantaneously ejaculated “My faith, ’tis 
my pretty maid.” 

Barbara started back, for she recognized 
the figure, though the face was in darkness. 

“Captain Monk!’ she cried, and was 
thrown into confusion. 

“Why, my dear, ’tis a blowing night 
to be out here,” said the captain. ‘We 
seem destined to meet. But I am glad 
you were not afraid of the wind. Give 
me that lanthorn, Halliwell,” and the 
stream of light fell on her face again. 

Captain Monk dropped his arm, and the 
light lay waste upon the grass. ‘What 
fetches you up here, child?” he asked. 

“T am come for the breeze, sir,” said she 
quickly; “you must not think that we who 
are natives here fear a wind like any town 
person.” 
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“No, child, you are brave, I swear,” 
said Monk, and then sharply to his com- 
panion, “There she goes again, Halliwell. 
She is nearer to the west, now. Do you 
watch the coast for any answering signal? 
’Tis suspicious in itself to throw such 
flashes.” 

Barbara’s heart beat a little faster. 

“What is it, sir?” she asked timidly. 

“T know not, child. I would I did,” 
said the captain of the Hussars. 

At that moment Halliwell uttered an 
exclamation which brought Monk to his 
side. 

“Down there, eastward,’ he said ex- 
citedly. “There it flares. ’Tis by Ashley 
Cliff, as they eall it. ’ Tis an answer, or 
hang me for a frog-eater.” 

“What is it?) Oh, what have you seen?” 
cried Barbara, prudence flying with the 
excitement of the situation. Captain Monk 
looked at her; he stood wrapped in his 
long cloak, for an instant, still and silent. 
Then he put out an arm, and, swiftly 
drawing her to him, kissed her through 
the darkness. 

“Child, best go home,” he whispered, 
and, moving, ere she could recover, was 
gone into the night. 

Barbara, her lips afire like her fast pulsing 
heart, stood motionless for some minutes, 
and then, coming back to herself with a 
firm resolution, sped down the cliff to- 
wards the village. She entered the inn, and 
looking about the company in the tap- 
room, beckoned to a tall, strong fellow 
that was drinking. He followed her with- 
out a word. 

“Hankin,” said the girl, “where is my 
father?” 

“The squire’s over to Ashley Cliff, miss,’ 
answered the man. 

“What do you 
imperiously. 

“T be here to watch ’un, miss,” said he. 
“T have ’un in the inn there, and I be 
pumpin’ ’un.” 

“See you here, Hankin,” said Barbara 
with authority. “There is grave news, 
for Captain Monk is not so blind nor so 
careless as he is reckoned. He has seen 
the signals passed between the schooner 
and Ashley Cliff, and no doubt he will 
call his men thither when the time is ripe. 
You must carry this message to the squire.” 

Hankin touched his cap, and presently 
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shouldered his way into the night, while 
Miss Barbara returned by the melan- 
choly lanes to Manor House with a sense 
of satisfaction. 

“How did he dare?” she said fiercely 
to herself, and then, “He shall learn man- 
ners; he shall be well whipped for his pains. 
How dared he?” 

But meanwhile Hankin had_ reached 
Ashley Cliff, and communicated his news 
to the squire. He rapped out an oath 
and was silent; then he grinned, and gave 
some orders to the smugglers about him. 
Presently lights were flashing again out 
towards the ocean, and from the horizon 
lanthorns spoke to the shore. The squire 
leaped on his horse, and, followed by a 
number of his men, rode furiously for 
Holton. A wise general, he had changed 
his tactics, and cantered home in an ad- 
mirable good humor, as he anticipated the 
chagrin of the soldiery. And about that 
time Captain Monk with a party of his men 
was making his way along the broken 
cliff towards Ashley. They tramped in 
a dead silence, though the screaming winds 
might have covered their voices had they 
talked, and, under the guidance of one of 
the local preventive men, were established 
at length in a hollow within earshot of 
Ashley Gap. Down below rose the sound 
of the sea winds moaning in the caves; 
but slowly the gale abated, and presently 
a light flashed forth some distance off 
shore, and was answered from below. 
Then in a sudden lull a crepitation of sound 
rustled from the beach, and it seemed to 
Monk that there were voices on the air. 
Again the light shot forth, and this time 
was visibly nearer. The military lay 
very quiet, watching that vast spread 
darkness, out of which came innumerable 
noises; and now at last the light shone 
close by, and the dark vision of a schooner 
under topsails flashed and went out. Then, 
too, rose up the sound of oars. 

Monk whispered his orders, and in single 
file the men trooped down through the 
gap till they were all upon the beach. 
Within a hundred yards loomed the neat 
figure of the schooner, with her nose 
ashore, and about her clustered the smug- 
glers. 

“Ready, men! Forward!” commanded 
Monk, and the soldiery, formed in line, 
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marched forward. The smugglers paid 
no heed. 

“Hi! there!’ shouted Captain Monk, 
“you are caught, my men.” 

At the sound of his voice signs of per- 
turbation broke out among the smugglers. 

“Come, ’tis of no use to resist,” said 
Monk. “You are outmatched. No blood- 
shed.” 

By this time he had come very close, and 
a man spoke out of the gang before him. 

“What does this mean?” it said. ‘Who 
are you that dares to come interfering?” 

“My man,” said Monk, complacently, 
“IT know you. You are done at last. 
Better give in. You are outnumbered.” 

He was now right up with them, and at 
his word the troopers surrounded the half- 
dozen men, who, however, made no efforts 
either to escape or to resist. On the con- 
trary he heard angry tones, and a lanthorn 
was turned on him, 

“God’s sake, ’tis the soldier captain,” 
said someone. ‘What is’t you take us 
for?” 

Captain Monk had a sudden revulsion, 
but his voice rang bravely, ‘My lads, 
’tis very suspicious,” said he, “these 
exchanges of signals. What does this 
schooner here? ’Tis my duty to overhaul 
her.” 

“You are welcome,” said a surly voice. 
“As for the signals, wliy, ’tis well known 
on this coast that we help a boat home so; 
and as to the place, why, Ashley Gap is 
known all the marsh over, and she loads 
a cargo here from Framber to-morrow.” 

It said much for Captain Monk’s spirit 
that nothing of his humiliation was ap- 
parent from his bearing. The schooner 
was searched, nothing contraband was 
found, and amid the jeers of the sailors 
the troop marched off, the men obviously 
dejected, their captain still carrying him- 
self with an indifferent and resolute air. 
But the laughter that rose from the sands, 
as they climbed up the Gap, rankled 
deeply. Yet fortune had something more 
in store for him that night. On the cliff, 
the form of a man, speeding in great haste, 
was visible against the skyline. 

“Who is that?” said Monk suspiciously, 
and, a little later, challenged the new- 
comer. 

“°Tis me, sir,” he was answered. 
ins, that was left by the village.” 
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“Well, well, what is’t?” growled Monk, 
inflamed by his failure. 

“Why, sir, there is boats off shore and 
lights in the bay,” said the man, breathing 
hard. 

“Damme, is it so?” said Monk eagerly. 
“Then my boys, we have ’em yet. ‘Tis 
a trick of their’s. Stap me, we shall 
have ’em yet.” 

And at once he issued his orders, and the 
hussars hurried back towards Holton as 
fast as their feet would take them. The 
water by the village lay black as ever, but 
the troopers spread themselves along the 
beach in silence. Their presence there 
was unsuspected, for Monk had avoided 
the village in order to keep his plan secret. 
Besides, the free-traders could not be 
aware that their trick had been discovered. 
Yet the sea was dark, and nothing was 
audible. The free-traders had fallen back 
upon the old dodge of sinking their goods 
under floats, and these had been picked 
up by boats from the shore. All at once a 
noise of rowing issued from the waste 
before them. Monk summoned his men 
to attention by a signal, and they waited 
on the height of expectation. The oars 
drew nearer, and with them low voices; 
then the rowing ceased, and there was a 
pause in which an argument seemed to be 
proceeding. But at length the boat re- 
sumed its passage, and each dip of the 
sculls brought it nearer to the ‘watchers 
who now lay upon the sand, lest they 
should be descried. It was by this time 
clear to Monk that the boat in that im- 
placable darkness was ‘uncertain of the 
way; and in truth the smugglers were 
feeling for the entrance to the creek. But 
they had run too far to the west, and now 
the nose of the craft grounded softly. An 
oath from the smugglers was followed 
by Monk’s clear voice calling on them 
to surrender. At once cries of alarm ana 
anger arose, and confusion fell on the 
surprised men. Shots were fired and thrusts 
exchanged; and in less than five minutes 
three of the free-traders were running 
inland across the flats, one struggled in the 
hands of his captors, and one lay stretched 
upon the sands, his quiet body lapped 
about by the advancing wavelets. 

‘’Tis a good haul, and there’s no ques- 
tion,” remarked Halliwell to his captain 
complacently. 


But Monk shook his head. ‘’Tis but 
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“She must 
Come, see 
We must 


one boat of several,” said he. 
have carried cargo for many. 
to those men, and follow me. 
go further.” 

“Why, there’s the creek we entered this 
morning,” said the lieutenant suddenly. 

“OTis so. Damme, I had forgot,’ ac- 
knowledged Monk. ‘“‘Where does it lie? 
We must make for it.” 

They found the mouth of the creek at 
last, and here Monk made new dispo- 
sitions. 

“Tis possible this was the first boat, or 
maybe not,’ he explained to Halliwell. 
No doubt they were to go by the creek. 
See, ’tis high tide. Stay you here at the 
mouth and I will push in and see. If they 
be up the creek we have ’em for a certainty. 
But they may be still in the bay. Keep 
your ears open. Nay, I will take none 
with me, for I shall be back presently. 
The shots have woke the village, I doubt 
not, and they have certainly alarmed the 
smugglers; I will spy out the land.” 

On these words Monk disappeared along 
the creek. He pushed his way rapidly 
inland, keeping to the left bank, until he 
came upon the ferry, silent and deserted 
at so late an hour. The roar of the sea 
sank lower as he went forward, and the 
immediate noises of the body of water in 
the creek became more insistent. He 
grew aware of a washing on the sandy banks 
where the tall reeds and grasses rose so 
high that they might have concealed a 
force of men. Upon the further edge 
of the creek a black piece of wood rendered 
the night even more opaque. Yet no 
sounds other than of the water reached 
Monk’s ears, and nothing spoke to the 
passage of any boats along those banks. 
But presently he found his progress ar- 
rested by a wall, which ran down to the 
water. He followed it the other way, and 
soon stood before tall gates. In front of 
him and behind the gates rose a large and 
wandering mass of deeper night. Monk 
considered it with a puzzled brain, and 
then a light broke upon his memory. 

“Why, ’tis what they call the Manor, I 
believe. Maybe they can give me some 
news,” he exclaimed to himself, and, feeling 
at the gates, found the bell-rope and pulled 
it sharply. 

« Barbara Brabant lay within the curtains 
of her bed betwixt sleep and waking. The 
noise of the free-traders below, and their 
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hilarious celebration of the successful run, 
had driven her to her room some time 
since, and by her open window entered 
now only the lapping of the water below. 
Suddenly on her twilight consciousnes 
sounded with a great clangor the alarm 
bell that swung upon the wall outside her 
window. Its deep note boomed on the night, 
hummed like a monstrous shell that is full 
of sound, and died tremblingly away. Bar- 
bara started up in her bed, and putting her 
head out of the window, endeavored to 
pierce the darkness. Then she hastily 
put on her gown, and, throwing her cloak 
about her, went down into the hall. The 
fire was still burning there, and from the 
cellars below came up the voices of the 
smugglers, seeming now not joyous and 
triumphant but bitter and angry. In 
that preoccupation the alarm bell had not 
been heard by them. Barbara opened 
the hall door and went into the night, pass- 
ing down the avenue to the gates. These 
she opened, and was confronted by a tall 
figure. 

“Who is it?” she asked, “‘and what is it? 
Have you news?” 

“Nay, I am come for that,’’ answered a 
voice, which she did not recognize as 
Monk’s. “I want to see Squire Brabant 
at once.” 

He entered as he spoke, and shut the 
gates for her. Barbara stood, uneasily 
suspicious, in his way. ‘Who is it?” she 
asked again. 

“Why, Captain Monk to 
Brabant,” was the answer. An exclama- 
tion broke from Barbara. “You cannot 
see him sir. He is abed, and can see no 
man so late.” 

“Faith, my girl, I must see him. ’Tis 
pressing. Captain Monk’s compliments to 
Mr. Brabant, and he will take it kindly if 
Mr. Brabant will afford him a few minutes 
of his time, apologizing for the lateness 
of the hour.” 

Barbara hesitated; the situation seemed 
to her dangerous; yet she knew not what 
to do, or how to change it. She was thrown 
into an agitation, yet a plan vaguely formed 
itself in her head as she mechanically walked 
back to the house. The hall was still 
empty, and she led Monk through it, her 
cloak and hood still about her, and brought 
him by a stairway towards a back part of 
the house. Here was a room, lighted but 
dimly by a warm fire and no more, which 
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served her as a sitting-room. She turned 
now and confronted Monk. 

“Sir,” she said quickly, “I will see if 
Mr. Brabant will be able to see you.” 
She moved swiftly to the door; she had him 
safe now, and out of sight and sound of the 
free-traders. She could excuse her father 
on the score of illness; in half a dozen 
ways she could put the officer off, and so 
avoid a meeting to-night. But as she 
went the very speed of her carriage disen- 
gaged the cloak from her face and head, 
and the slender firelight fell on her. Geof- 
frey Monk cried out in amazement. 

“You!” he said. 

Barbara’s heart pulsed fast; she met his 
gaze helplessly, even appealingly. 

“Who are you?” he inquired sharply. 

The girl’s eyes pleaded for mercy, but 
her answer came before ever she knew. 

“T am Mr. Brabant’s daughter.” 

Monk stared, and then laughed awk- 
wardly. “Troth, Miss Brabant, I fear I 
owe you an apology, but if you will mas- 
querade as a village girl—” 

Barbara’s face glowed,’ and she broke 
in with spirit. ‘And why is not a village 
girl to be protected from your insolent ad- 
vances?” she demanded angily. 

Monk shrugged his shoulders, for he had 
no answer, and she looked more beautiful 
than ever. But the girl came back to the 
situation, and something of her former 
timidity returned. 

“T will see if my father can see you,” 
she said coldly, and shut the door on him. 

She descended into the hall, and by a 
long corridor gained a room in which 
the voices of the smugglers in the base- 
ment were audible; they rose still angry, 
furious even and inarticulate. 

“They have drunk deep,” she said to 
herself, and at once abandoned any idea 
of bringing her father to his unwelcome 
visitor. No; she would go and _ report 
that the squire was indisposed. As she 
turned away the volume. of the voices 
lessened and retreated. With her ears to 
the stone staircase she listened intently. 

“They are making for the stairway in the 
tower,” she said, and of a sudden there 
came to her, in a tide of terror, what this 
portended. Her room was accessible from 
the stairway, and the captain of Hussars 
was in the room. 

Barbara flew along the passage, and 
climbed out of the hall by the broad oaken 
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stairs, and at last reached her sitting 
chamber with a riotous heart. A voice rang 
out from within; she turned the handle 
of the door, white as her tucker, and there, 
entered by the other door, a candle shiv- 
ering in his hand, stood Squire Brabant, 
with half-a-dozen rough faces behind him, 
gazing upon the captain in bewilderment. 

“Who is’t y’ are?” demanded the squire 
in his rustic voice, now harsh with drink. 
“And what d’ye want?” 

One of the free-traders uttered an oath. 
“?Tis the captain. By Heaven, ’tis he, 
sure.” 

Monk, himself in a haze of astonishment 
and. suspicion, bowed nevertheless. “I 
am Captain Monk, of his Majesty’s Hus- 
sars,” said he. “Am I to assume you are 
Mr. Brabant?” 

“Ye are Captain Monk, are ye?” said 
the squire fiercely. “And what d’ye come 
here for?” 

“T am come, sir, on His Majesty’s busi- 
ness,” said Monk stiffly, his sharp eye 
roving over the various faces. 

“Are you alone?” inquired the squire, 
after a pause; and going to the window 
peered out. He nodded his head, grinning 
pleasantly. 

“And what want you with me?” 
the squire again. 

Monk watched the faces. “There was a 
run made to-night,” said he, speaking slowly, 
“and some of the cargo has been traced 
as far as the creek’s mouth. I wanted to 
know of you, Mr. Brabant, if you had any 
news or information you could give me with 
regard to it.” 

“Damme, yes, my cock,” said the squire, 
genially. “ Ye will find it all below, all less 
summat that I have not done with yet.” 

But at that one of the free-traders, with 
a fierce face and a shock head, broke out 
virulently, “’Tis he that’s killed Lane, as 
Rackhem has just fetched news. Let’s ha’ 
done with him,” and other voices joined in 
his sentiments. 

“There’s the creek,” said one, “let’s do 
for him.” 

The squire put up his hand. “ Hold your 
tongues, you toads,” he said savagely, and 
glowered with a spurious pleasantry upon 
the intruder. 

“Mr. Brabant,” said Monk, drawn to his 
full height and speaking very quickly, “you 
have made an admission which I would fain 
believe to be a jest. Yet it is my duty to 
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tell you——” he broke off and went on in 
another tone: “Who are these?” he asked. 
“Who are these who appear friends of yours 
and whose villainous faces speak for them- 
selves? Sir, you stand in a greater peril 
than you have ever conceived.” 

“Ts it so?” said the squire, smiling ma- 
lignly over his broad face. “By God, young 
bantam, you know not in what peril you 
stand, it seems. D’ye suppose I gave you 
the information to carry away with you? 
We cannot do with such as you here,” and 
he drew a sword. 

Mechanically Monk’s weapon clinked out 
of its secabbard, and he eyed the free-trader 
boldly. It was to be a butchery then. 
But the squire turned on his followers, and, 
swearing broadly, bade them stand back. 
He advanced into the room and put out his 
blade. Monk met him. 

By the door, which was ajar, and partly 
under cover of it, stood Barbara, her bosom 
heaving, her face pale and terrified. The an- 
tagonists fell on, and the chamber sounded 
with the clatter of the steel. Despite his 
ungainly appearance the squire was agile 
and nimble, and as he thrust and parried, 
a vicious smile dwelt on his beaming feat- 
ures. Barbara knew nothing of duelling, 
and she could not tell which of the two was 
obtaining the advantage. Now one gave 
way, and now the other, but to the girl each 
retreat spelled death, and the drama was 
passing in a mist of blood before her eyes. 
Confusion fastened on her; she gasped, 
struggled wildly for her breath, and, all un- 
conscious of her own action, shot forth into 
the center of the room between the com- 
batants. 

“Father! Father!” she called despair- 
ingly; and the next moment went down 
under the shining blades upon the floor. 

Captain Monk dropped his sword, and, 
bending swiftly, lifted her in hisarms. The 
squire stood, his brows in a frown, his eyes 
upon the body of his daughter. He uttered 
an oath. 

“You have killed her,” he said. 

Monk answered nothing, for he was fin- 
gering in the bosom of her dress, and the 
squire’s eyes traveled to his own sword, 
where the point was stained bloody. He 
hurled it from him with a deeper oath. 

“Why did she do it?” he muttered. 
“Why did she do it?” 

The girl’s dress was open about her 
shoulders, and Monk now looked up. “ ’Tis 
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not serious,” he said quietly. “ ’Tis more 
the shock. It has taken her under the 
shoulder but slightly, thank God.” 

“Why did she do it?” muttered the squire, 
and then, the sense of this statement mak- 
ing its way to his mind, “What know you 
of her?” he asked roughly. 

Monk lifted the girl and placed her upon 
a couch that stood along the wall. Then 
he turned about. 

“T have encountered Miss Brabant once 
or twice for a few minutes,” he said. “I 
have seen her to be a beautiful woman, and 
now I know her to be brave.” 

The squire regarded him with a searching 
look. ‘‘Ho!” was all he said, and went and 
leaned over his daughter. Then he turned 
again: “Knew you that you were within 
an ace of your last breath, young man,” he 
asked sharply. 

“Tt may very well be that I owe my life 
to Miss Brabant,” said Monk, with a look 
at the silent gang of smugglers. 

“Damme, you do,” said the squire, grin- 
ning. “I am not used to make mistakes 
with the sword. By my life, you do.” 

“She should be tended at once,” said 
Monk, abruptly. “I have staunched the 
wound.” 

“She shall be,’ declared the squire, and 
suddenly gave an order to the smugglers 
which caused them to retire. 

Barbara opened her eyes, and they fell 
on her father. 

“Why rushed you in, Bab?” he asked 
bluntly. 

She looked at him in fear, and then her 
glance drifted to Monk, and she sighed. 

“Nay, there is none killed,” said the 
squire, chuckling. “But ’twas you came 
nearest to it.” 

Captain Monk went over to the couch and 
took her hand. “Good-bye, Miss Brabant,” 
he said. “May God give you a long and 
happy life!” Then he turned to the squire 
and picked up his sword. His eyes looked 
sternly into Brabant’s shrewd face. The 
older man was watching him, and grinned. 

“No, ve are free to go,” said he. “The 
door is yonder.” Monk flushed slightly, 
and he stood for a time in silence. He bit 
his lips. 

“Mr. Brabant,” said he coldly, “it is my 
duty to warn you that, owing to certain 
suspicions, I must search this house and the 
neighborhood to-morrow for contraband.” 

The squire burst into hoarse laughter. 
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“So be and welcome, my lad,” he said. 
“Come and search; we are all good subjects 
here. But I warn ye you will find naught.” 
“Nor ever after, father,’ whispered Bar- 
bara. 
The squire said nothing, but drawing a 
handkerchief, took snuff from his box. 
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“You are welcome to come,” said he. 

Monk frowned; his glanced drifted tc 
Barbara and lingered on her; he shrugged 
his shoulders with a little smile. “ Very 
well,” said he; “if I am welcome, sir, I will 
certainly come;” and his reluctant eyes 
leaving her he turned, bowing, to the door. 
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WHERE 


SPORT 


IS PERENNIAL 


By Annabel Lee 


‘HE California sportsman looks for no 


weather days on his hunting and fish- 
ing calendar; forsooth all days are 
field-sport days, for climate has much to do 
with the pleasure of outdoor pastime in the 


Lise ihe 





Golden State. When the season for one 
kind of game closes, that for another opens, 
so every day in the vear, canvas-coated and 
canvas-leggined men for the most part make 
up the crowd on the first ferry that leaves 


HOME OF THE COUNTRY CLUB, POINT REYES. 
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for Sausalito, the gateway to the hunter’s 
favorite haunts on the Marin County shore. 
It is here that the sportsman’s journey by 
water terminates, and that by land begins; 
here within an hour’s ride of San Francisco, 
and within the city limits of Sausalito that 
wild deer have been seen; and where else 
on the land of the globe can you equal it? 
The wooded slopes and deep gulches of 
“Old Tamalpais” are an overpowering de- 
coy to the knights of rod and gun, and here 
many great sportsmen’s estates, called 
country clubs, abound. These are inno- 


SCULLING THROUGH THE 
vations of the hunter and angler, and are a 
result of their united efforts to check the 
growing scarcity of game. Each year, vast 
tracts of land have been leased and dedi- 
cated to sport, and the number of clubs is 
constantly on the increase. The negligence 
of tardy organization for preservation is 
due no doubt to the geographical and cli- 
matic influences, which have made this State 
the sportsman’s Fden since the haleyon days 
of “49.” Why? Because nature has offered, 
with prodigal hand, mountain and_ sea 
together -and stocked streams, valleys and 
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steeps with the biggest and best either to 
hunt or to fish. Small wonder, then, that 
the question of preserving the game of 
California did not occur to the sportsman 
until he felt the dearth of it. The migration 
of the wild birds to southern fields, where the 
young wheat is abundant, and their slaughter 
by the pot-hunter, brought about reliable 
and rapid organization of country club life; 
and these hunting regions are growing apace. 

A westerly wind was sending great rolls 
of fog before it as I crossed on the ferry the 
other morning to visit the Country Club, 


SUISUN MARSH. 


which has the largest and most attractive 
shooting territory of California. This organ- 
ization was formed a little over eleven years 
ago, and at that time the estate amounted 
to a principality, for it contained 76,000 
acres of mountain, marsh, lake and coast 
line. It is in reality an auxiliary of the 
Pacific-Union, the pioneer club of San Fran- 
cisco. To become a member of the Country 
Club requires an extravagant use of red 
tape; first it is necessary to join the Pacific- 
Union, and then wait patiently for some 
sportsman to die or withdraw from the 
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shooting association, and it might be added 
that he is more likely to retire by the former 
route than by the latter. The membership 
is limited to one hundred and twenty-five. 
The register is a full one at all times, and 
naturally it is a conservative club, and its 
members represent the aggregate wealth 
and business enterprise of the Pacific Coast. 
The preserves are bounded by the Pacific 
Ocean and Tomales Bay on three sides, and 
the members of the club have shown them- 
selves true lovers of nature, for they have 
stocked their estate with the choicest song 
birds of Europe, and these, with the native 
species, fill the pines with melody, 
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The house is along rambling structure, 
admirably appointed for ease and commands 
an excellent view of Bear Valley; there 
are stables of ponies, and some of the 
very best of imported hounds, setters and 
pointers are found in well-kept kennels. 
Two snipe marshes give fine compensa- 
tion during the season and supply no 
small part of the hunter’s pleasure in 
this domain; and there are seven lakes, 
covering from six to sixty acres, the 
most famous of all being the lake that 
nestles on top of the cliff one thousand feet 
above the sea, to which there is a gulch 
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opening to the roar and spray of old ocean, 
and through which sea gulls are constantly 
flying. Deer, bear, coon, “lion” and wild- 
cat roam the woods at will; mallard, teal, 
vanvasback, widgeon and quail are shot 
from October to February, and the trout 
and salmon season is one of great activity. 
While the Country Club can boast of 
being the richest organization of sportsmen 
in point of numbers, extent of preserves 
and aggregate wealth of its members, it can- 
not lay claim to the distinction of being the 
pioneer country club of California. To the 
Tamalpais Sporting Club belongs that 
honor, Twelve years ago, a few enterpris- 


IBIS GUN CLUB, 

ing business men with a passion for outdoor 
sports leased a tract of land from the Por- 
tuguese, for the purpose of preserving fish 
and game to the interest of its members, and 
named it the Tamalpais Sporting Club. 
The tract contains 18,000 acres of land, and 
reaches from Richardson’s Bay to the 
Pacific, and it would be impossible to find 
a more ideal location; an elevation of 2,000 
feet above the sea, and commanding a view 
of the harbor of San Francisco, ten miles 
away. Its membership of fifty at the time 
it was established has since been cut down 
to thirty-five, and these find abundant sport 
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in their lofty regions. But it is a club with- 
out a house, and no effort has been made so 
far to build one. The sportsmen prefer a 
deer camp in the green caravansary to a 
well-appointed home. At night, the camp 
fire burns, and around it the sportsmen spin 
yarns beneath the stars and above the lights 
of San Francisco across the channel. 

The Point Reyes Sportsmen’s Club was 
formed by men of San Francisco upon ex- 
actly the same plan as the other clubs, and 
is one of the recent organizations, having 
a record of but one year’s sport to its credit. 
However, the preserves are rich in natural 
ground, and have in their possession some 
of the territory once leased by the Country 
Club. The Point Reyes Club preserves 
comprise 22,000 acres of choice hill and low 
land, and are patrolled by two gamekeepers. 
The membership is limited to twenty ener- 
getic sportsmen, who usually hie to the red- 
woods on the afternoon train, and if nec- 
essary return on the following day, with 
no more concern from the standpoint of 
preparation than if they were going to their 
suburban homes across the bay. 

This club is not provided with a house, 
and its members, being men of affairs, worn 
with the cares of office and court-room, like 
nothing better than to sleep beneath the 
green boughs and rise at the sun’s first signal 
from the Sierras, to enjoy the keen sport at 
hand. Like the Tamalpais and Country 
clubs, the Point Reyes tract has an alti- 
tude of many hundred feet, and extends to 
the breakers of the Pacific. Deer is the 
staple game, and the incidents of the hunt 
are full of variety. Land-locked salmon, 
striped bass and trout afford earnest sport 
in their season, and it would be hard to find 
a day in the year, for that matter, when game 
of some kind cannot be bagged. 

The Mira Monte Club, organized in 1895, 
is composed of ten members, and beauti- 
fully located on a small oak-covered island, 
a half mile from the main shore in the Peta- 
luma Marsh opposite Burdell Station, Marin 
County, and on the left bank of the Peta- 
luma Creek. The preserve includes a lease 
of 20,000 acres of inland country, and 5,000 
acres of marsh land surrounding the club- 
house, which is of the Spanish style of archi- 
tecture, one story in height and flanked 
with deep wings. The inland country is 
well covered with scrub oak, fern, wild rose 
and other brush, and is the home of thou- 
sands of quail, dove and deer, which give 
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sport to the members during the open sum- 
mer months, while the marsh is the attrac- 
tion in winter, where sprig, widgeon and 
canvasback come in large numbers. The 
ponds of the Mira Monte Marsh territory 
are located within a mile and a half of the 
house, and are easily approached by steam 
launches and small sculling boats owned by 
the members, and the hard land marsh, 
covered with a short salt marsh grass, makes 
retrieving easy and leaves but few cripples. 

The Suisun Marsh is called the duck 
hunter’s paradise of the Pacific Coast, and 
is a vast territory bristling with tule and 
seamed with ditches and sloughs. Mt. 
Diablo pierces the western sky with two 
blue peaks and slants yellow hills to the 
Suisun’s green edge, and here, within a 
radius of thirty miles, six clubs have leased 
soft land and hard land ponds, and for the 
accommodation of their members, built arks 
or houses, which are admirably appointed 
and, excepting in size of the rooms, quite 
as comfortable as the quarters afforded by 
the city’s club men. During the season, these 
floating clubhouses are well filled, and be- 
foredaybreak every morning ,duckhunters by 
the score wend their way by launch and boat 
to lie in wait for game for the day’s sport. 

One of the oldest and most popular is the 
Teal Shooting Club, which was founded in 
1882 by eight prominent citizens of San 
Francisco. Its quarters comprise a number 
of arks that until a few years ago rested on 
the water, but have been transferred to the 
mainland, and are now practically built on 
the right of the railway. The dining-room, 
sleeping and kitchen arks have been raised 
from the ground on supports, making them 
dry and well ventilated, and giving a fine 
view of the attractive tidewater land, en- 
closed by a heavy growth of tule, extending 
over an area of about 120 square miles. 
The club’s particular territory is about 3,000 
acres, and has in all six shooting ponds, all 
within easy access, which correspond in size 
to half a city square, and average from one 
to five feet in depth. The main sloughs 
wind in and out like rivers through the tule- 
covered marsh, and from these streams, 
ditches are dug to the ponds. At the 
sloughs, the hunter is transferred from the 
launch or rowboat, with decoys and guns, 
into the pond boat, which is sculled out over 
the ditch, through the pond to his blind, 
which is either floating or located on the 
favorite points. 
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The biggest record at teal is 240 birds 
in one day for one gun; and there are many 
running from 120 to 170 made between sun- 
rise and sunset, the period called shooting 
time according to the laws of the club.* The 
arks of the club comprise quite a little village 
in the midst of the marsh, and from an 
artistie standpoint cannot be surpassed. 

The Field and Tule Club is picturesquely 
set in the northern part of the Suisun Marsh, 
about three-quarters of a mile from Cor- 
delia, and nearly fifty miles from San Fran- 
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President, and their ten-year lease covers 
750 acres of the great marsh. Revelry by 
night and ducks by day supply no end 
of sport during the season, and while this 
club has but one “Josh” shoot in its history, 
that one was not lacking in novelty. Two 
teams were made up to hunt against each 
other, with John B. Coleman and Fred Bush- 
nell, captains. A list of points was pre- 
pared as follows: Teal, sprig, widgeon, 
canvasbacks, mallards, English snipe, spoon- 
bills, geese and coots, 1; bitterns, 2; larks, 








THE PICTURESQUELY 
cisco. The house is well equipped, and when 
the water is low may be approached by the 
road; at other times, the members employ 
small boats. While a new organization, 
comparatively, having been in existence but 
a year or so, its hospitality is conspicuous, 
and its jinks occasions to be remembered 
and sometimes written about. 

San Francisco business men comprise 
the club’s members with Mr. A. M. Shield, 


LOCATED HOUSE OF 


THE FIELD AND TULE CLUB, 


owls, and M. E. Unger, 5; hawks, shags, 
diver and terrapin, 10; shelldrakes and 
Derby, 15; snakes, rats, mudhens and Harry 
Miller, 25; coons (any old color) and frogs, 
50; swans, pelicans and minks, 100; Fred 
Bushnell, 150. On the next day a morning 
newspaper contained the following : 

“That hunt when Sunday broke into the 


time schedule was one of the hardest stunts 
ever performed by members of the club. 


*The strife of California duck shooters for record bags is thoroughly unsportsmanly, and to be unequivocally 


condemned. It is the pot-hunter’s instinct, 
duck supply on the Pacific coast.—Ep1ToR 


and is entirely responsible for the slaughter which has so lessened the 
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There were only mudhens and some snakes 
and frogs left, and they were all filled with 
fright. The mudhens flew as high as geese 
and the frogs could leap across a lagoon. 
There was scarcely a let-up in the fusillade 
of firearms and no corner was left unsearched 
for something to shoot. Small shot kept 
flying close to Derby, Unger and Bushnell. 
Finally when Bushnell’s hat had been shot 
off and his pocket flask had been broken by a 
charge of No. 9, he said he had Coleman 
skinned to death and called his men off. The 
fight began when the score was made, upon 
Bushnell’s side, with seventy mudhen heads,and 
they were ruled out with the statement that the 
whole bird should have been brought in. 
Some alleged frogs he had were declared to 
be toads. One of Coleman’s snakes was 
thrown out on the ground that it had been 
dead too long. So Bushnell, the captain of 
the losing team, had to settle for the dinner.” 
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ander Hamilton and Fred Webster. These 
zealous sportsmen have spent $25,000 in 
making ponds, cutting canals to connect 
them and in planting feed for the ducks. 

In 1881, the Cordelia Shooting Club of 
six leased 4,800 acres on the east side of 
the marsh, with fifteen ponds, of one and 
one-half acres in extent, and elected Mr. 
C. W. Kellogg as President. 

The original ark has since been enlarged 
and transferred upon supports to dry land 
with the front door opening on to a floating 
stoop, so that its quarters present a typical 
marsh home which its members appreciate 
together with the good living and genial 
warmth for which the club is noted. 

Like nearly all of the clubs within the 


—— . 
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The Tule Shooting Club, ‘organized forty 
years ago, is distinguished from the others 
in owning about half of its 3,000 acres of 
shooting ground. Formerly it occupied 
an ark which floated in the Tule regions 
near Stockton, but eighteen years ago 
headquarters were established at the Draw- 
bridge on the Suisun Marshes and the ark 
abandoned for a cottage well adapted for 
comfort and setting back from the railroad 
about 200 feet. Charles Josselyn is Presi- 
dent, and among its seven members are 
J. Downey Harvey, Hermann Oeéelrichs, 
Baron Von Shroeder, Fred Sharon, Alex- 


” 


HOUSED FOR THE WINTER. 
boundaries of the duck hunters’ rendezvous, 
the five members of the Ibis Shooting Club, 
founded in 1882, inhabit arks. Indeed, 
ark living seems to be the popular choice 
Suisun way. If a view of the mountains 
is desired, right about face, and there you 
are. If the members wish to be nearer the 
sea, it is an easy matter to hitch a tow line 
to the convenient steam launch and, presto, 
latitude can be changed for the wishing. 
The tract of land leased by this club was 
originally the old “Chamberlain Tract,” 
of 3,000 acres, and, in truth, the whole 
marsh was at one time held by the market 
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hunters. It was at this time that Jim 
Payne and Seth Beckwith earned the 
sobriquet of “Fathers of the Suisun,” by 
leasing the ground from the market hunters 
and subleasing it to the various clubs. 
The natural feed on the Suisun is wild 
celery, which is thick in the ponds early in 
the season, but is soon devoured by the 
sprig, mallard, widgeon and teal ducks, 
while canvasback, black-jack and ruddy 
ducks soon finish the celery bulbs; then 
wheat and barley are scattered for a tempt- 
ing bait. The waters of the marsh change 
biennially from fresh to salt water. From 
July to the winter rains, the mountain 
streams will be dry and the June tides, being 
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are stables of polo ponies, race ponies and 
thoroughbred hunters, kennels with three 
packs of hounds, and pigeon traps. 

Added to the sports in which the horse 
figures are golf, tennis and squash. Polo 
is perhaps the game which Burlingame 
plays best, and among its skilful members 
are: F. J. Carolan, J. L. Tobin, R. M. 
Tobin, W. L. Hobart, P. D. Martin, L. M. 
McCreery, C. Dunphy, J. Lawson, F. J, 
Mackie, F. C. Menzies, T. A. Driscoll, E. W. 
Howard, C. Raoul Duval, R. MeCreery and 
E. J. Tobin. But the sport most enjoyed by 
“the pick and flower of our flying horse- 
men”’ is riding to hounds. There is a meet 
three times a week, the fields are from 
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the largest of the year, back their way into 
the Suisun. 

Charles P. Eells is President of the Ibis 
Club and has so far held the record for the 
best morning’s work, 165 widgeon and 
sprig to one gun. 

The Burlingame Country Club, organized 
in 1893, is one of the most picturesque 
and well-equipped social-sporting establish- 
ments in the world. ‘The house is a quaint 
mixture of Dutch and Spanish architectural 
design and sets in the midst of a sixteen- 
acre tract about ten minutes’ drive from the 
railroad station, over a road bordered on 
both sides by tall eucalyptus trees. There 


thirty-five to fifty, and Mr. Francis J. 
Carolan, one of the plucky riders in the 
San Mateo Hunt, whose energy and en- 
thusiasm have done much for the success 
of the club, is the Master. There are, too, 
women in the club who can live with 
the hounds, notably Miss Therese Mor- 
gan, Mrs. Walter Martin and Mrs. Walter 
Hobart. 

Where in civilization can you beat San 
Francisco? Where else can you play polo 
and race horses the year around? or within 
an hour’s ride of the city by the West Sea 
stalk deer, .flush quail, basket fish or bag 
wild duck? 








THE HAUNTER OF THE PINE GLOOM 
By Charles G. D. Roberts 


OR a moment the Boy felt afraid— 
afraid in his own woods. He felt that 
he was being followed, that there were 

hostile eyes burning into the back of his 
jacket. The sensation was novel to him, as 
well as unpleasant, and he resented it. He 
knew it was all nonsense. There was noth- 
ing in these woods bigger than a weasel, he 
was sure of that. Angry at himself he 
would not look round, 
but swung along care- 
lessly through the thicket. 
being in haste because it 
was already late and the 
cows should have been 
home and milked before 
sundown. Suddenly, 
however, he remembered 
that it was going flat 
against all woodcraft to 
disregard a warning. And 
was he not, indeed, delib- 
erately seeking to culti- 
vate and sharpen his in- 
stincts, in the effort to 
get closer to the wild 
woods folk and know 
them in their furtive 
lives? Moreover, he was 
certainly getting more 
and more afraid! He 
stopped, and peered into 
the pine glaoms which 
surrounded him. 
Standirg motionless as 
a stump, and breathing 
with perfect soundless- 
ness, he strained his ears 
to help his eyes in their 
questioning of this ob- 
scure menace. He could 
see nothing. He could 
hear nothing. Yet he knew his eyes and 
ears were cunning to pierce all the wilder- 
ness disguises. But stay—was that a deeper 
shadow, merely, far among the pine trunks? 
And—did it move? He stole forward; but 
even as he did so, whatever of unusual he 
saw or fancied in the object upon which his 
eyes were fixed melted away. It became but 
a shadow among other shadows, and motion- 
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less as they—all motionless in the calm of the 
tranquil sunset. He ran forward now, im- 
patient to satisfy himself beyond suspicion. 
Yes—of course—it was just this gray spruce 
stump! He turned away, a little puzzled and 
annoyed in spite of himself. Thrashing 
noisily hither and thither through the under- 
brush—quite contrary to his wonted quie- 
tude while in the domains of the woodfolk, 
and calling loudly in 
his clear young voice, 
“Co-petty ! Co-petty ! Co- 
petty! Co-o-o-petty !” 
over and over, he at 
length found the wilful 
young cow which had 
been eluding him. Then 
he drove the herd slowly 
homeward, with mellow 
tink-a-tonk, tank-tonk of 
the cowbells, to the farm- 
yard and the milking. 
Several evenings later, 
when his search for the 
wilful young cow chanced 
to lead him again through 
the corner of this second 
growth pine wood, the 
Boy had a repetition of 
the disturbing  experi- 
ence. This time his re- 
sponse was instant and 
aggressive. As soon as 
he felt that sensation of 
unfriendly eyes pursuing 
him, he turned, swept 
the shadows with his 
piercing scrutiny, 
plunged into the thickets 
with a rush, then stopped 
short as if frozen, almost 
holding his breath in the 
tensity of his stillness. By this procedure 
he hoped to catch the unknown haunter 
of the glooms under the disadvantage of 
motion. But again he was baffled. Neither 
eye nor ear revealed him anything. He 
went home troubled and wondering. 
Some evenings afterwards the same thing 
happened at another corner of the pasture; 
and again one morning when he was fishing 
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in the brook a mile back into the woods, 
where it ran through a tangled growth of 
birch and fir. He began to feel that he was 
either the object of a malicious scrutiny, or 
that he was going back to those baby days 
when he used to be afraid of the dark. Being 
just at the age of ripe boyhood when child- 
ishness in himself would seem least endur- 
able, the latter supposition was not to be 
considered. He therefore set himself to in- 
vestigate the mystery, and to pit his wood- 
craft against the evasiveness of this troub- 
ler of his peace. 

The Boy’s confidence in his woodcraft was 
well founded. His natural aptitude for the 
study of the wild kindred had been culti- 
vated to the utmost of his opportunity, in 
all the time that could be stolen from his 
lesson-hours and from his unexacting duties 
about his father’s place. Impatient and 
boyish in other matters, he had trained him- 
self to the patience of an Indian in regard 
to all matters appertaining to the wood- 
folk. He had a pet theory that the human 
animal was more competent, as a mere 
animal, then it gets the credit of being; and 
it was his particular pride to outdo the wild 
creatures at their own games. He could 
hide, unstirring as a hidden grouse. He 
could run down a deer by sheer endurance— 
only to spare it at the last and let it go, 
observed and mastered, but unhurt. And he 
could see, as few indeed among the wild things 
could. This was his peculiar triumph. His 
eyes could discriminate where theirs could 
not. Perfect movelessness was apt to deceive 
the keenest of them; but his sight was not to 
be so foiled. He could differentiate, grad- 
ually, the shape of the brown hare crouching 
motionless on its brown form; and separate 
the yellow weasel from the tuft of yellow 
weeds; and distinguish the slumbering night- 
hawk from the knot on the hemlock limb. 
He could hear, too, as well as most of the 
wild kindred, and better, indeed, than some; 
but in this he had to acknowledge himself 
hopelessly outclassed by not a few. He 
knew that the wood-mouse and the hare, for 
instance, would simply make a mock of him 
in any test of ears; and as for the owl—well, 
that gifted hearer of infinitesimal sounds 
would be justified in calling him stone-deaf. 

The Boy was a good shot, but very seldom 
was it that he cared to display his skill in 
that direction. It was his ambition to 
“name all the birds without a gun.” He 
would know the wild folk living, not dead. 
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From the feebler of the wild folk he wanted 
trust, not fear; and he himself had no fear, 
on the other hand, of the undisputed Master 
of the Woods, the big black bear. His 
faith, justified by experience, was that the 
bear had sense, knew how to mind his own 
business, and was ready to let other people 
mind theirs. He knew the bear well, from 
patient, secret observation when the big 
beast little imagined himself observed. From 
the neighborhood of a bull moose in rutting 
season he would have taken pains to absent 
himself; and if he had ever come across any 
trace of a panther in those regions, he would 
have studied that uncertain beast with his 
rifle always at hand in case of need. For 
the rest, he felt safe in the woods, as an initi- 
ate of their secrets, and it was unusual for 
him to carry in his wanderings any weapon 
but a stout stick and the sheath-knife in his 
belt. 

Now, however, when he set himself to dis- 
cover what it was that haunted his foot- 
steps in the gloom, he took his little rifle— 
and in this act betrayed to himself more 
uneasiness than he had been willing to ac- 
knowledge. 

This especial afternoon he got the hired 
man to look after the cows for him, and be- 
took himself early, about two hours before 
sundown, to the young pine wood where the 
mystery had begun. In the heart of a little 
thicket, where he was partly concealed and 
where the gray-brown of his clothes: blended 
with the stems and dead branches, he seated 
himself comfortably with his back against a 
stump. Experience had taught him that, 
in order to hold himself long in one position, 
the position chosen must be an easy one. 
Soon his muscles relaxed, and all his senses 
rested, watchful but unstrained. He had 
learned that tensity was a thing to be held 
in reserve until occasion should call for it. 

In a little while his presence was ignored 
or forgotten by the chipmunks, the chick- 
adees, the white-throats, and other unafraid 
creatures. Once a chipmunk, on weighty 
business bent, ran over his legs rather than 
go around so unoffending an obstacle. The 
chickadees played antics on the branches, 
and the air was beaded sweetly everywhere 
with their familiar sic-a-dee, dee-ee. A 
white-throat in the tree right over his head 
whistled his mellow dear, dear eedledee— 
eedledee—eedledee, over and over. But 
there was nothing new in all this: and at 
length he began to grow conscious of his 
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position, and desirous of changing it 
slightly. 

Before he had quite made up his mind to 
this momentous step there came upon his 
ear a beating of wings, and a fine cock 
grouse alighted on a log some forty paces 
distant. He stretched himself, strutted, 
spread his ruff and wings and tail, and was 
about to begin drumming. But before the 
first sonorous note rolled out there was ¢ 
rustle and a pounce. The beautiful bird 
bounded into the air as if hurled from a 
spring; and a great lynx landed on the log, 
digging his claws fiercely into the spot where 
the grouse had stood. As the bird rocketed 
off through the trees the lynx glared after 
him, and emitted a loud, screeching snarl 
of rage. His disappointment was so ob- 
vious and childish that the Boy almost 
laughed out. 

“Lucifee,’ said he to himself, giving it 
the name it went by in all the back settle- 
ments. “That’s the fellow that has been 
haunting me. I didn’t think there were 
any lynxes this side of the mountain. He 
hasn’t seen me, that’s sure. So now it’s my 
turn to haunt him a bit.” 

The lucifee, indeed, had for the moment 
thrown off all concealment, in his fury at the 
grouse’s escape. His stub of a tail twitched 
and his pale bright eyes looked around for 
something on which to vent his feelings. 
Suddenly, however, a wandering puff of air 
blew the scent of the Boy to his nostrils. 
On the instant, like the soundless melting 
of a shadow, he was down behind the log, 
taking observations through the veil of a 
leafy branch. 

Though the animal was looking straight 
toward him, the Boy felt sure he was not 
seen. The eyes, indeed, were but following 
the nose. The lynx’s nose is not so keen 
and accurate in its information as are the 
noses of most of the other wild folk, and the 
animal was puzzled. The scent was very 
familiar to him, for had he not been in- 
vestigating the owner of it for over a week, 
following him at every opportunity with 
mingled curiosity and hatred. Now, judg- 
ing by the scent, the object of his curiosity 
was close at hand—yet incomprehensibly 
invisible. After sniffing and peering for 
some minutes he came out from behind the 
log and crept forward, moving like a shadow, 
and following up the scent. From bush to 
tree-trunk, from thicket to stump, he glided 
with incredible smoothness and rapidity, 
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elusive to the eye, utterly inaudible; and 
behind each shelter he crouched to again 
take observations. The Boy thought of 
him, now, as a sort of malevolent ghost in 
fur, and no longer wondered that he had 
failed to catch a glimpse of him before. 

The lynx (this was the first of its tribe 
the Boy had ever seen, but he knew the 
kind by reputation) was a somewhat dog- 
gish-looking cat, perhaps four or five times 
the weight of an ordinary Tom, and with a 
very uncatlike length of leg in proportion 
to its length of body. Its hindquarters 
were disproportionately high, its tail ridic- 
ulously short. Spiky tufts to its ears and 
a peculiar brushing back of the fur beneath 
its chin gave its round and _fierce-eyed 
countenance an expression at once savage 
and grotesque. Most grotesque of all were 
the huge, noiseless pads of its feet, muffled 
in fur. Its color was a tawny, weather- 
beaten gray-brown. Its eyes pale, round, 
brilliant, and coldly cruel. 

At length the animal, on a stronger puff 
of air, located the scent more closely. This 
was obvious from a sudden stiffening of his 
muscles. His began to discern a 
peculiarity in the pine trunk some twenty 
paces ahead. Surely that was no ordinary 
pine-trunk, that! No, indeed, that was 
where the scent of the Boy came from— 
and the hair on his back bristled fiercely. 
In fact, it was the Boy! The lucifee’s first 
impulse on the discovery, was to shrink 
off like a mist, and leave further investiga- 
tion to a more favorable opportunity. But 
he thought better of it because the Boy 
was still. Could he be asleep? Or, 
perhaps, dead? At any rate, it would 
seem, he was for the moment harmless. 
Curiosity overcoming discretion, and pos- 
sibly hatred suggesting a chance of ad- 
vantageous attack, the animal lay down, 
his paws folded under him, contemplatively, 
and studied with round fierce eyes the 
passive figure beneath the tree. 

The Boy, meanwhile, returned the stare 
with like interest, but through narrowed 
lids, lest his eyes should betray him; and 
his heart beat fast with the excitement of 
the situation. There was a most thrilling 
uncertainty, indeed, as to what the animal 
would do next. He was glad he had brought 
his rifle. 

Presently the lucifee arose and began 
creeping stealthily closer, at the same time 
swerving off to the right as if to get behind 
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the tree. Whether his purpose in this was 
to escape unseen or to attack from the rear, 
the Boy could not decide: but what he did 
decide was that the game was becoming 
hazardous and should be brought to im- 
mediate close. He did not want to be 
compelled to shoot the beast in self-defence, 
for, this being the first lynx he had ever 
seen, he wanted tostudy him. So, suddenly, 
with the least possible movement of his 
features, he squeaked like a wood-mouse, 
then qutt-quit-ed like a grouse, then gave 
to a nicety the sonorous call of the great 
horned owl. 

The astonished lynx seemed to shrink 
into himself, as he flattened against the 
ground, grown moveless as a stone. It 
was incredible, appalling indeed, that these 
familiar and well-understood voices should 
all come from that same impassive figure. 
He crouched unstirring for so long that at 
last the shadows began to deepen percept- 
ibly. The Boy remembered that he had 
heard, some time ago, the bells of the re- 
turning cows; and he realized that it might 
not be well to give his adversary the ad- 
vantage of the dark. Nevertheless, the 
experience was one of absorbing interest 
and he hated to close it. 

At length the lucifee came to the con- 
clusion that the mystery should be probed 
more fully. Once more he rose upon his 
padded, soundless paws, and edged around 
stealthily to get behind the tree. This was 
not to be permitted. The Boy burst into 
a peal of laughter and slowly rose to his 
feet. On the instant the lucifee gave a 
bound, like a great rubber ball, backward 
into a thicket. It seemed as if his big feet 
were all feathers, and as if every tree trunk 
bent to intervene and screen his going. 
The Boy rubbed his eyes, bewildered at so 
complete and instantaneous an exit. Grasp- 
ing his rifle in readiness he hurried forward, 
searching every thicket, looking behind 
every stump and trunk. The haunter of 
the glooms had disappeared. 

After this, however, the Boy was no more 
troubled by the mysterious pursuit. The 
lynx had evidently found out all he re- 
quired to know about him. On the other 
hand the Boy was balked in his purpose of 
finding out all he wanted to know about 
the lynx. That wary animal eluded all 
his most patient and ingenious lyings-in- 
wait, until the Boy began to feel that his 
woodcraft was being turned to a derision. 
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Only once more that autumn did he catch 
a glimpse of his shy opponent, and then by 
chance, when he was on another trail. Hid- 
den at the top of a thick-wooded bank he 
was watching a mink at its fishing in the 
brook below. But as it turned out, the 
dark little fisherman had another watcher 
as well. The pool in the brook was full of 
large suckers. The mink had just brought 
one to land in his triangular jaws and was 
proceeding to devour it, when a silent gray 
thunderbolt fell upon him. There was a 
squeak and a snarl; and the long, snaky 
body of the mink lay as still as that of the 
fish which had been its prey. Crouching 
over his double booty, a paw on each, the 
lynx glared about him in exultant pride. 
The scent of the Boy, high on the bank 
above, did not come to him. The fish, as 
the more highly prized tid-bit, he devoured 
at once. Then, after licking his lips and 
polishing his whiskers, he went loping off 
through the woods with the limp body of the 
mink hanging from his jaws, to eat it at 
leisure in his lair. The Boy made up his 
mind to find out where that lair was hidden. 
But his searchings were all vain, and he 
tried to console himself with the theory that 
the animal was wont to travel great dis- 
tances in his hunting—a theory which he 
knew in his heart to be contrary to the customs 
of the cat-kindred. 

During the winter he was continually tan- 
talized by coming across the lucifee’s tracks 
—great footprints, big enough to do for 
the trail-signature of the panthcr himself. 
If he followed these tracks far he was sure 
to find interesting records of wilderness 
adventure—here a spot where the lynx had 
sprung upon a grouse, and missed it, or upon 
a hare, and caught it; and once he found 
the place where the big furry paws had: dug 
down to the secret white retreat where a 
grouse lay sleeping under the snow. But 
by and by the tracks would cross each other, 
and make wide circles, or end in a tree where 
there was no lucifee to be found. And the 
Boy was too busy at home to give the time 
which he saw it would require to unravel 
the maze to its end. But he refused to con- 
sider himself defeated. He merely regarded 
his triumph as postponed. 

Early in the spring the triumph came— 
though not just the triumph he had expected. 
Before the snow was quite gone, and 
when the sap was begining to flow from the 
sugar maples, he went with the hired man 
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to tap a grove of extra fine trees some five 
miles east from the settlement. Among the 
trees they had a sugar camp; and when not 
at the sugar-making, the Boy explored a 
near by burnt-land ridge, very rocky and 
rich in coverts, where he had often thought 
the old lynx, his adversary, might have made 
his lair. Here, the second day after his 
arrival, he came upon a lucifee track. But 
it was not the track with which he was 
familiar. It was smaller, and the print of 
the right forefoot lacked a toe. 

The Boy grinned happily and rubbed his 
mittened hands. “Aha!” said he to him- 
self, “better and better! There is a Mrs. 
Lucifee. Now we'll see where she hides her 
kittens.” 

The trail was an easy one this time, for 
no enemies had been looked for in that desert 
neighborhood. He followed it for about 
half a mile, and then caught sight of a hollow 
under an overhanging rock, to which the 
tracks seemed to lead. Working around to 
get the wind in his face he stole cautiously 
nearer, till he saw that the hollow was indeed 
the entrance to a cave, and that the tracks 
led directly into it. He had no desire to 
investigate further, with the risk of finding 
the lucifee at home; and it was getting too 
late for him to undertake his usual watching 
tactics. He withdrew stealthily and re- 
turned to the camp in exultation. 

In the night a thaw set in, so the Boy was 
spared the necessity of waiting for the noon 
sun to soften the snow and make the walk- 
ing noiseless. He set out on the very edge 
of sunrise, and reached his hiding place 
while the mouth of the cave was still in 
shadow. On the usual crisp mornings of 
sugar the snow at such an hour 
would have borne a crust, to crackle sharply 
under every footstep and proclaim an in- 
truding presence to all the wood folk for a 
quarter of a mile about. 

After waiting for a good half hour, his 
eyes glued to a small black opening under the 
rock, his heart gave a leap of strong, joyous 
excitement. He saw the lucifee’s head ap- 
pear in the doorway. She peered about her 
cautiously, little dreaming, however, that 
there was any cause for caution. Then she 
came forth into the blue morning light, 
yawned hugely, and stretched herself like 
a cat. She was smaller than the Boy’s old 
adversary, somewhat browner in hue, leaner, 
and of a peculiarly malignant expression. The 
Boy had an instant intuition that she would 
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be the more dangerous antagonist of the two; 
and a feeling of sharp hostility toward her, 
such as he’had never felt toward her mate, 
arose in his heart. 

When she had stretched to her satisfac- 
tion, and washed her face perfunctorily 
with two or three sweeps of her big paw, she 
went back into the cave. In two or three 
minutes she reappeared, and this time with 
a brisk air of purpose. She turned to the 
right, along a well-worn trail, ran up a tree 
to take a survey of the country, descended 
hastily, and glided away among the thickets. 

“Tt’s breakfast she’s after,” said the Boy 
to himself, “and she’ll take some time to 
find it.” 

When she had been some ten minutes 
gone, the Boy went boldly down to the 
cave. He had no fear of encountering the 
male, because he knew from an old hunter 
who had taught him his first wood-lore that 
the male lucifee is not popular with his mate 
at whelping time, having a truly Saturnian 
fashion of devouring his own offspring. 
But there was the possibility, remote, in- 
deed, but disquieting, of the mother turning 
back to see to some neglected duty; and 
with this chance in view he held his rifle 
ready. 

Inside the cave he stood still and waited 
for his eyes to get used to the gloom. Then 
he discovered, in one corner, on a nest of 
fur and dry grass, a litter of five lucifee 
whelps. They were evidently very young, 
little larger than ordinary kittens, and too 
young to know fear, but their eyes were 
wide open, and they stood up on strong 
legs when he touched them softly with his 
palm. Disappointed in their expectation 
of being nursed, they mewed, and there 
was something in their cries that sounded 
strangely wild and fierce. To the Boy’s 
great surprise they were quite different in 
color from their gray-brown, unmarked 
parents, being striped vividly and profusely, 
like a tabby or a tiger. The Boy was de- 
lighted with them, and made up his mind 
that when they were a few days older he 
would take two of them home with him 
to be brought up in the ways of civilization. 

Three days later he again visited the 
den, this time with a basket in which to 
carry away his prizes. After waiting an 
hour to see if the mother were anywhere 
about he grew impatient. Stealing as 
close to the cave’s mouth as the covert 
would permit, he squeaked like a wood- 
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mouse, several times. This seductive sound 
bringing no response, he concluded that 
the old lucifee must be absent. He went 
up to the mouth of the cave and peered in, 
holding his rifle in front of his face in readi- 
ness for an instant shot. When his eyes 
got command of the dusk he saw to his 
surprise that the den was empty. He 
entered and felt the vacant nest. It was 
quite cold, and had a deserted air. Then 
he realized what had happened, and cursed 
his clumsiness. The old lucifee, when she 
came back to her den, had learned by means 
of her nose that her enemy had discovered 
her hiding-place and touched her young 
with his defiling human hands, thereupon 
in wrath she had carried them away to 
some remote and unviolated lair. Till they 
were grown to nearly the full stature of 
lucifee destructiveness, the Boy saw no more 
of his wonderful lucifee kittens. 

Toward the latter part of the summer, 
however, he began to think that perhaps 
he had made a mistake in leaving these 
fierce beasts multiply. He no longer suc- 
ceeded in catching sight of them as they 
went about their furtive business, for they 
had somehow become aware of his wood- 
craft and distrustful of their own shifts. 
But on all sides he found trace of their 
depredations among the weaker creatures. 
He observed that the rabbits were growing 
scarce about the settlement; and even the 
grouse were less numerous in the upland 
thickets of young birch. As all the harm- 
less wood folk were his friends he began to 
feel that he had been false to them in spar- 
ing their enemies. Thereupon, he took to 
carrying his rifle whenever he went ex- 
ploring. He had not really declared war 
upon the haunters of the glooms, but his 
relations with them were becoming dis- 
tinetly strained. 

At length the rupture came; and it was 
violent. In one of the upland pastures, 
far back from the settlement, he came upon 
the torn carcass of a half-grown lamb. He 
knew that this was no work of a bear, for 
the berries were abundant that autumn, 
and the bear prefers berries to mutton. 
Moreover, when a bear kills a sheep he 
skins it deftly and has the politeness to 
leave the pelt rolled up in a neat bundle, 
just to indicate to the farmer that he has 
been robbed by a gentleman. But this 
carcass was torn and mangled most un- 
tidily ; and the Boy divined the culprits. 
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It was early in the afternoon when he 
made his find, and he concluded that the 
lucifees were likely to return to their prey 
before evening. He hid himself, therefore, 
behind a log thickly fringed with juniper, 
not twenty-five paces from the carcass; 
and waited, rifle in hand. 

A little before sunset appeared the five 
young lucifers, now nearly full grown. 
They fell at once to tearing at the carcass, 
with much jealous snarling and fighting. 
Soon afterwards came the mother, with a 
well-fed, leisurely air; and at her heels, the 
big male of the Boy’s first acquaintance. 
It was evident that, now that the rabbits 
were getting scarce, the lucifees were hunt- 
ing in packs, a custom very unusual with 
these unsocial beasts under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, and only adopted when seeking 
big game. The big male cuffed the cubs 
aside without ceremony, mounted the car- 
-ass With an air of lordship, glared about 
him, and suddenly, with a snarl of wrath, 
fixed his eyes upon the green branches 
wherein the Boy lay concealed. At the 
same time the female, who had stopped 
short, sniffing and peering suspiciously, 
crouched to her belly, and began to crawl 
very softly and stealthily, as a cat crawls 
upon an unsuspecting bird, toward the in- 
nocent-looking juniper thicket. 

The Boy realized that he had presumed 
too far upon the efficacy of stillness and that 
the lynxes, at this close range, had detected 
him. He realized, too, that now, jealous in 
the possession of their prey, they had some- 
how laid aside their wonted fear of him; and 
he congratulated himself heartily that his 
little rifle was a repeater. Softly he raised 
it to take aim at the nearest, and to him the 
most dangerous of his foes, the cruel-eyed 
female; but in doing so he stirred, ever so 
little, the veiling fringe of juniper. At the 
motion the big male sprang forward, with 
two great bounds, and crouched within ten 
yards of the log. His stub of a tail twitched 
savagely. He was plainly nerving himself 
to the attack. 

There was no time to lose. Taking quick 
but careful aim the Boy fired. The bullet 
found its mark between the brute’s eyes 
and he straightened out where he lay, with- 
out a kick. At the sound and the flash the 
female doubled upon herself as quick as 
light; and before the Boy could get a shot at 
her she was’behind a stump some rods away, 
shrinking small, and fleeing like a gray shred 
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of vapor. The whelps, too, had vanished with 
almost equal skill—all but one. He, less 
alert and intelligent than his fellows, tried 
concealment behind a clump of pink fire- 
weed. But the Boy’seyes pierced thescreen ; 
and the next bullet, cutting the fireweed 
stalks, took vengeance for many slaughtered 
hares and grouse. 

After this the Boy saw no more of his 
enemies for some months, but though they 
had grown still more wary their experience 
had not made them less audacious. Before 
the snow fell they had killed another sheep; 
and the Boy was sure that they, rather than 
any skunks or foxes, were to blame for the 
disappearance of several geese from his 
flock. His primeval hunting instincts were 
now aroused, and he was no longer merely 
the tender-hearted and sympathetie ob- 
server. It was only toward the marauding 
lucifees, however, that his feelings had 
changed. The rest of the wild folk he loved 
as well as before, but for the time he was too 
busy to think of them. 

When the snow came, and footsteps left 
their tell-tale records, the Boy found to his 
surprise that he had but one lucifee to deal 
with. Every lynx track in the neighbor- 
hood had a toe missing on the right forefoot. 
It was clear that the whelps of last spring 
had shirked the contest and betaken them- 
selves to other and safer hunting-grounds; 
but he felt that between himself and the 
vindictive old female it was war to the knife. 
Her tracks fairly quartered the outlying 
fields all about his father’s farm, and were 
even to be. found now and again around the 
sheep-pen and the fowl-house. Yet never, 
devise he ever so cunningly, did he get a 
glimpse of so much as her gray stub tail. 

At last, through an open window, she 
invaded the sheep-pen by night and killed 
two young ewes. To the Boy this seemed 
mere wantonness of cruelty, and he set his 
mind to a vengeance which he had hitherto 
been unwilling to consider. He resolved to 
trap his enemy, since he cou'd not shoot 
her. 

Now as a mere matter of woodcraft, he 
knew all about trapping and snaring; but 
ever since the day, now five years. gone, 
when he had been heart-stricken by his first 
success in rabbit-snaring, he had hated every- 
thing like a snare or trap. Now, however, 
in the interests of all the helpless creatures 
of the neighborhood, wild or tame, he made 
up his mind to snare the lucifee. He went 
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about it with his utmost skill, in a fashion 
taught him by an old Indian trapper. 

Close beside one of his foe’s remoter run- 
ways, in an upland field where the hares 
were still abundant, the Boy set his snare. 
It was just a greatly exaggerated rabbit 
snare, of extra heavy wire and a cord of 
triple strength. But instead of being at- 
tached to the top of a bent-down sapling, 
it was fastened to a billet of wood about four 
feet long and nearly two inches in diameter. 
This substantial stick was supported on two 
forked uprights driven into the snow beside 
the runway. Then young fir-bushes were 
stuck about it carefully in a way to conceal 
evidence of his handiwork; and an artful 
arrangement of twigs disguised the am- 
bushed loop of wire. 

Just behind the loop of wire, and some 
inches below it, the Boy arranged his bait. 
This consisted of the head and skin of a hare, 
stuffed carefully with straw, and posed in a 
life-like attitude. It seemed, indeed, to be 
comfortably sleeping on the snow, under the 
branches of a young fir-tree; and the Boy 
felt confident that the tempting sight would 
prevent the wily old lucifee from taking any 
thought to the surroundings before securing 
the prize. 

Late that afternoon, when rose and gold 
were in the sky, and the snowy open spaces 
were of a fainter rose, and the shadows took 
on an ashy purple under the edges of the 
pines and firs, the old lucifee came drifting 
along like a phantom. She peered hungrily 
under every bush, hoping to catch some 
careless hare asleep. On a sudden a green- 
ish fire flamed into her wide eyes. She 
crouched, and moved even more stealthily 
than was her wont. The snow, the trees, 
the still sweet evening light, seemed to 
invest her with silence. Very soundly it 
slept, that doomed hare, crouching under 
the fir-bush! And now, she was within 
reach of her spring. She shot forward, 
straight and strong and true. 

Her great paws covered the prey, in- 
deed; but at the same instant a sharp, firm 
grip clutched her throat with a jerk, and 
then something hit her a sharp rap over 
the shoulders. With a wild leap backward 
and aside she sought to evade the mysterious 
attack. But the noose settled firmly behind 
her ears, and the billet of wood, with a nasty 
tug at her throat, leapt after her. 

So this paltry thing was her assailant! 
She flew into a wild rage at the stick, tearing 
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at it with her teeth and claws. But this made 
no difference with the grip about her throat 
so she backed off again. The stick followed 
—and the grip tightened. Bracing her 
forepaws upon the wood she pulled fiercely 
to free herself; and the wire drew taut till 
her throat was almost closed. Her rage 
had hastened her doom, fixing the noose 
where there was no such thing as clawing 
it off. Then fear took the place of rage in 
her savage heart. Her lungs seemed burst- 
ing. She began to realize that it was not 
the stick, but some more potent enemy 
whom she must circumvent or overcome. 
She picked up the billet between her jaws, 
climbed a big birch tree which grew close 
by, ran out upon a limb some twenty feet 
from the ground, and dropped the stick, 
thinking thus to rid herself of the throttling 
burden. 

The shock, as the billet reached the end 
of its drop, jerked her from her perch; but 
clutching frantically she gained a foothold 
on another limb eight or ten feet lower 
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down. There she clung, her tongue out, 
her eyes filming, her breath stopped, strange 
colors of flame and darkness rioting in her 
brain. Bracing herself with all her re- 
maining strength against the pull of the 
dangling stick, she got one paw firmly 
fixed against a small jutting branch. Thus 
it happened that when, a minute later, her 
life went out and she fell, she fell on the 
other side of the limb. The billet of wood 
flew up, caught in a fork, and held fast; and 
the limp, tawny body, twitching for a 
minute convulsively, hung some six or seven 
feet above its own tracks in the snow. 

An hour or two later the moon rose, 
silvering the open spaces. Then, one by 
one and two by two, the hares came leaping 
down the aisles of pine and fir. Hither and 
thither around the great birch tree they 
played, every now and then stopping to sit 
up and thump challenges to their rivals. 
And because it was quite still, they never 
saw the body of their deadliest foe, hanging 
stark from the branch above them. 





“PAPABOTTE” SHOOTING IN LOUISIANA 


HOW THE CREOLES KILL AND COOK 
THE FINEST PLOVER IN AMERICA 


By Andrew Wilkinson 


HERE is an American plover too sus- 
ceptible to cold weather to endure 
even the mild winter climate of 

south Louisiana, though it nests in our 
northern border States. 

That bird bears three names. When it 
reaches the cattle pastures and prairies of 
southwest Louisiana about the middle of 
March, it is called the Mexican plover, from 
its wintering place in Mexico. It tarries 
a month or two in the Gulf Coast parishes 
to rest and recuperate after the first half 
of its long northward flight. During this 
spring journey and stay, true sportsmen 
do not trouble the Mexican plovers; the 
birds are lean froma the weariness of long 
migration and so tame that the veriest tyro 
is able to shoot them on the ground at short 
gun-range. After feeding awhile on the re- 


vivified insect-life of the south Louisiana and 
Texas prairies, the plovers commence pairing 
off about the middle of April and leaving in 
small detachments; and, before the middle 
of May, the last of them have departed from 
their half-way feeding grounds to follow 
the far northward advance of spring. 

In their breeding region, they go by the 
general name of upland plover, with varia- 
tions of title according to local provincialism. 

In August the comparatively cool nights 
of their summer range warn their over- 
sensitive bodies that it is time to depart for 
the milder climes and more abundant bird- 
pastures of the distant South. In the 
latter half of August, they appear again in 
south Louisiana. Having evidently stopped 
daily for mea]s in their southward migration, 
they reach the Gulf Coast region plump birds, 
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at least fifty per cent. bigger than they 
were when they departed in the spring. 

After sojourning a few days on the half- 
cropped prairies, they become so corpulent 
as to be almost equal in weight to a fat 
green-winged teal. They gorge themselves 
on the countless myriads of Mexican flies 
that swarm close to the ground in the short 
grassy tussocks of the prairie pastures. 
That pungent and juicy diet is said to 
give their flesh such characteristics as 
those possessed by the edible bird-nests and 
the biche-de-mer so eagerly sought by the 
opulent mandarins of China. Without 
considering such claims, it can be truthfully 
said that in such condition they have a 
richness and delicacy of flavor unrivaled 
by any other game bird in America. If it 
were possible to take the woodcock, the 
snipe and the ortolan at their best, and 
make one composite bonne-bouche of a bird, 
the royal “papabotte”’ of Louisiana, as this 
bird is locally known, would still remain 
supreme on the table. 

As the plovers grow fatter, they become 
more jovial, and give voice to their jollity, 
so that everywhere over their feeding 
grounds may be heard their flute-like triple 
note which the native Creole hunters con- 
strue into “pap-a-botte” and thus give the 
bird its commonly accepted Louisiana 
name. 

Wisdom seems to warn these birds that 
the fatter they grow, the greater is their dan- 
ger from powder and shot: and, though in 
their extreme corpulence they are lazy 
enough when unmolested, they are then 
quickest to take wing at the approach of a 
walking hunter, and rise far beyond gun- 
range. But, with all their cunning, the 
birds are in some respects fools of fools. 
A man seated in an uncovered wagon may 
almost drive over them on their level 
prairie feeding-grounds before they will 
move, running a little distance out of his 
way or lazily taking wing. 

How these birds are shot and cooked in 
the Creole country may be described in the 
late hunting experience of a sportsman 
named herein Mr. Johns, for shortness and 
general convenience. The scene of this di- 
version was one of the Calcasieu prairies of 
southwest Louisiana, and the time an early 
morning in mid-September. The first “Texas 
norther” of theseason had come the previous 
night to pull the thermometer down from 
the eighties of the day before to the sixties 
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that morning. Mr. Johns jumped into a 
rough-looking two-wheeled hunting wagon on 
the wide seat beside his Creole friend and 
guide, Attakapas Jaques. The driver’s Creole 
cow-pony was harnessed in the shafts and 
his shaggy nondescript retriever lay curled 
up behind the seat in the rude box which 
formed the body of that vehicle. Under 
the seat had been stowed away a hundred 
shells, loaded with some prime brand of 
smokeless powder and No. 8 shot. 

“Eh, bien,’ exclaimed Jaques, as Mr. 
Johns made himself comfortable and laid 
his favorite little hammerless muzzle out- 
ward across his lap, “I goin’ tek you to 
dat praree vacherie. I been see plentee doze 
papabotte dere yisterday, me;’ then he 
gave his little beast a brisk slap with the 
rawhide reins and a smart touch of the 
quirt, which inspired the sleepy-looking 
animal to set forth for the hunting grounds 
with the most unexpected speed. 

They soon struck the “Cowpen Prairie,” 
an expanse of many square miles, covered 
with short herbage, dotted with innumer- 
able tufts of coarser grass, and traced here 
and there by water-filled depressions or 
coulées. As they entered the prairie, they 
heard sweet and clear ahead of them, and 
to the right and left, “Pap-a-botte ;” 
“nap-a-botte ;” “pap-a-botte.” 

“Mais ecoutez, m’sieur, leesten,” cried 
Jaques; “don’t I been tell to you doze 
papabotte was tick lak doze petits fleurs 
bleus on dat vacherie?” Then, seeing a pair 
of the brown-gray streaked plover, twenty 
yards to the left, he pointed them out and 
eagerly whispered, “Shoot, m’sieur, shoot 
quick; dey goin’ fly ’way, yaas.” Mr. 
Johns laughed and declared that he would 
rather flush them and shoot them flying. 

The louder talk flushed the two birds; 
the first was dropped neatly, the other 
missed clean. The sportsman’s aim was 
unsteadied by a jerk of the horse jolting the 
wagon and the nimble mid-air dodge of the 
plover startled at the first crack of his gun. 
In a space of three or four acres a score 
more of the birds, scared up by the double 
report, flew off a few hundred yards and 
scattered over the prairie. The shaggy 
fur-ball in the back of the hunting cart 
uncoiled itself at the command of Jaques, 
bounded out and brought back the dead bird. 
The light detonations of the smokeless 
powder created no commotion among the 
birds a little farther ahead; and before 
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the men had gone on a hundred and fifty 
yards they saw another trim-legged plover 
daintily stepping about picking up his 
Mexican fly breakfast. He was within thirty 
feet of the gun when, with a loud clap of his 
hands, Mr. Johns scared him to wing. The 
bird listlessly soaring away was allowed the 
proper shooting distance, then killed. As 
the mongrel retriever jumped back into the 
wagon with that bird, Mr. Johns found that 
the fall to earth had split the plump breast 
of the plover, so over-fat was he. 

After an hour or two of this shooting, 
Jaques drove his cart over to the thicker 
and taller growth near the edge of one of the 
rain-filled coulées. There he pulled up his 
pony and said, “ M’sieur Jawn, you bes’ git 
down now an’ walk slow ’long doze high 
grass; I goin’ sen’ my dawg in dere; dey 
got praree cheekhen in doze grass, yaas.” 

The dog bounced out and began to thrash 
about, noisily beating this thick cover; and 
before long out flew a last spring’s brood of 
prairie chickens scared so badly that they 
went “seven ways for Sunday.” A pair 
of them fell dead on the prairie and eight 
or ten soared on half a mile away to another 
coulée. The fugitives were quickly followed 
and half of them were brought to bag when 
the survivors had, at last, by concealment 
or long flight, eluded further pursuit. 

As the sportsman and his guide were 
returning at midday with a reasonable 
bag of plovers and prairie chickens, Jaques, 
who was hungry enough himself, put a 
keener edge on Mr. Johns’ rising appetite 
as he piloted his pony over the prairie 
back to their hunting lodge. 

He commenced: 

“You lak h’eat doze papabotte, M’sieur 
Jawn?” 

“Yes,” answered Mr. Johns, “but would 
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it not be wrong to cook them so soon after 
being killed.” 

“Non, non,” ejaculated the Creole; “ you 
bes’ cook him soon as he git col’; you kip 
doze papabotte one day, his griss git what 
you call rahnceed; doze papabotte not lak 
doze becasses an’ doze hecassines (woodcock 
and snipe) what mo’ good when dey been 
kip one or two wik—doze papabotte spile 
quick, yaas!” 

“Then how should papabotte be cooked, 
Jaques?” asked Mr. Johns, smiling at his 
companion’s enthusiasm over the theme. 

“Well, I goin’ tell you, me; you picks 
doze fedder from doze papabotte, you leef 
him so” 

“What!” interrupted Mr. Johns; “vou 
eat him, Mexican flies and all?” 

“Yaas, da’s good for seasonin’—mais, if 
you no lak him ‘en traine,’ you gots him; 
mais, you no spleet him wiz ze knife, non; 
you ties his laig wiz one string; you hangs 
him close one hot charcoals fire; doze 
papabotte he spin roun’ and roun, ‘comme 
ca’ (twisting his forefinger rapidly), on 
dat string; you ketch dat fat what melt in 
one petit plat h’onder dat papabotte; you 
puts petit salt, petit black pep’; mais no, 
but no griss on dat papabotte; he got 
plentee griss, yaas; when dat papabotte been 
cook’ quick you puts him in dat petit plat 
wiz one ring green parslee roun him; you 
squiz one petit morceau de limon on dat 
papabotte; you h’eats dat papabotte an’ 

!” Jaques finished his verbal recipe 
with a gustatory pop of his tongue in his 
distended cheek that scared the tired pony 
to a runaway gait. 

Before the faintest trace of autumn frost 
can be found on the prairies of south 
Louisiana, the triple-named, triple-noted 
plover has flown far to the plains of Mexico. 





“THE GARDENS OF THE KING” 


AN 


AMERICAN INLAND 


SEA 


By W. S. Dunbar 


stretching westward from Nuevitas 
for a hundred and fifty miles and 
more, there lies a remarkable region which 
is still unknown to the seeker after new 
scenes, natural beauty and an outing in 
strange places. Here, lying parallel with 
the main coast and extending from east to 
west, are four large islands called Sabinal, 
Guahaba, Romano and Cocos. Surround- 
ing them, as with a maze, are countless 
hundreds of other islets, big and little, that 
sprinkle the surface of the sea as though 
some giant hand had scattered them. Be- 
neath, in water whose clearness defies the 
telling, is an animal life so fantastic in form, 
so prodigal in color, that its creation seems 
a joke of omnipotence. There are the shark 
and the sponge, the fairy sea-horse and the 
huge manatee, the corr and the crocodile, 
the scarlet red snapper and the giant turtle, 
the squirming devil fish, the rainbow-hued 
shells of monstrous mollusks, the star fish, 
the spiny sea urchin, the iridescent jelly 
fish and the jolly dolphin, all darting, crawl- 
ing, playing and living in a forest of purple 
sea weed, or over a submarine desert of 
glistening sand. Aloft in the air, like a 
Brobdingnagian mosquito, floats the pelican, 
watching for his dinner; the white egret 
with his priceless plumes is wafted along 
like a great snowflake; the wild pigeon in 
myriads clouds the sky; innumerable cranes, 
with outstreaming legs, flap past, and the 
scarlet flamingo, like a flaming brand, sails 
by. On those hundreds of islands the rasp- 
ing rustle of many palm trees sounds by 
day and by night. Out from the jungle 
comes the harsh discord of the paroquet and 
the parrot. The rat-like hutia scrambles 
among the trees. Spotted deer dance 
through the forest. The hideous iguana 
basks in the sun, and on some fallen trunk 
there lie the quiet, shining coils of a splendid 
boa constrictor. 
It was here that Columbus, from the deck 
of his caravel, got his first glimpse of Cuba. 
He looked up into the sky and into the sea, 
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and upon the land where the plumes of palm 
trees nodded to him as he passed, and then, 
exclaiming that mortal eye had never gazed 
upon a scene more beautiful, he named 
this archipelago, “The Gardens of the 
King.” It is the same to-day as it was 
when it awoke the admiration of the Dis- 
coverer. 

Nuevitas, which is the natural starting 
point for a trip among the Jardines del Rey 
of Columbus, is but five days’ sail from New 
York. Up to this time, to the average 
traveler, a visit to Cuba has meant simply 
a trip to Havana, with perhaps excursions 
to the nearby towns. But the sportsman, 
the amateur naturalist, the man who 
craves to get away somewhere and see 
strange things will let the cities look after 
themselves, and take to the woods or the 
water. In the Archipelago along the north 
coast of Cuba he has both, and no region so 
easily accessible from the States is at the 
same time so primeval, so luxuriant with 
strange life, so full of opportunity for new 
experience both afloat and ashore. 

Smith and I got our boat in Nuevitas, a 
light-draught, broad-beamed tub of an affair, 
just suited to the waters. Aft we towed a 
flat-bottomed punt for ascending crocodile 
streams and landing in very shallow places. 
“El Capitan” talked some English and 
understood more, and he, with another 
hombre, made up the crew. The whole 
maritime outfit cost eighteen dollars a week, 
and might perhaps have been had for a trifle 
less. We took guns for birds, a rifle for 
deer, crocodiles and manatee, a snake box, 
gunny sacks, knives, canvas hammocks, 
head and hammock coverings of the finest 
obtainable cheesecloth, rain coats, leggings, 
gauntlets, and a few simple remedies sug- 
gested by a local physician. Our commis- 
sary department was built upon the native 
bill of fare, which is both wisest and cheap- 
est, and we avoided all fruits. Our staples 
were coffee, sugar, cigars, matches, rum, 
sweet potatoes, rice, salt, beans, flour and 
bacon, Wewore stoutcanvassuits. Afloat, 
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our crew sometimes wore linen trousers and 
hats, and sometimes just hats. A man 
should always wear a hat in Cuba. Our 
meals were cooked aboard, in a charcoal 
stove, with coffee hotatall hours. At night, 
except when too far inland on the main 
coast, we slung our hammocks athwart ship 
and shielded our faces from the glare of 
the moon. The Cubans curled up. Thus 
equipped, we set sail. 

The archipelago of which I have spoken is, 
roughly speaking, a breakwater lying from 
ten to twenty-five miles off the main coast. 
Between the larger islands and the mainland 
therefore, are some 2,500 square miles or 
more of waters, and this miniature inland 
sea is studded with islets built up through 
the ages by coral polyps, and decorated with 
a riot of tropical green. Here and there are 
long, narrow, twisting passages leading to 
the open sea. Sometimes these channels are 
so overhung with trees and vines, so hidden, 
that they might be passed at fifty yards 
without detection; and within them, where 
they widen out, the waters are as quiet as 
the surface of a mill pond. The great bay 
itself is shallow. Occasionally there are 
spots where from fifteen to thirty feet of 
water may be found, but for scores of miles 
the bottom of the sea is only six or eight 
feet below its surface, and as flat as a barn 
floor. So, lying face downward on the bit 
of deck in the bow of your drifting boat, you 
may study every incident, every crab com- 
edy and cannibalistic tragedy in the drama 
of submarine life, all performed for your 
particular benefit. 

Sometimes as you float along you will 
see a young shark, sneaking like a wolf be- 
hind a hedge of restless seaweed, while a 
dozen little kittenish fish are playing near. 
A bit farther on you see a big brown star 
fish, a foot in diameter, walking along with 
all the ponderous dignity of a banker on a 
Sunday morning. Then, dimly, you see a 
long, black shadow ahead, and as you draw 
nearer the shadow resolves. itself into the 
water-logged trunk of a sunken palm tree, 
and at last, when your eager face is just over 
the sunken log it turns its long, narrow snout, 
raises a flurry of sand with its feet and tail, 
and slides away in the shape of a ten-foot 
crocodile. 

Following the high, rugged coast which 
extends for some distance west of Nuevitas, 
we passed in a deep channel between two 
bold, forest-clad islands, and then stood 
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away for the passage which connects Nue- 
vitas bay with the archipelago, south of 
Sabinal island. The bay of Nuevitas, at 
least a hundred miles in circumference, filled 
with odd nooks and islands, and surrounded 
by peninsulas, promontories, inlets and 
weird mango swamps is itself worth several 
days, but the unknown lay beyond. Soon, 
however, the marvelous panorama of that 
magnificent, immense, land-locked harbor 
will be discovered and appreciated. Then 
hotels and the winter homes of nabobs will 
crown its bluffs, and Bermuda will be for- 
gotten. 

The channel leading westward into the 
region of the archipelago is for some un- 
scrutable reason called the Shanghai. 
Through this tortuous passage we squirmed 
next day, sometimes propelling our craft 
by poles, sometimes with all hands over- 
board, pushing and pulling, while the over- 
hanging vegetation swept the deck. As 
we laboriously rounded one abrupt turn 
within an oar’s length of the shore, “Capi- 
tan” stopped short, pointed and whispered, 
“Maja grande.” I looked, and there, a 
dozen feet away, lay a magnificent snake. 
He was draped on a fallen palm, right by 
the water’s edge where the jungle began, 
and was within a few inches, either way, of 
fifteen feet in length. His girth was about 
a foot and a half. The sunlight, sifting 
down through the waving branches, touched 
him, and seemed to turn his skin to bur- 
nished, iridescent metal. I had hunted and 
caught garter snakes, water snakes, black 
snakes and that ilk at home, but I had not 
before met a boa constrictor face to face on 
his own door step. Under such cireum- 
stances he inspires a certain respect. As 
his firm flesh rose and fell with his breathing, 
catching the sunbeams at different angles, 
his coloring turned from bronze-red and 
brown to black and peacock purple, like 
silk that changes. Not once did he move, 
for he was not afraid. Yet he was ready 
to move if need be, for his head was toward 
us, and that he could move with good effect 
we well knew. In the open we four could 
have got him, but there, with water on the 
one hand and an impenetrable jungle on 
the other, a fight with that thrashing cata- 
pult was not to be thought of. So we left 
him, still quiet, still ready, still watching, 
still shimmering in his raiment of royal color. 

Some twenty miles to the westward of 
the Shanghai passageway, and on the 
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mainland, a few days later, we found a 
river that swarms with crocodiles and 
alligators. At times they lay around on 
the bottom of the bay or floated on its 
surface, outside the river’s mouth, by the 
dozen. The alligators we could often lift 
up from the bottom in shallow places with 
pole and noose, and calmly shoot them 
if we chose. The crocodiles were much 
more wary. We went up this river one 
night in the punt, before the moon was high, 
and it seemed as though we were bound 
for the land of hobgoblins. On each side 
was the black forest, overhanging. As 
always, the breeze blew strong, and long, 
twisting vines swayed out from the black- 
ness and rapped the boat, or tapped us 
playfully, so that our teeth rattled with a 
fear that they might not be vines. Lizards 
fell aboard and danced over us joyfully. 
From close behind would come the bellow 
of a big bull alligator. Abeam there would 
be a sudden splash, as though a grindstone 
had dropped into the water. Frem the 
depths beneath gleamed the phosphorescent 
fires of some strange animal. The air was 
filled with noiseless beetles that carried 
green electric lights of extraordinary brilli- 
ancy, in the fitful glare of which we looked 
like dead men. And the palms kept al- 
ways whispering, “Shall we catch them? 
Shall we catch them?” 

After we weresafely back in our hammocks 
we could appreciate that little excursion 
into the darkness, but while it lasted it was 
a bit creepy. The next night we sailed 
away, and for miles we had nine big croco- 
diles for company, whose eyeballs gleamed 
astern in the moonlight. 

It was a week after meeting that boa in 
the Shanghai passage that we caught our 
first big snake, though we had killed five 
between six and nine feet long, of which we 
kept the salted skins for belts and slippers. 
Smith found the big one. He was pushing 
aside some small undergrowth in a little 
glade at the edge of an island when he 
stopped, backed away, and then turned 
and beckoned. We all got there a moment 
afterward with the gunny-sacks, and found 
the serpent coiled up and stupid after a 
recent meal, the outlines of which were yet 
faintly visible. Our plan of action, oft 
rehearsed, was simple, and the Cubans had 
frequently done similar work. Irritated by 
“Capitan,” the big snake poked his head 
out from beneath his folds and began to 


hiss. Then, watching my chance, I threw 
a sack over his head to blind him, grabbed 
him just behind the jaws and held on hard. 
Simultaneously the reptile uncoiled, the 
others threw themselves upon his writhing 
body, and we became a confused blur of 
arms, legs, snake and Spanish profanity. 
Soon we had him stretched out and harm- 
less, however, and with his head still covered 
we lifted him up, walked him to the snake 
box and made him prisoner. He was 
perhaps a little longer than the first one, 
and weighed about a hundred pounds. 
The largest boa whose skin I myself meas- 
ured in Cuba was sixteen feet and nine 
inches long, but I would not be surprised 
if there are a few in the island that reach 
nineteen, or possibly twenty feet. The full- 
grown Cuban maja is much handsomer, and 
decidedly larger and more powerful than 
the boa constrictor of the Amazon region. 

We saw but one manatee, and didn’t 
get him; but while in a locality frequented 
by that strange animal I had an adventure. 
Smith and I were wading near the shore of 
rather a large island, gathering the gaudy 
shells of giant mollusks. He was farther 
from the land than I, but in a shallow spot, 
with the water to his waist. I was up to 
my shoulders, just at the extreme end of a 
little promontory of coral rocks that were 
upreared from the water like huge cinders, 
all covered with needle-sharp and jagged 
points. The final rock of this miniature 
‘ape, with its almost perpendicular sides, 
rose some six feet above the water, and I 
was about ten feet from it, going to the 
bottom of the bay whenever I saw a fine 
shell. The Cubans were on shore, smoking 
cigarettes. Suddenly I heard the Cubans 
shout aloud, and although I did not under- 
stand the words they screamed, I knew that 
cry meant danger. 

One sweep of the eyes was enough. 
There, perhaps fifty yards away, was a 
shark whose dorsal fin stood a full foot and 
a half out of water. At first he made for 
Smith, but that gentleman set up such a 
kicking and howling and made so swiftly 
for dry land that the black fin veered, and 
shot toward me. Then my paralysis dis- 
appeared. With one wild leap I reached 
the cruel coral rock. I clutched it, dug 
my toes into its hospitable sides, pulled my 
last leg out of the water just as the yellow- 
white belly shot past, and as I fell with bleed- 
ing hands and legs, safe on its jagged top 
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it felt softer than the feather bed in the 
attic of my grandfather’s farmhouse. 

I have heard it said there are no man- 
eating sharks. I am not competent to 
make an authoritative statement on the 
matter, for I had a chance to settle the 
question, and failed to do so. But I shall 
always have my own opinion. 

That day we learned two things. One 
was not to go farther than waist deep in 
those waters, and the second was that a 
large, strong wire scoop, with small meshes, 
and attached to a pole, is a tool of great 
value for bringing up marine specimens. 

So we drifted along, some days fishing, 
others bagging birds, snakes or marine life. 
At odd times we tried to preserve some of 
the extraordinary beetles and other insects 
of the region, but we were not equipped for 
that work, and could not do it. The ants 
made banquets of our treasures, or carried 
them quite away. Sometimes, after rain 
or when the wind was in the wrong quarter, 
we would come across an international con- 
vention of mosquitoes, or another multi- 
tudinous pest in the shape of a minute sand 
fly. We had prepared for these, however, 
with our cheesecloth head and hammock 
coverings and gauntlets, and could thus defy 
them. The Cubans didn’t mind the insects, 
but without the cheesecloth there were days 
when our flesh would have been picked from 
our bones. When we got nipped by a centi- 
pede or tarantula, or stung by a scorpion, 
we tied on the bite a slice of fresh, raw garlic, 
as the Cubans do. The poison of those 
vermin hurts, to be sure, but is not to be 
feared by a man in good health. 

Our longest trip ashore was of three days, 
leaving one Cuban with the boat, while we, 
under guidance of the “Capitan,” were led 
by devious trails through the forest to the 
foothills of the Cubitas Mountains. There, 
at the dawn of a glorious morning while 
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hidden at the edge of a little clearing, Smith 
and “El Capitan” brought down two deer. 
They were dainty little things with gold- 
brown coats, white-spotted, and weighed 
about fifty pounds on the hoof. They were 
full grown. Then we tramped back to the 
coast, past wild orange trees, past rubber 
trees, past mahoganies and Spanish cedars 
three feet in diameter, past a million parrots 
that berated us overhead for the invasion of 
their dominion, whilst a million lizards, clad 
in blue, green and brown, were forever danc- 
ing ahead of us upon the ground. 

One other scene, the fairest, perhaps, of 
all, lingers in my memory. It was midday. 
The breeze was barely wafting us along, and 
the glare of light that fell upon us from the 
zenith seemed to make the air tremble. 
Presently we drew near to the end of a long, 
slender island, and lay gazing at it idly. 
Little by little the vision unfolded itself to 
us. Back a small way from the shore the 
royal palm trees lifted up their heads, and 
around their swelling, ash-gray trunks was 
huddled the tropic tangle. Within the 
forest the shadows made the green look 
almost black. Between the light green of 
the jungle’s edge and the azure of the sea 
there lay a narrow beach of gleaming yellow 
sand, that stretched for a mile along the 
island’s shore. And standing there where 
the blue waters met the golden sands, erect, 
motionless, extending from end to end of their 
chromatic paradise, was a line of scarlet flam- 
ingos, whose breasts were of a hue so vivid 
that each one seemed like a frozen flame. 

We did not speak; we only looked. Slowly 
we drifted past that crimson army, the 
nodding verdure, the golden sands and the 
liquid sapphire ripples, until at last the 
vision was only a blur in the distance, and 
a song of memory. Then we shut our eyes 
for a long time, that we might not behold 
the things of the earth. 
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BLACKCOCK AND 


By C. Holmes Cautley 


ws HERE is no real sport in spring 
shooting, but a great deal of 
discomfort,’ remarks a writer on 
“Russian Hunting Methods,” in a recent 
number of Outinc. Nor, judging from his 
description of spring shooting in Russia, 
does this seem to be an untrue criticism. 
Prima facie, indeed, it does not seem easy 
to defend spring shooting as a sport—spring 
shooting which, of course, means shooting 
in the mating season. And yet in many 
parts of Europe the spring shooting of 
blackcock and capercaillie holds a_ high 
position in the estimation of sportsmen of 
wide experience and acknowledged author- 
ity. The late Duke of Edinburg was a 
great devotee of capercaillie shooting in 
the forests of Thuringia, while the Emperor 
of Germany and many members of the 
imperial house of Austria are addicted to 
the sport. In part, doubtless, this spring 
shooting owes its popularity to the fact 
that it takes place in what is otherwise the 
sportsman’s dead season; but beyond this 
the method employed in shooting the birds 
is principally accountable for this popularity. 
This method, indeed, constitutes its defence 
asasport. In the case of capercaillie shoot- 
ing each bird has to be stalked separately, 
and two or three cock constitute a good 
bag, which can only be obtained by the 
exercise of much special skill in addition 
to patience, ready resource, and the like 
qualities, which the stalker of any game 
must ever have ready at command. 
Before setting out to stalk the caper- 
-aillie the gunner must first locate the bird’s 
balzplatz, as the place in the forest where 
he calls to his hens is termed in most parts 
of Austria. This is rendered comparatively 
easy by the fact that when the bird has 
once made choice of his balzplatz he seldom 
strays far from it. For preference he 
selects a larch or beech tree and perching 
himself on a high branch proceeds to call 
the hens. The bird repairs to this tryst 
each night at dusk, although he does not 
as a rule commence to call until some hours 


later—immediately before the dawn. Now, 
although the bird comes to the tryst 
at dusk, the darkness within the forest 


renders it impossible for it to be seen, else 
the gunner, by concealing himself in the 
immediate neighborhood, might shoot the 
bird straightway on its arrival—a method 
pursued, indeed, in non-forest districts 
where the chosen tree stands practically 
in the open ground. This method being 
impossible in the forest—since it would 
entail upon the watcher waiting from dusk 
to dawn for the bird’s eall to indicate to 
him its exact whereabouts—the caper- 
caillie shooter there must perforce, employ 
a more sporting method, exercise his skill, 
and stalk his quarry. 

For this purpose he relies upon his knowl- 
edge of the bird’s call. This call not only 
betrays to the stalker the exact spot where 
the bird is, but it also tells him when he may 
advance without fear of disturbing his quarry 
for the cock at a certain period of its song 
becomes completely blind and deaf. This 
period occurs at that point in the call when 
the clear, slow rat-tat notes of its commence- 
ment have been so quickened that all the 
distinctive notes are lost. At this point of 
the serenade, the bird being blind and deaf, 
the stalker is enabled to advance, which 
he does by making some three or four springs 
forward—not more, the blind and deaf 
period being of very short duration. 

Young birds when serenading, frequently 
repeat the call again and again without 
intermission, but the older ones often pause 
some minutes between each repetition. 
This, of course, adds considerably to the 
length of a stalk and also to the nervous 
tension involyed—for five minutes waiting 
in the silence of the forest seem an inter- 
minable time to the anxious stalker. One 
of the principal difficulties a stalker has to 
contend with is when several balz-plaetze 
are in the same neighborhood. In this 
case there is the danger that he 
mistake the calling of another 
that of his 


may 
bird for 
own, and so advancing at 
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the wrong moment put his intended quarry 
to flight. 

Sometimes it happens that two birds 
reach the crucial period of their song at the 
same moment, in which case, of course, one 
of them may be shot while the other remains 
quite unconscious of the discharge of the 
gun—so absolute are the blindness and 
deafness. It was owing to this cause that 
the present heir to the Austrian throne, the 
Archduke Franz Ferdinand, got two birds 
with successive shots—practically a right 
and left—out of the same tree. He had 
shot one when the keeper who was with 
him, called his attention to the fact that 
another cock was left in the tree. For 
two birds to be calling in the same tree is 
indeed of the very rarest occurrence, for 
the capercaillie is a fierce fighter and would 
allow no rival male bird on his serenading 
ground were he able to prevent it. 

The capercaillie cock always serenades 
his hens from the tree, and only goes to 
ground when he has collected the members 
of his harem around him. Once the cock 
has gone to ground it is practically im- 
possible to shoot him unless he can be called 
away from his hens. This is sometimes 
achieved by simulating the call of the hen 
bird, when he may leave the hens he has 
already collected around him and running 
towards the deceptive call make it safe for 
the gunner to shoot him without endanger- 
ing the hens, which, throughout those states 
of Austria and Germany where this method 
of shooting prevails, are never shot. 

Blackcock shooting is very nearly allied 
to that of capercaillie. The male birds 
only are shot, and they in the spring of the 
year. The blackcock does not call at so 
early an hour as the capercaillie, nor does 
he serenade his hens in the forest although 
he likes to be in the neighborhood of trees. 
Calling, therefore, in the morning light, in 
the open, and never becoming blind or deaf 
during the course of his song, he is much 
more difficult to approach than the caper- 
caillie, and is usually shot from shelters 
erected near his calling ground. In Austria 
and Germany they term the blackcock 
der spielhahn—the playeock—and certainly 
a blackcock calling to his hens is a very 
pretty sight. He calls from the ground— 
the ground which is generally snow-covered 
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in the heights he frequents in the hill dis- 
tricts he loves best. Against the white 
ground of snow his black form stands out 
conspicuously as he walks about, the mon- 
arch of all he surveys and looks the char- 
acter—his feathers puffed out, his tail 
spread, the while he struts or leaps into 
the air in his pride and exuberance. The 
blackcock is a keen fighter, and so as well 
as imitating the call of a hen to attract a 
cock, a gunner will often imitate the call 
of cock, when his dupe will rush up at full 
speed to inflict chastisement upon his sup- 
posed rival. The blackcock’s call is not 
unlike the coo of a woodpigeon, but so 
prolonged and loud that it can be heard a 
great distance—many times as far as the 
call of his big cousin der grosse hahn, as the 
sapercaillie is sometimes termed in contra- 
distinction to the smaller blackcock der kleine 
hahn. It may be mentioned that as well as 
the pure bred birds of both species one finds 
a certain number of hybrids. The reason of 
this interbreeding is probably due to the fact 
that a young or weak capercaillie cock, in- 
hibited by his older and stronger brethren 
from forming a harem of hens of his own 
species, sometimes mates with a gray hen— 
a union which the comparatively small 
blackcock, keen fighter though he is, is 
unable to prevent. 

It only remains to add that balzplaetze 
chosen by the birds are sometimes in rocky 
and precipitous places—difficult ‘of access 
at any time; and a fortiori, much more so 
when one is engaged in stalking, and when, 
as is frequently the case, the ground is 
covered with snow. Far from being mere 
butchery, this form of spring shooting lacks 
none of the elements of true sport, and 
skill, strength, and even physical bravery 
have often to be exercised to bring a stalk 
to a successful issue. In the Austrian Alps 
a gunner will leave his schloss at two or 
three o’clock in the morning, or, if he is 
going to stalk a bird whose balzplatz is far 
up in the hills, he will set off the previous 
day, and pass the night in a shooting hut 
in order to commence his stalk with the first 
call of the bird before dawn. And he will 





consider himself well rewarded for his trouble 
if he obtain one good cock whose head, 
mounted with the tail feathers spread out 
fanwise, he can add to his sporting collection. 





TARPON AND SHARKS ON THE 
EAST COAST OF FLORIDA 


By R. B. Seager 


AVING spent a part of the winter 
of 1901 fishing about Miami, 
where is to be had the finest sport 

in Florida, if not in the world, and caught 
king-fish and nearly all the other varieties 
found there such as barracuda, groupers 
and amber-jacks, my ambition grew to 
catch a tarpon, the prize fish of the Florida 
waters. 

Those unfamiliar with tarpon fishing and 
who see the royal fish perform would be 
likely to suppose a block and tackle with a 
mast for a pole the only suitable weapons 
with which to attack such a_ powerful 
creature. However, the real outfit is not 
very heavy, and I could hardly believe 
when I purchased mine that it would stand 
the necessary strain. A tarpon pole is 
usually about seven feet long and made of 
carefully selected pieces of bamboo, green- 
hart or similar wood. The guides must 
be very smooth and every precaution is 
taken to prevent the wearing of the line. 
The reels are very carefully made and usu- 
ally carry six hundred feet of line. A 
cheaply made reel is apt to jam as soon as 
so great a strain is put on it, and no one 
should ever be persuaded to economize on 
this part of the outfit. The mouth of a 
tarpon is practically solid bone and there 
are very few places in which a hook can 
possibly find a hold. The best hooks for 
trolling are fastened to six foot long piano 
wire leader, which, if kept free from rust, 
is seldom known to break. 

The usual method of fishing for tarpon 
is by trolling from a rowboat. A_ shiny 
bait is cut in the form of a triangle or long 
diamond, and fastened to the hook, so that 
in the water it will have the appearance 
of a small fish. Every angler has his own 
ideas and ways of baiting a tarpon hook, 
but we chose to hook our baits through 
the end so that the rest waved freely in 
the water behind; and this seemed more 
successful than any other mode. We 
found almost anything would do for bait; 
the generally accepted lure, mullet, was no 


better, if so good, as king-fish, white shark 
skin or the skin of other light-colored fish. 

As soon as a tarpon strikes, the hook must 
be firmly set into the mouth of the fish, 
which usually jumps a few seconds after 
taking the bait; if there is no jump you may 
be sure you have captured a shark or some 
other large fish. The length of time it 
takes to land a tarpon varies from ten min- 
utes to two or more hours, according to the 
skill of the fisherman and the character of 
the place in which the fish is hooked. 

It is usually supposed, I believe, that 
tarpon fishing is confined to the west coast 
of Florida, from Tampa to Cape Sable, for 
although large schools of these fish are 
found on the East coast, occasional ones 
even caught, yet anglers seem to consider 
that the fish do not begin to bite well until 
they have worked around into the Gulf. 
Up to the time we started, about the first 
of April, very few fish had been caught on 
the West coast and so we resolved to cruise 
through the Keys with the idea of testing 
the quality of the East-coast fishing. 

We spent the first three days in king- 
fishing out on the reefs, but on the morning 
of the fourth as we were crossing Barnes 
Sound, some forty miles south of Miami, 
we ran into an immense school of tarpon 
lying near the mouth of Jew Fish Creek. 
As the water was only about eight feet deep 
and very clear, we could see them plainly; 
and they were very much at ease, some 
rolling lazily, others lying with their back 
fins just showing above the surface. For 
minutes we rode through the school with- 
out disturbing them, then on a sudden 
they appeared to awaken and _ shortly 
thereafter, each boat had twenty or thirty 
fish following, apparently out of curiosity, 
which is not their habit as I afterward 
observed. They were close behind my 
boat, so I reeled in till my bait was in their 
midst. Almost immediately I felt a strike, 
which seemed so puny for so large a fish 
that I could scarcely credit it, but as the 
tarpon started off I found it quite as 



































THE TARPON SEEK TO ESCAPE THE FURIOUS LUNGE OF [Sketched from life.] 
A BIG SHARK BY SPRINGING CLEAR OUT OF THE WATER. : 
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A DEVIL FISH, FOURTEEN FEET ACROSS THE WINGS——PUNTA ROSSA. 


strong as it looked and I certainly expected 
to lose all the skin off my fingers as the reel 
handle hummed around. I have never 
experienced any sensation to compare with 
that on seeing this huge silvery creature 
shoot into the air and shake himself in his 
efforts to dislodge the hook. Because of 
my excitement and of my inexperience, I 
must have given my fish slack line or else 
the hook did not hold, for it got away after 
I had played it fifteen minutes. However, 
it was not long before I had hooked an- 
other, which I landed without disaster, though 
at one time during the struggle I felt that 
the fish had as good a chance of tiring me 
out as I had of getting him. 

In the afternoon no sooner had we started 
out than the tarpon seemed to take fright, 
making off up the sound and throwing spray 
as they darted along somewhat like small 
whales. In fifteen minutes all that could 
be seen of our school of tarpon were a few 
splashes off toward the horizon. Much 
disgusted we consoled ourselves trolling 
for the groupers that abound in the creek, 
and occasionally hooking a good snapper 


which furnished lively fighting with our 
light steel rods. Shortly after sundown we 
heard a tremendous splashing at the mouth 
of the creek, which we at first thought to 
be sharks tearing up the dead tarpon we 
had tied to a stake on a flat. As the noise 
continued, however, I went to investigate 
and lo! there was our tarpon school of the 
morning banked up at the mouth of the 
creek and going through it toward the 
ocean as fast as they were able. The moon 
was full and very bright, so that we could 
see the fish lying on the surface from the 
close approach they permitted. They were 
evidently very hungry, and we hooked 
eight in about an hour, three of which were 
landed. It was a strange and fascinating 
scene for thesport, with the huge fish splash- 
ing and swirling not an oar’s length from the 
boat, as we disturbed them in the bright, 
tropical moonlight. Every few minutes a 
shout would go up from one boat or the 
other, and a big silvery creature shoot six or 
seven feet up into the moonlight, falling 
back to send the spray flashing like molten 
silver. At last they disappeared again and 
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we went back to bed hoping our luck might 
continue; for six tarpon in one day was 
exceptional sport. The reason for the de- 
parture of the fish was explained next morn- 
ing when a cold norther, which soon devel- 
oped into a gale, set in. The tarpon is 
essentially a warm-water fish, and at the first 
signal of an approaching storm, which it 
detects even before the barometer, im- 
mediately seeks refuge in deep water or 
in the Gulf Stream, where the temperature 
is little affected by changes of weather. 
From Barnes Sound we moved slowly 
down the coast to Indian Key, securing fine 
snapper fishing. Those who enjoy this 
milder sport will find on moonlight nights 
the finest snapper fishing imaginable in the 
waters from Barnes Sound to the Bay of 
Florida. Every time we tried it we brought 
in half a dozen weighing about six pounds 
apiece, as the result of an hour’s fishing. 
At Indian Key we found a few tarpon 
and caught three large ones, the biggest 
weighing one hundred and sixty-six pounds. 
Bad weather continued, however, and so 
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we pushed on to Bahia Honda where we 
found a fairly good-sized school. 

I had only been fishing a short time before 
I caught one, and soon after one of our party, 
Mr. George, killed another—very quickly, as 
it apparently had in some way injured itself 
in striking the water on its first big jump— 
which weighed two hundred and thirteen 
pounds, or three pounds more than Mr. 
Vom Hofe’s tarpon, which then held the 
record. As Mr. George wanted his fish 
mounted and its weight attested, we made 
sail for Key West at once, reaching there 
about midnight. Next morning we found 
the tarpon still weighed one hundred and 
ninety-eight pounds, which was more than 
Mr. Vom Hofe’s fish had weighed after being 
the same length of time out of water. The 
decrease in weight, after being many hours 
out of water, is caused by shrinkage and the 
loss of blood, which in a large fish is great. 
This one Mr. George had killed was seven 
feet and two inches long, and forty-six 
inches in girth, measurements which exceed- 
ed those of the Vom Hofe record fish. 
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OUR FIRST TARPON—BARNES SOUND. 
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On returning to Bahia Honda, we found 
more fish than when we had left two days 
before; and they were biting very well. But 
more inhabitants of the deep, not nearly so 
much prized, had appeared; in other words, 
the bay was full of immense sharks that per- 
sistently followed each boat as soon as it 
touched the water. However, we caught 
three tarpon with a deal of trouble, as all 
were torn by the sharks before we could 
land them. One large tarpon was bitten in 
half as cleanly as though cut with a knife, 


just as Mr. George was about to gaff it; 


another which took me a long time to land, 
as it was hooked on the outside near one 


until I had given it several more hard raps, 
They could so easily have upset the boat, 
had they sense enough, that it made us all 
somewhat uncomfortable for fear a clever 
one might happen to be among them. 
Sharks are very cowardly until they taste 
blood, after which they are fierce and ag- 
gressive. The furious lunge of a big shark 
at a fish is suggestive of its ferocity, and the 
ease with which the one bit in half a tarpon 
nearly seven feet long, and forty-two inches 
in girth, left little doubt as to the chances 
a human being would have against one of 
them in its native element. 

That evening we put out a shark line 








A SMALL SHOVEL-NOSE 


of the fins, was twice attacked by sharks, 
and at last had a piece torn out of its stom- 
ach. To have one of those ugly things rush 
right up to the stern of the boat in an effort 
to get at your fish was not altogether agree- 
able. When the second shark took hold on 
my tarpon, it was not six feet from the boat 
and I hit it over the head with an oar 
before it would let go; even then it came up 
to the side of the boat, and would not quit 





SHARK WE CAUGHT. 


which was almost at once seized, and we set 
the hook, and as soon as the shark felt it, 
he gave a lunge which nearly jerked us over- 
board. He swung the stem of our fifty-foot 
schooner around against both wind and tide, 
and threatened to break our stout manila 
rope like a thread. He was net very large, 
measuring only twelve feet, but seemed to 
be very thickset, and muscular, and it was 
all that five of us could do to drag him up 
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on the beach. 
Next morning 
we were so 
closely follow- 
ed by these 
savage, dull- 
brown shad- 
that it 
was evident 
we could not 
land a fish if 
one was hook- 
ed, so reluct- 
antly we made 
sail for Sable 
fiver, on the 
West coast. 
The run up 
to Captiva 
Pass was very 
uneventful; 
only four or 
five tarpon 
were even 
seen, and very 
little fishing of 
other kinds 


OWS, 








|] the last two 
are fine fight- 
ers and grow 
very large. 
Near Miami is 
splendid king- 
fish ground, 
probably ri- 
valed only by 
that near Key 
West. Aking- 
fish is a large 
species of 
mackerel 
weighing from 
ten to fifty 
pounds, which 
makes a sharp 
though short 
fight. On days 
when all con- 
ditions are 
perfect they 
can be caught 
in great num- 
bers,and often 
people fishing 








was to be had. 
The only re- 
markable 
thing we saw was the devil-fish, or Mexican 
manta, a species of ray, which «rows to meas- 
ure twenty feet or more across its wings. 
The gulf near Punta Rossa is a favorite 
haunt of theirs, and on warm, calm days, 
they can often be seen lying in the tide 
streaks, swallowing the foam and weeds 
which they sift for minute insects. Their 
broad, black backs make a splendid mark for 
a harpooner, and I was told they can tow 
asmall boat great distances before giving up. 

It is much pleasanter to fish in the chan- 
nels on the East coast than the passes of 
the Gulf as the former are always com- 
paratively calm, and there is never danger 
of breakers because of the reefs three 
miles out which take the force of the waves 
long before they reach the land. The water 
is like that of the Gulf Stream, beautiful in 
color and very clear, quite different from 
the dead-looking liquid in the passes on the 
Gulf. Moreover there is always to be had 
fine fishing of some kind in case tarpon 
fail to appear. The reefs are alive with 
groupers running from one to sixty pounds, 
mutton-fish, barracuda and amber-jacks; 


THE WORK OF ONE SHARK. 


with hand- 
lines bring in 
as many as 
one hundred; more than can possibly be 
used, and therefore more than should be al- 
lowed, as it must eventually ruin the ground. 

The reef fishing is very exciting, for one 
never can tell what he may hook, and must 
be prepared for almost anything from a 
small mutton-fish to a big amber-jack. The 
fish often follow a hooked one up to the boat, 
and I have several times thrown another 
bait into the midst of twenty or thirty and 
watched them rush for it, though usually it 
is taken by a grouper, which never stops to 
examine but will swallow anything. 

In the Gulf Stream, which lies only four or 
five miles off the East coast, the fish are 
again of different varieties, including dol- 
phin, bonito, sword and other deep-sea fish. 
The colors of the dolphin are, of course, re- 
nowned, but though I expected to see an 
attractive fish, no imagination can picture 
the beauty of its iridescent tints and bril- 
liant markings. Dolphin and bonito are 
among the most agile fish in the world, and 
it is all but impossible, even when the boat 
is going from them, to reel in the slack fast 
enough when they come toward you. 





TRAVEL IN RUSSIA 


THREE THOUSAND MILES 


FOR FIFTEEN DOLLARS 


By Ewing Cockrell 


ITUATED in the heart of the great 
Eurasian continent, within easy reach 
of the traveler, lies a country absorb- 

ingly interesting, fairly accessible and yet 
almost unknown. The average tourist 
considers Russia entirely out of the range 
of his travels, yet in the Tsar’s land, one can 
travel in many ways with more comfort, 
ease and economy than he can anywhere in 
Europe. 

In the first place, the relations of the 
Russian government with the traveler have 
been greatly exaggerated and misrepresent- 
ed. To enter Russia you need only to go 
through the formality of presenting at the 
frontier your passport viséd by some Rus- 
sian consul. When you stop at any place 
you give your passport to the hotel keeper, 
who has it recorded with the police and then 
returns it to you. When you wish to leave 
Russia your landlord has the passport prop- 
erly indorsed, and you need only to present 
it again at the frontier. In reality your 
passport is a convenience to you, since it 
saves you having to register at each hotel, 
as is required in the United States. 

This is the only supervision the govern- 
ment exercises over travelers. With your 
passport you may go, as my wife and I did, 
not only all over European Russia, but also 
into Siberia, without letters of introduction 
or other documents of any sort. 

With the aid of your guide book and a 
little French or German, you can easily reach 
St. Petersburg, your most convenient start- 
ing point. There you can then map out 
your whole trip. To travel at all advantage- 
ously or extensively in Russia you will need 
a slight speaking knowledge of either French 
or German, as English is not spoken except 
by a few people in the large cities. And to 
get among the people themselves and make 
the most of your trip, a little Russian will 
be indispensable. This can be easily ac- 
quired while you are in St. Petersburg, and 
will remove completely the only serious 
obstacle to Russian travel. 

When you have finally planned your trip 


you will find at the very start that the 
government, instead of hindering you, ren- 
ders you the greatest service. All the rail- 
road and steamboat lines in the empire are 
under governmental control and regulation. 
Twice a year an official guide is issued, which 
gives a complete time table of all trains and 
steamers and the rates of fare. And these 
rates have been made so low by the govern- 
ment that in many cases you can travel as 
cheaply as you can stay in a hotel. 

The railroad cars are built, in general, on 
the American plan, with an aisle running the 
whole length of the car. The first-class cars 
and some of the second-class also are divid- 
ed into separate compartments or state- 
rooms, thus allowing complete privacy to 
every party of passengers, except when the 
car is unusually crowded. There are no 
sleeping berths, though on some lines by 
paying an extra fare you can have a whole 
compartment reserved for you. And as the 
seats are over six feet long and quite broad, 
this gives you a very good bed. As a rule, 
however, it is entirely unnecessary to re- 
serve compartments, for it seems to be an 
established, though unwritten, law that no 
more people than there are sleeping ac- 
commodations for shall occupy a state 
room at night. And though your ticket 
may nominally entitle you only to a seat, 
yet if you have taken a whole berth and 
have lain down, no conductor or guard will 
disturb you, even though some new passen- 
ger may be absolutely without a place to 
sit down. With a few exceptions, all the 
Russian trains run at a very slow rate of 
speed. An ordinary train between St. Peters- 
burg and Moscow, a distance of four hundred 
miles, makes less than twenty miles an hour, 
while the fastest express train (for which 
an extra charge is made) makes only thirty 
miles an hour. 

Dining cars are unknown. But ample 
provision is made for the passengers through 
excellent restaurants at different stations 
along every line. These restaurants usually 
have a regular dining-room and a lunch- 
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counter. The bill of fare is varied, of excel- 
lent quality and very cheap. On long trips 
the Russians often carry with them their own 
teapots and make tea in the cars, boiling 
water being procurable at every restaurant 
station. 

The best railway accommodations are in 
that much-misrepresented land, Siberia. 
There, all the cars are new and clean, with 
the most modern improvements, and the 
amount of travel is small enough to give 
everybody plenty of room. The use of wood 
for fuel in the locomotives results in an 
average speed of only about fifteen miles an 
hour. But there are many restaurant sta- 
tions with exceedingly cheap food, while 
boiling water for your tea is furnished free 
at the stations. One of the most delightful 
railway trips we made was a long, tedious one 
of ten days coming back from Siberia. The 
passengers in our car were all educated, re- 
fined men and women, who had come from 
Irkutsk, Krasnoyarsk and other Siberian 
cities. Among them, they spoke French, 
German, Italian and even English, and were 
exceedingly kind and pleasant to my wife 
and me. 

This trip, by the way, from Tomsk to St. 
Petersburg, a distance of three thousand 
miles, costs only about fifteen dollars, or 
one-half cent a mile. This is a second-class 
fare and practically gives you sleeping ac- 
commodation’ also, without extra charge. 
For shorter trips of from five hundred to 
two thousand miles, the fare varies from 
one cent to five-eighths of a cent.a mile, being 
graduated according to the distance traveled. 

The most delightful mode of travel in 
Russia is by steamer. A trip on the Volga 
is almost idyllic. The staterooms are about 
like those on the railroad trains, and all open 
on the deck. A restaurant on board the 
boat furnishes food that is both good and 
cheap. The fare for an ordinary trip, say 
of two days, as from Neezhny Novgorod to 
Samara, a distance of six hundred miles, is 
two dollars and seventy cents. From Ree- 
beensk on the upper Volga to Astrakhan on 
the Caspian Sea is eighteen hundred miles. 
The steamer fare (second class) is seven 
dollars and thirty-eight cents, and your food 
will cost five dollars. This makes a total 
expense of twelve dollars and thirty-eight 
cents for ten days’ travel, or one dollar and 
twenty-four cents a day—less than you pay 
elsewhere in Europe merely for room and 
board in a cheap pension. 
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Many of the most interesting parts of 
Russia are inaccessible by either railroad or 
river. Toreach these you must travel over- 
land by wagon. That this may be done 
conveniently the government has _ estab- 
lished a complete posting system. It is 
very crude and rough, but it is effective and 
accomplishes its purpose thoroughly. In 
sach village on a posting route, one of the 
peasants is selected to furnish conveyances 
to travelers. This conveyance is called a 
tarantass, and is simply one of the rough 
Russian work wagons, with a top over the 
rear end of it. It is made of green saplings 
absolutely without springs, and the bed of 
it is filled with straw. There are no seats 
except the rough board upon which the 
driver sits in front. The traveler sits on the 
straw in the back of the wagon, or lies down, 
as he pleases. When you have strapped on 
your baggage and are ready to start, the 
driver gives a whoop, and the horses start 
off ina gallop. This dashing burst of speed 
is no idle show either, for until the next 
station is reached, a distance of ten or twenty 
miles, the hardy little Russian ponies con- 
tinue to go ina gallop or fast trot. No road 
is too rough for them and their driver. They 
will dash over a road full of deep ruts and big 
holes without a break of speed. How either 
the wagon or the travelers can endure such 
treatment, I cannot understand—although, 
as a matter of fact, I found that the traveler 
soon became accustomed to it. 

By the posting system you can travel at 
any time of the day or night that you please, 
and it is quite customary for the Russian to 
travel all night, especially in winter, as the 
straw makes a very comfortable bed, and 
the wagon, having been converted into a 
sleigh, is delightfully easy. I well remember 
once in Siberia seeing a lady with her two 
small children starting off in a wagon to 
make a night trip of seventy miles, through 
a sparsely settled country, as unconcernedly 
as if she were taking a pleasure drive. 

- The posting fare is remarkably low. A 
trip between two stations about fifteen miles 
apart for two persons costs not over ninety 
cents. In fact, this is only three cents a 
mile, or as cheap as railroad travel in the 
United States. ; 

The hotels, where you will stop in your 
travels, you will find to be of all sorts and 
conditions. They will vary from the great 


“Europa,” in St. Petersburg, to the two- 
room log house of the peasant. 


The best 
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hotels are in St. Petersburg. They are 
newer, cleaner and more modern in all 
respects. In Moscow, the real Russian 
capital, the hotels are older and mustier and 
more odorous, though there are a few that 
are excellent in every way. In the smaller 
towns, the hotels are almost invariably old, 
inconveniently arranged, extremely dirty 
and very cheap. The greatest mixture of 
hotels, good and bad, new and old, cheap 
and dear, is to be found at Neezhny Nov- 
gorod during the Fair season. At this time 
the little town is visited by hundreds of 
thousands of people from all Russia, Sibe- 
ria, Persia, Turkestan and even China and 
India. And the accommodations provided 
for them are as varied as the multitude itself. 
So great is the influx of visitors here that 
the government finds it impossible to keep 
track of them, and hence Neezhny Nov- 
gorod is, during Fair time, probably the one 
city of Russia where you do not have to 
deliver your passport to the police. 

In none of the Russian hotels does the 
“American” plan prevail. You engage 
merely a room in the hotel, and dine when 
and where you please. In the smaller 
towns the room does not include even any 
of the furnishings except some chairs, a 
table and a bare bedstead. Sheets, blankets, 
pillow cases, towels, soap, lights and every- 
thing similar are furnished only on extra 
charges. To this custom there are two 
novel exceptions. Your shoes are always 
blacked free and meals served in your room 
without additional charge. In Russia, as 
elsewhere in Europe, the tipping system 
prevails, but in Russia it is carried to the 
greatest extreme. You give some sort of a 
fee to everybody in the hotel who serves you 
in any way—sometimes not excepting the 
landlord himself. 

In traveling overland, you must, if you 
pause in your journey and do not travel all 
night, stay in the peasants’ houses. And 
when you enter these you leave behind all 
refinements except such as you carry with 
you. Your room will always be dirty and 
with a musty odor. Often it will not have 
a bed, and you must sleep on the hard floor 
or possibly on some straw. Bureaus, 
mirrors, etc., are unknown, though your 
host will, if you ask him, bring you a tin 
basin of water in which you can wash. 

Our first introduction to the peasants’ 
houses revealed at once their whole char- 
acter. It was at the end of the railroad in 
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Siberia, and we were turned out of our 
comfortable room in the car to continue 
our journey by wagon or sleigh. That 
night we stayed at the house of the peasant 
who was to take us across the mighty river 
Ob and on to the next posting station. We 
reached our host’s two-room house about 
nine o’clock at night. As we entered, we 
saw before us in that one little room the 
whole family of the peasant—father, mother, 
wife and six children. They were lying on 
the floor in their ordinary every-day clothes, 
and, without bed, mattress or bedclothes, 
they were calmly enjoying the sleep of 
happy, contented souls. 

One of the great reasons why the Russian 
hotels do not furnish bedclothes and similar 
things is that they are liable to be so dirty 
in many of the hotels that the more refined 
guests will not use them. Hence it is the 
Russian custom to carry your own bed- 
clothes, towels and all similar things, in- 
cluding often a samovar and teapot and 
china. By having your own bedclothes, 
you can make yourself a very clean and 
comfortable bed on the train or anywhere 
else that you can get a mattress. With your 
samovar and teapots, you can do a kind of 
light housekeeping that is practically no 
trouble at all, and yet that will be clean, 
wholesome and very cheap. We found that 
a samovar, two glasses, a few plates and 
some tea and sugar would make us com- 
fortable anywhere. Hot tea and_ nice, 
fresh bread, supplemented by eggs, which 
could be boiled in the samovar, or by some 
of the many things which could be bought 
at the station restaurants or in the stores of 
the town, made us many a pleasant repast. 

The hotel rates naturally varied greatly. 
In the big metropolitan hotels they were 
about as they are in similar hotels elsewhere 
in Europe. But in the smaller, less preten- 
tious houses, you could, by adopting Rus- 
sian customs, live very cheaply. 

In Moscow, $1.25 a day will give you com- 
fortable accommodations and good meals. 
In Samara, a city of about 100,000 inhab- 
itants, situated in the great productive 
region of Russia, the same fare would cost 
only sixty cents a day. In our hotel in 
Samara, we could get an excellent dinner for 
nine cents apiece! The cost of living in 
Samara is fairly typical of that everywhere 
in the central, eastern and southern parts of 
European Russia. In Siberia a great deal 


depends upon the part of the country in 
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which you are traveling. For instance, 
lemons for our tea grew steadily higher as 
we went east, costing sometimes ten cents 
apiece, even in summer time. And nearly 
everywhere in Siberia, you will find certain 
kinds of food unusually cheap and other 
kinds extremely dear. For this reason it is 
hard to estimate your expenses for Siberian 
travel. On the whole, however, they will 
be even lower than in European Russia. 

In traveling overland, your accommo- 
dations are always very poor and _ corre- 
spondingly cheap, varying chiefly according 
to where you are. In general, forty to 
seventy-five cents a day will cover your ex- 
penses (outside, of course, of the posting 
fare), on an ordinary journey by tarantass. 

One of the most comfortable stays we 
made anywhere in Russia was in Tomsk, 
Siberia. Here we were in an excellent little 
travelers’ hotel, with clean rooms, good 
service, cheap rates and a restaurant better 
in many ways than some of the best we 
visited in Paris. 

To Americans generally, Russia is usually 
associated with long, hard winters, and no 
doubt many of us wonder how one can travel 
in comfort in such severe cold. In truth, 
however, there is no other country in Europe 
where winter living and traveling is so com- 
fortable as it is in Russia—unless it be in 
Norway and Sweden. The Russians en- 
counter extreme cold and very much of it. 
And hence they have developed to a very 
high extent the art of keeping warm. In- 
doors, tight double windows and doors and 
immense stoves reaching to the ceiling make 


the temperature always pleasant. Even 
the peasant’s houses are thus made thor- 
oughly comfortable. While outside, warm, 


‘ heavy furs, which envelope you from head 


to foot, protect you so completely that the 
cold is only refreshing and exhilarating. 

One of our most pleasant experiences in 
Russia was an overland trip made in winter. 
Lying in the thick straw in the tarantass, 
wrapped in great fur coats reaching to the 
heavy felt boots on our feet, and with tall 
collars extending above our fur caps, we 
were as cosy and warm as we ever were in 
our lives. 

We have been in both Russia and Italy 
in winter time, and I can say truthfully that 
in Russia we were always incomparably 
warmer than we ever were in Italy—or 
could be. 

Traveling in Russia is not a bed of roses. 
There is much that is bad. The difficulty 
of the language and the dirt are probably 
the most disagreeable features. But, on the 
other hand, there is much in Russian travel- 
ing that is extremely good. And on the 
whole, the good far outweighs the bad. 
Those to whom economy must be a first 
object will greatly appreciate the cheapness 
of a Russian trip. One can go into Russia 
from western Europe, stay there three 
months, travel seven thousand miles and 
return again, all for $200. And there is no 
one, be he rich or poor, who ean find a 
country in the civilized world where he can 
see more that is new and strange and inter- 
esting and instructive and thoroughly enjoy- 
able than he can in the great Slav Empire. 











A SPORTING EGYPT OF THE NEW WORLD 


By Annetta Josefa Halliday-Antona 


UR age of steam has begot that end- 
() of-the-century medium of civiliza- 
tion and cultivation, the mania of 
travel; fast steamers and express trains have 
annihilated distances, and the quest for nov- 
elty leads one from the Orient to the Occi- 
dent with almost the rapidity of the magic 
carpet of old. 

Fashion modifies fancy, and the southern 
boundary of our own country, with its pre- 
historic relics, its magnificent scenery, its 
tempting climate, and its national life, dis- 
tinct, peculiar and but little known, has 
become the Wonderland of the American 
continent, as 


ure and humanity, whose pages contain sur- 
prising contrasts as well as the key to many 
enigmatical features of our own culture, 
illustrated with both alpine and_ tropic 
scenery, pine woods, palm groves, mighty 
mountains, colossal caves, active and extinct 
volcanoes, gigantic cypresses, bananas and 
coffee, with fields of cactus, century plants, 
cane and pepper. 

The curious mixture of Spanish and Mex- 
ican culture is very marked in some of the 
church festivals, where many of the Mexican 
pagan rites are noticeable, such as the sacri- 
fice of eatables, the Indian dances before the 
temple, and 





well as a most 
prominent 


the old wor- 
ship of moun- 





field for ob- 
servation, 
discovery and 
study. A 
traveler seek- 
ing to leave 
the triteness 
of a hack- 
neyed civili- 
zation has but 
to wander to- 
ward the 
glowing trop- 
ical sun, the 
warm sea- 
breezes and 
the invigor- 
ating moun- 
tain air of 
Mexico, that 
golden land of 
the Aztecs, 
nestling 
among its 
purple moun- 
tains like a 
jewel in anold 
king’s tomb. 
Painters, 
scientists, ar- 
tists and liter- 
ati all find 
here an open 
book of nat- 














A CARRIER OF WATER. 


taincavesand 
of water. And 
the whole 
COW RD Urry 
abounds with 
the romantic 
history of In- 
dian legends, 
a literature 
unwritten, 
but sung ever 
in the hearts 
of the people. 

The great 
cornucopia 
of Mexico, 
about six 
times as large 
as Great 
Britain, lies 
almost in the 
latitude of 
Egypt and 
the Sahara 
Desert in Af- 
rica, and of 
Arabia or 
Hindostan in 
Asia; the two 
long coasts 
being washed 
by four wa- 
ters, the Ca- 
ribbean Sea 
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Gulf of Mexico, Pacific Ocean and the Gulf of 
California. The country itself is a real cos- 
mos of vegetation, an immense botanical 
garden so to speak, where voluptuous growth 
varies with bare deserts; the redwoods of 
California and the giant chestnut trees of 
Sicily have formidable rivals in the eucalyp- 
tus and cypress trees covered with Spanish 
moss and orchids, the sight of which are 
alone worth the trip to Mexico. The most 
useful plant in the whole Republic is prob- 
ably the maguey or century plant, which 
furnishes fiber, fuel and food, as well as the 
peculiar wine of the country, pulque. Pul- 
que, by the way, is supposed to be at its best 
in the City of Mexico, but a foreigner pass- 
ing by one of the numerous pulquerias whose 
vicinity reveals itself almost a block distant 
by a most nauseating odor, turns with re- 
ef to the pulque fresh-brewed daily, which 
one meets at the haciendas or great farms, 
and which tastes like a mixture of yeast and 
lemonade. Pulque, however, to be candid, 
is a thin, sour, sad and altogether doubtful 
means of arriving at a state of exhilaration. 
The maguey also furnishes gum, needle, 
thread and vinegar, and is to the native 
what the cocoa-palm is to the South Sea 
Islander. 

The sportsman finds a second Eden in 
Mexico, with wildcat, jaguar and wolf hunts, 
and bears as plentiful as nuts in autumn, 
while Lake Chapala, the Saratoga of the 
Republic, fairly swarms with teal ducks and 
wild geese; and woodcock, plover, pheas- 
ant, quail and partridge are as abundant as 
heart could wish. The angler may select 
his prey from the shark, sword and cuttle- 
fish of the ocean, to the most delicate sar- 
dines of lakes and rivers, while the lake crabs 
and ocean lobsters are acknowledged almost 
unequaled. Who that has once tasted the 
delicious red snapper of the Gulf, the white- 
fish or trout of the rivers, and the salmon, 
herring or eel from the Pacific, ever forgets 
their taste, or the tempting Spanish method 
of serving them crisply fried or baked in oil 
well seasoned, garnished with tender, pep- 
pery watercress and tiny green limes? 

As to the people themselves—those dear, 
brown, ragged, dirty, lazy Mexicans, whose 
costumes seem to have been borrowed from 
Carmen, and whose motto is munana (to- 
morrow)—the fiery imagination of the Cas- 
tilian has been grafted upon the native 
gentleness of the Aztec, resulting in a char- 
acter ot great hospitality, formality and 


benevolence, With Talleyrand, they be- 
lieve language was invented to conceal 
thought, while the capacity of the Indians 
for culture is demonstrated by the cele- 
brated scientists, priests and statesmen 
who have come from this race, and who, 
like Juarez and Diaz, have so successfully 
directed the helm of State. The potters, 
palm-straw hatters, basket and rope makers, 
and silver and goldsmiths are all Indians, 
and nothing can exceed the delicate lace- 
like patterns of filigree bonbon scoops or 
sugar tongs or gold souvenir spoons with 
the Cathedral of the City of Mexico or the 
Aztec Calendar Stone inimitably carved 
upon the bowl. The Mexicans as a rule are 
little speculative and are content with a 
small and sure business, from which they 
endeavor to procure as much profit as possi- 
ble. 

There are farms (haciendas) in Mexico as 
extensive as European principalities, too 
large to be properly managed. In the hot 
zone the ground is rarely ploughed at all, 
the laborer boring simply, in the old Aztec 
style with an iron pointed stick, the nec- 
essary holes in the ground into which the 
seeds are cast. The branding and slaugh- 
tering of calves and cattle are the most im- 
portant events or festivals on a hacienda, 
and are generally celebrated after the rainy 
season; and upon these great farms the rais- 
ing of beasts for the bull fights is a Mexican 
specialty; many play bills reading: 

“The bulls for this running were bred at 
the famous hacienda of Atenco,”’ 

Cochineal culture is as old as the history 
of Mexico. Cortes introduced the silkworm 
and the mulberry tree, but this industry, 
like oyster dredging and sponge fishery, is 
still in its infancy. The Indian pottery is 
one of the most conspicuous and most 
beautiful of Mexican manufactures, the 
soft-baked, grayish, unglazed, fragrant ves- 
sels strongly sculptured in rich colors with 
decorations of silver and gold. They are a 
delight to the eye; so too is the rare leather 
work of the Mexican saddles with rich orna- 
mentation of precious metals and _ furs, 
the Aztec feather mosaics, the fine tortoise 
shell work, and the large-brimmed, high- 
crowned hats or sombreros, with cord or 
tassel of gold or silver, the rims studded with 
precious jewels, and selling for five hundred 
dollars in the City of Mexico. And peculiar 
to the country are the sweetmeats (dulces) 
of milk or sugar, a jam of guava, quince or 
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pine-apple, white sweet potatoes, cactus, 
nougat and calabash. 

Mexican towns are but a revival of the 
Spanish, built after a uniform plan around 
a large square called the Plaza de Armas, 
which contains the Cathedral and the Gov- 
ernment Palace or City Hall, while on two 
sides range the lines of arcades which are 
the business center of the city; the Plaza 
serving often also as market place, fash- 
ionable promenade and concert hall. The 
streets are narrow and straight, and the 


houses low and flat-roofed on account of 
earthquakes, the windows of the ground 
floor being iron-barred, while the upper 
ones are provided with Romeo and Juliet 
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“The Emerald,” the “Pearl,” the “ Dia- 


mond.” A coffin store has the curious 
name “ Perpetual Sleep.’ 

Street life in Mexico presents many 
picturesque and grotesque scenes, the 
white garments, the bright serapes or 
blankets, the sandaled feet, the public 


fountains, the walled highways, the stone 
balconies, all bearing a strange, a marvel- 
ous resemblance to the Far East, until one 
wonders if he has not mistaken himself 
and strayed into some corner of the Orient 
—Damascus or Constantinople—and finds 
himself turning to look involuntarily for 
the mosque and the muezzin upon its 
zallery. 
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balconies. Peculiar to every Spanish town 
are the bull-fight and cock-fight rings, and 
the corn-bread bakeries, baths and _ restau- 
rants; the street names are most extrava- 
gant, too, in fancy, such as “The Kiss of 
Two Roosters,” the “ Hero of Chapultepec,” 
“The Flags of all the Nations,’ “The Tail 
of the Red Devil,’ or “The Full Shoe’; 
while one shoe shop bears the title of “The 
Slave of Fashion,” and another “The Foot 
of Fantasy’; a pulqueria or saloon is called 
“The Triumph of Bacchus,” and dry goods 
stores revel in such signs as “The City of 
Paris,” the “Gardener,” the “Old Hunter,” 
or “Springtime,” while each jewelry shop 
bears the appellation of a gem, such as 
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Fruit sellers, water carriers, porters, 
Mexican gentlemen with silver buttons on 
their tight trousers and jangling silver spurs, 
venerable priests, and bare-legged, bronze- 
skinned beggars dozing in some shaded 


angle of masonry; tram cars drawn by 


galloping mules with Indian women smok- 
ing stolidly out of the windows, while a 
special car attached draws coffins or mer- 
chandise; caravans of little overloaded 
donkeys jostling each other in the great 
Cathedral square, and huge lumbering 
wagons, form the ensemble of a picture 
never-to-be-forgotten; while a beautiful 
flight of birds will perhaps soar up suddenly 
from some hidden fastness toward the 
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deep azure sky; and the chant of young 
boys singing in the prison chapel mingles 
with sharp cries of the street sellers. The 
piles of pottery in the market of the old 
bull-ring shine in the sun-rays like rubies, 
and the softly colored masses of buildings, 
the climbing streets themselves, and the 
old church of the Jesuits, with its carvings 
like finest lace work and its arches of warm 
pink stone, seem a collection of precious 
things left unguarded in the open thorough- 
fares. 

In the market place the vendors of frozen 
waters call their sherbets in quick melodious 
utterances; sidewalk cooks crouch near 
curbstones or upon open spaces, their small 
dishes of frijoles (red Mexican beans), crisp 
tortillas or stewed vegetables bubbling 
noisily in earthenware dishes over small 
braziers containing a fire of mesquite; fruit 
sellers wander through the crowd or sit 
waiting placidly for customers half hidden 
behind the baskets of apricots, pineapples, 
peaches, guavas, or mangoes; the orange, 
lemon and banana stalls are pictures in 
themselves; so too are the fish sheds with 
beautiful red and silver fish, and great cat- 
fish spread out to tempt the buyer: then 
comes the lane of old women, toothless and 
haggish looking, but all with the dower of 
beautiful eves which are indeed a drug in 
the market in this country—they preside 
over the piles of fresh vegetables, green 


peas, green artichokes, tomatoes, green 
peppers, watercress and giant radishes 


among the celery and endive; after Vege- 
table Avenue comes the portion devoted 
to baskets, brooms and mats of palm fiber, 
mocking-bird cages, medicinal and savory 
herbs, dried eel skins and sugar cane, which 
department resolves itself finally into a 
narrow street of butchers’ stalls presided 
over also by women, who deal out sheep’s 
head, goat’s head, tripe or long strings of 
sausage with dexterity and a nonchalance 
born of long practice; the floor strewn 
thick with feathers testifies to the vicinity 
of the game department; crates of live 
chickens, turkeys, ducks, geese, pigeons, 
crowd all available space; beautiful gray 
doves fraternize with the white bunnies 
and hares tied up by the legs; broiled frogs 
displayed on green leaves in a pottery dish 
are offered for sale at three cents a dozen; 
tamales, or Aztec meat pies, are in great 
demand, so too are the black olives preserved 
in oil and the melon seeds every good 
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Mexican housekeeper buys for her favorite 
parrot; while out by the stone fountain 
where the pottery and vegetables are washed 
sit the flower girls surrounded by huge 
panniers of velvety sweet peas, purple 
pansies and blue bachelor buttons, pyra- 
mids of fragrant heliotrope and _ scarlet 
geranium, tangled heaps of roses, crimson 
and pink, red and white, and great clusters 
of double purple violets and azure-eyed 
forget-me-nots looking in their foliage like 
blue mosaics in green marble. The mag- 
nificent color and the rich perfume fill the 
atmosphere with brilliant beauty; and all 
this in January and February, when the 
home circle are shivering around glowing 
fires, and the outside winter world is cold 
and pale with frost and snow. One leaves 
the market place feeling like a page out of 
Zola’s “Markets of Paris,’ a variety of 
odors in his nostrils, a variety of scents in 
his memory, and the voices of persistent 
sellers, crying babies, crowing roosters and 
cackling hens following him up the crowded 
streets. 

A forest of spires and towers raising 
themselves skyward proclaims the wildness 
of churches in a Mexican town, old churches 
filled to overflowing with treasures of art, 
valuable pictures, rich tapestries and 
bronzes; the exterior of the edifices usually 
a mixture of Moorish, Italian and Gothic, 
built of some softly tinted stone, and a 
facade so exquisitely carved that it is a 
perpetual feast to the eves; while the fretted 
belfry shafts with the ancient bells, the 
stray window or door hidden away by 
itself but of the most elaborate workman- 
ship, and the grand old arches through 
which peeps the sapphire sky, force the 
observer to feel the truth in that poetic 
exclamation “ Architecture is frozen music!” 

In the interior many of the walls are 
stone carved, with solid silver altar rails 
and candelabra about the sanctuary. The 
art objects in the Cathedral of Mexico City 
are unusually rare and artistic. There are 
two large holy-water basins and handsome 
pulpit of onyx, the partitioning of the choir 
is a finely decorated wall in Renaissance 
style, the eight green and gold columns of 
the main altar are of malachite, deliciously 
cool looking after the fierce tropic sun out- 
side, the choir stalls are of polysander wood, 
esthetically carved, with gilded reliefs of 
the Saints; and the church abounds in fine 
paintings, principally of the Spanish School. 
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the altar of the Holy Kings being an art 
gallery in itself. 

The largest building in Mexico City, or 
indeed in Mexico, is the National Palace, 
built upon the site of Montezuma’s residence, 


in front of which Cortez established a 
fortress after the Conquest. The most 
interesting features of the Palace, which 
covers a square of 590 feet, are the Presi- 
dential apartments, which consist of a 
series of rooms of which the Hall of the 
Ambassadors, a great salon 200 feet long 
by 40 wide, is the most important. The 
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Chair of Honor is of gold and crimson with 
heavy curtains of crimson velvet embroid- 
ered with gold, while directly behind it on a 
background of white embroidered silk are 
the Mexican arms and eagle on a banner of 
crimson velvet; the walls are hung with 
mammoth canvases, the battles of Mata- 
moras and Puebla, and portraits of Mexican 
patriots and heroes, one indeed of President 
Diaz himself. 

Other rooms are the reception in old blue, 
the Constitution in yellow like a blot of 
imprisoned sunshine, the Hidalgo’s in cool, 
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“ 4 FACADE SO EXQUISITELY CARVED THAT IT IS A PERPETUAL FEAS& TO THE EYES.”’ 
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gray tones, the audience chamber in choco- 
late color and gilt with marquetry panels, 
and the banquet hall, formerly the dining- 
room of Maximilian and containing much 
that belonged to the unfortunate Emperor, 
notably two exquisitely carved ebony side- 
boards and beautiful French clock and mir- 
ror. This apartment is in russet and gilt. 
Upstairs are the special toilet and barber 
shop of the President, a scarlet and white 
parlor, a commanding room, a regal apart- 
ment truly in crimson velvet with the im- 
perial eagle of Maximilian on the walls and 
a crimson velvet carpet strewn with mar- 
guerites; next come the waiting-room with 
magnificent Persian rugs, cutglass chande- 
liers and cuspidors of finest Dresden china, 
a reposing room for the President when 
weary, in old rose with gold panels, a Bolivar 
room containing a geographical table whose 
top represents Mexico and her various mili- 
tary posts, a small archive chamber with a 
most beautiful view of distant amethystine 
mountains whose rifted sides are stained 
with mineral dyes, and lastly the State bed 
chambers in royal blue with panels of lapis- 
lazuli and furniture of rosewood. These 
rooms are the winter apartments of the 
Presidential family, which are abandoned 
early in May for the summer quarters out at 
Chapultepec with its fine old cypress wood 
and Spanish moss, and its grand outlook 
over the Valley of Mexico, which celebrated 
world wanderers have pronounced as un- 
surpassed in beauty. 

For centuries it has been the heart of the 
country, this broad valley, with its curious 
Aztec ruins, its glistening lakes and swampy 
meadows the home of thousands of water 
birds, its idyllic haciendas, old church towers 
and gaily colored domes, its flower-studded 
fields and white alkali deserts, and the bare 
brown lava beds and mighty outlines of the 
two snow-covered volcanoes, those silent 
sentinels that keep perpetual watch and 
ward over the valley. As one gazes long 
and admiringly upon it all, spiritual strength 
weakens before material force, legends come 
before the mind of the light barks of the 
Aztecs floating down the shining water in 
the dawn, toward the Venice-like City of 
Old Mexico, with the flower-crowned crew 
chanting hymns to the God of the Sun; and 
perhaps a faint understanding of what that 
far-off, shadowy age meant comes to one as 
he turns away, filled with fancies sweet and 
subtle as the perfume of faded flowers. 
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At Tacubaya, the fashionable suburb of 
the capital, the great garden at the country 
residence of the President’s married daugh- 
ter is worthy of mention. It is surrounded 
by high stone walls, except the portion 
in front of the villa, which is enclosed by an 
iron fence, imitation of the antique. Huge 
trees of geraniums in one angle form what 
is known as Geranium Corner, a blaze of 
searlet, while a serpentine canal, winding 
ribbon-like through the park, is crossed by 
rustic bridges here and there. The canal 
terminates around a small island upon which 
is constructed a very beautiful summer 
house, with a thick hedge of Easter and yel- 
low lilies growing to the water around it. 
The soft pure white of the small pavilion, 
framed in by the brilliant green foliage, 
makes the name “Lily Rest’? most appro- 
priate. There isa wilderness of acacia trees 
like the Forest of Arden, mingled with ever- 
green, laurel, camphor and pine, while here 
and there a palm raises its dreamy head to 
heaven, or a weeping willow shakes its 
branches over a solitary fountain or rustic 
summer house which springs up in some un- 
expected place. There are thickets of roses 
and sweet peas and great maguey plants 
with crimson geraniums clustering about 
their uncouth leaves; a palm tree called 
“Pansy Palm” is planted protectingly in 
a huge bed of pansies, yellow, purple and 
white, tall eucalyptus trees with blue star 
flowers and purple iris peeping out at one 
around the base, and huge beds of white 
carnations, bordered by a fire of ruby ger- 
aniums and green moss, which prettily 
carry out the idea of the Mexican colors. 
One portion is known as Grapevine Gallery, 
the exterior outlined by immense trees of 
double fuchsias, an arbor completely covered 
with white called “White Rose 
Shelter,” another with blue morning glories 
rioting over its trellises is named “ Morning 
Glory Arbor,” while a third small one shaped 
very much like a sunbonnet is one mass of 
fragrant heliotrope and bears the title of 
‘* Heliotrope Home.” 

Climbing the steep banks of myrtle among 
the violet-bordered paths may be spied a 
small private chapel covered with Spanish 
moss and surrounded by begonias and bushes 
of the vermilion cigarette plant sheltered 
by a projection in the wall; and near to it 
a meteorological pavilion containing ther- 
mometer, barometer and other such instru- 
ments. Carriage drives and foot paths 
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penetrate everywhere, tall banana fronds 
waver in the breeze, there is a strong odor 
of white jasmine onthe air; and through the 
high, slender brown tree trunks the afternoon 
shadows lengthen, and the song of the mock- 
ing-birds among the roses grows less noisy, 
while half hidden among the peach trees 
and dragon ficwers, a fine private chapel in 
modern Greek style is erected. It is much 
like the Pantheon Agrippa of Rome, the 
only inharmonious feature being the two 
modern bell and clock towers. Some very 
fine bronze sculptured animals are dis- 
persed throughout the vast park, and a 
Roman arch, hidden and covered with 
odorous pink and yellow honeysuckle, leads 
to the hothouses and stables away out of 
sight. Wandering past a large rockery, 
green with tropical ferns, one comes sud- 
denly upon a Pompeian bath, a great circular 
stone tub open to the sky, surrounded by 
high walls which are a mass of trumpet 
flower vines where a brown lizard hastily 
scrambles out of sight as an intruder ap- 
proaches. Annunciation lilies cluster around 
the edge of the bath and looking twice one 
sees a statue nearly hidden by the luxuri- 
ance of the vines. One portion of the garden 
is devoted to gymnastics, swings, bars and 
trapeze, and another to a gas plant which 
furnishes light for the grounds at night. 
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One entrance is a handsome Roman arch, 
over which the blue plumajo buds clamber, 


and the beds themselves are veritable 
islands of flowers. The great garden is 


unspeakably beautiful and  unsurpassably 
lovely, the whole atmosphere drowsy with 
bloom and fragrance; but for great work, 
for study, one is the more convinced of the 
superiority of our own climate, impish 
though it often is. 

Standing in this garden at moonlight, the 
white radiance converts the tropical foliage 
into something unearthly; the snow-covered 
voleano looks like molten silver, a long line 
of wavering red flame, 3,000 feet up the 
mountain, tells of forest fires, and the home- 
lights straggle out upon the hill sides, and 
disappear like fireflies. 

Beautiful Mexico, picturesque and pathetic! 
Rich in resources and poor in opportu- 
nities! A strange mixture of repulsiveness 
and fascination, unthrift and industry, of 
sweetness and impurity, of poverty and of 
wealth, a country of contrasts, a nation 
still in the infancy of progress! 

And yet to him who desires a Mexican 
holiday may be ventured the counsel to 
take it by all means before improvement 
has stepped in to civilize and to spoil, and 
to destroy that romance of the Middle 
one finds in Old Mexico to-day. 


Ages 
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HUNTING AND FISHING IN THE 
ALTAI MOUNTAINS 


WHERE BIG GAME 


IS PLENTIFUL 


AND UNPROTECTED 


By Chester Wells Purington 


O living species of elk attains to 

such a size, or possesses so great 

a spread of antlers, as that found 
in the Altai mountains of Siberia and 
northern Mongolia. During the course of 
a hunting trip in southern Siberia in the 
summer of 1900, I paid visits at the houses 
of many prominent Siberians, and almost 
without exception, magnificent sets of 
antlers formed a conspicuous feature in their 
decoration. I carefully measured several 
sets of antlers, and found that, while 
several of them measured between six and 
seven feet from tip to tip, a spread of 
seven, or even eight feet was considered 
nothing extraordinary. Hunting the elk, 


or “maral” as it is called, is the favorite sport 
of the Siberian landed proprietors, and right 
royal is the welcome they extend to a guest 
during the season—September and the early 
part of October. 

The Mongol Tartars, a semi-wild people 
inhabiting the mountain country on the 
border between Siberia and Mongolia, are 
very familiar with the habits of the maral, 
and are consequently almost invariably 
employed by the Siberian noblemen as 
guides. They resemble very much the 
North American Indians in facial appear- 
ance, and possess an equal amount of ability 
in trail-finding and general woodcraft. 
The Tartar horses are used almost alto- 




















A TARTAR HUNTER. 
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gether in hunting, as they are sure of foot in 
the difficult passes of the Altai mountains. 
The regular price for hiring the services of 
a guide is fifty-two cents, or one Russian 
rouble a day. The same price is asked for 
each horse of a pack-train, whether there 
few or many horses. It is a custom 
for the head Tartar to supply the outfit 
with one man for each three or four horses 
taken, the only charge for the service being 
the condition that the employer furnish 
the men with dried black bread. 


be 





in the Altai Mountains 


Reared as they are in a country abound 
ing in game, the Siberians are excellen; 
shots, and possess armories of the most 
improved makes of rifles and shotguns 
Mr. C. I. Ivanitsky, a gentleman ownine 
large estates and mines on the border of th 
Altai, kindly allowed our party, during th: 
course of a visit at his place, to inspect his 
collection of firearms, and it is, without 
exception, one of the finest collections it has 
been my lot to see, containing several 
famous pieces of English and Belgian work 
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AS WE JOURNEYED TO 

The Tartars are very clever in calling 
elk, for which purpose they fashion a long 
slender horn of wood, much the shape and 
size of a clarinet, and fancifully carved 
with considerable skill. No reed or other 
sound contrivance is fixed in the horn, but 
the elk call is imitated to perfection by the 
drawing in of the breath through the horn. 
The Tartars do much hunting on their own 
account, and are invariably armed on their 
trips through the mountains; their weapons 
being generally muzzle-loading rifles of 
antique pattern. 


THE 
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manship, of which no duplicates exist. 
Mr. Ivanitsky also exhibited, with becom- 
ing modesty, silver and gold cups and other 
prizes, both for marksmanship and pigeon- 
shooting, awarded him not only at Russian 
meets, but in some of the most important 
contests held in the cities of western Europe. 

Bear-hunting is perhaps a more favorite 
sport with Siberian sportsmen than that 
of calling elk. The Siberian brown bear 
is much larger than any bear in the United 
States except the grizzly. The large one 
shown in the photograph measured nine 
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jeet six inches in length. Bears are very 
1umerous along the Yenesei River, and as 
he peasants do not hunt them to any ex- 
ent they become very bold, and annoy 
‘he farmers by carrying off sheep and cattle 
‘rom the fields bordering the rive. They 
ire shy of men, and in order to hunt them 
ystematic preparations must be made, 
ind a trip of several days’ duration under- 
taken. 

Among the Tartar and Siberian peasant 
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from its pointed end. The manner of 
using this weapon, after the bear has re- 
ceived. the single charge from the rifle of 
the hunter, is follows The hunter 
places his foot firmly in advance on the 
ground, rests the unshod end of the spear 
against it, waits for the enraged and wounded 
bear to charge, and watching his oppor- 
tunity, impales him, so to speak, by shoving 
the dagger down his throat. The bear, thus 
rendered helpless, is soon put to death. 


as 

















RESULT OF OUR HUNT FOR THE 


hunters it is customary to use, in addition 
to a rifle, an auxiliary weapon in hunting 
the bear. This consists of a pole, made of 
a stout sapling, about eight feet in length, 
and three inches in diameter. To the end 
of this is firmly bound with raw-hide thongs, 
a double-bladed dagger, eighteen inches in 
length, and four in breadth. This is made 
of the finest Ural steel, and possesses a 
cross-piece, also of steel, thirteen inches 


BROWN BEAR OF THE ALTAI. 

The mountain sheep, so highly prized as 
a game animal on the Western Continent, 
is perhaps the noblest of the animals which 
the Altai has to offer the sportsman. It 
is also, curiously enough, unprotected, and 
yet found in greater plenty than any of the 
other large animals, except possibly the 
bear. The sheep are found for the most 
part along the high ridge which forms the 
boundary between Siberia and China, and 
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are especially numerous in the valleys at 
the head of the river Ooss, one of the trib- 
utaries of the Yenesei, near the Mongolian 
border. Mr. E. Demidoff, in a recently 
published book entitled Ajter Wild Sheep 
in the Altai and Mongolia, gives the dimen- 
sions of one pair of horns obtained by him 
as fifty-two inches along the curve, nineteen 
inches girth, and thirty-nine inches from 
tip to tip.* Iwas not fortunate enough to 
get into the part of the country inhabited 
by the big mountain sheep, but succeeded 
in getting a photograph of a pair, which 
had recently been brought into the town 
of Minusinsk. 

A practically virgin field for tiger hunters 
remains in the southern Altai, more es- 
pecially in Mongolia, and also in Mancliuria. 
The Siberian tiger, as he is called, is oc- 
casionally found as far north as the borders 
of the Amoor River. These animals are 
fully the equal of the Bengal tiger in size 
and strength,+ and more formidable. ad- 
versaries on account of the heavy coat of 
fur which they carry. While the skin of 
the Bengal tiger offers practically no re- 
sistance to a rifle-bullet, that of the Siberian 
and Manchurian tiger is as thick and tough 
as that of a bear. In Manchuria the tigers 
are said to be exceedingly aggressive, and 
are known to attack villages when driven 
with hunger. 

Game of the smaller sorts, such as beaver, 
sable, hares, otter, ete., and wild birds, 
including the blackeock, pheasant, wild 
turkey, grouse, partridge, and a bird not 
known in America, called a “rapchik,” is 
exceedingly common in Siberia. Many 
species of ducks, including vast quantities 
of canvasbacks; and wild geese are to be 
seen along the Yenesei River and its trib- 
utaries, literally in clouds. So plenty are 
game birds of every sort that during the 
fall and winter all hotels and railway dining- 
ears and restaurants are bountifully sup- 
plied with them, so that the traveler, if 
he so wishes, feasts on a continual round of 
game, at a cost which 1s ridiculously low. 

The fish known as the grayling, rather 
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uncommont in the United States, but wel! 
known in England as a game fish, is « 
denizen of all Siberian mountain streams 
This fish ranges from the size of a minnow 
up to four pounds in weight, and during 
the summer takes the fly readily. Good 
sport may be had in almost any of th: 
countless valleys of the Altai mountain 
region, excepting where the streams conx 
directly from the melting snows, and ar 
too cold for the fish. 

A game fish, which, so far as I know, is 
unknown in America, runs in the northern 
waters of the Yenesei River, and does not 
inhabit the smaller streams. This is the 
“timain,” a gigantic species of salmon, 
which is known to take a fly or live bait. 
When properly hunted this fish will rival 
the tarpon for sport. Timain have been 
taken, in nets, weighing ten Russian poods, 
or three hundred and sixty pounds. Strange 
to say, the Siberians of the leisure class, 
although devoted to hunting, are almost 
unacquainted with the sport of fishing as 
known to us. Therefore it is only through 
the Englishmen or Americans who pene- 
trate the country that these northern 
game fish become known. For the fisher- 
man who is willing to go to the expense and 
necessary trouble, it is doubtful if the 
waters of the world can offer a more noble 
antagonist than this fish. 

Regulations regarding the hunting of 
game in Siberia are exceedingly few, ex- 
cept in the parks of the Altai, which are the 
private property of the Russian Emperor. 
As the territory so defined is but a small 
portion of the vast area of southern Siberia, 
there is plenty of room for those who wish 
to hunt elk in any of its haunts. In regard 
to the hosts of mountain sheep, mountain 
goats, reindeer, deer, bear, and caribou 
which roam the vast forests and steppes, 
there is not, so far as I know, a single re- 
striction placed on the hunting of them. 
One almost regrets the building of the great 
railway which brings this hitherto primitive 
country within a few days’ easy journey 
of London. 


* The record head of the Ovis ammon, as this great sheep is scientifically called, shot on the same trip by 


Mr. St. George Littledale. measured, length 63 inches; girth, 194 inches; from tip to tip, 414 inches. 
75 inches; girth, 16; 


Marco Polo’s sheep (Ovis poli) is, length 


The record 


tip to tip, 544. The record Big Horn (Ovis 


canadensis) 1s, length 424; girth, 16}; tip to tip, 253—Eprror 
+ They are, however, neither so agile nor so aggressive xs the southern tiger.—Epitor 


tAnd growing more so daily —Fprror 
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From the painting of Andrea Mantegna. 


THE FAMED WRESTLING MATCH 
OF MYTHOLOGY 


T is said that on his journey through 
Libya, while on his quest for the gold- 
en apples guarded by the Hesperides, 

Hercules was challenged to a wrestling 
match by Anteus, a powerful son of Terra, 
the Earth, of monstrous height and strength. 
Whenever he came in contact with his 
mother, the Earth, he received renewed 
strength, and Hercules finally won the bout 
after a long struggle, only by lifting him 
bodily and strangling him to death in mid- 
air by the crushing embrace of his mighty 
arms. This incident furnished Andrea 
Mantegna with the subject of his picture. 
The artist has chosen the moment before 


the muscles relax in death and has attempted 
to show the face of a man at the point of 
suffocation. The muscles of the arms, 
chest and neck are strained and swollen, 
and the head is thrown back in the mad 
effort to get air into the lungs. He has 
shown the gasping mouth of breathlessness 
with its haggard cheek, and down drawn 
lip. The approaching end is seen in the eye 
which begins to turn up under the lid, always 
a sign of death. Next moment the muscles 
will relax, the eyes will close, the lines of the 
face will disappear and unconsciousness will 
replace the.spasmodic effort that now con- 
vulses the body. 
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“THE SPARKLING WHITE WORLD, THE GREEN 
FIR GROVES, THE ROCKS, THE FARMHOUSES, 
RUSH UP TO MEET THEM; AND BREATHS ARE 
CAUGHT AWAY BY THE WIND OF THE DESCENT.” 
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HERE there are steep slopes, and 
snow, and a boy, there the eternal 
forces of the world will presently 

set themselves to evolve some more or less 
crude form of tobogganing. The evolution is 
not carried very far, however, until a wom- 
an begins to busy herself in the proced- 
ures. When she touches it, the clumsy 
little pastime suddenly grows up. It be- 
comes a social institution, one of our very 
serious amusements. 

In Canada fun is counted not a luxury, 
but a necessity. It is not strange, then, 
that Canadians were the first to realize the 
full possibilities of tobogganing as a recrea- 
tion, and to make of it a serious business— 
as even teas and tiddledywinks are liable 
to become in the hands of a strenuous race. 
Clubs were organized, capital invested, elab- 
orate and costly slides or chutes were built; 
and mittened youngsters admired the way 
the grown-ups had stolen their game. The 
school-boy play had become the concern of 
viceroys. 

Having thus taken by storm the society 
of the North, the breathless and _ perilous 
pastime spread south to such centers as 
could boast a winter emphatic enough, and 
hearts sufficiently audacious. In Europe, 
where Alps and Tyrol and soaring roadway 
offered slides in profusion ready to hand, 
the native hand-sled was seized upon, and 
the evolution of the sport followed some- 
what different lines. The element of com- 
petition rather took the place of the social 
element. There was a struggle for speed 
records, and there was a tendency to intro- 
duce such difficulties, in the way of curves 
and obstacles as would shut out all but the 
most daring experts. The Canadian term 
“tobogganing” has been rather loosely 
applied to this European form of the sport, 
which is really a development of sledding, 
or coasting. 

In America, though every school-house 
on a wintry hill has nourished generation 
after generation of rosy coasters, the sport 
in its higher development has pursued the 
lines laid down in Canada. For winter after 
winter the American school-girl on the ill- 
steered bob-sled has been tumbled shrink- 
ing into wayside snowbanks, to emerge with 
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powdered locks and eyes like stars. For 
winter after winter the American school- 
boy, riding “belly-gutter”’ on his heavy lit- 
tle steel-framed “pig-sticker,”’ has hurled 
himself headlong down the steep highways, 
to the perennial consternation of the way- 
farer. Then came the dusky enchantress 
from Canada. The hand-sled was common; 
but here was a half-wild aristocrat. With 
the toboggan, as it appeared in America, 
went clubs, and cost, and exclusiveness; and 
the opportunity was recognized wherever 
winter society was vigorous and venture- 
some. The speed record, however, on the 
straight chute of the Canadian type re- 
mained with the well-known Montreal slide, 
where a distance of nine hundred yards has 
been traveled in thirty seconds. 

When the little Indian boy, seating him- 
self in a roll of birch bark and tucking his 
toes under the obstinately curling edge, went 
sliding blithely down the radiant slopes of 
his winter-crusted hills, the birth of the first 
Canadian toboggan was near at hand. The 
flat, smooth, broad surface of the bark not 
only rode the hard crust, but skimmed light- 
ly as a bird over the soft snows collected in 
the hollows. The hand-sled, with its cut- 
ting runners, is the child of the traveled 
road; but the Canadian toboggan is born of 
the untracked spaces of deep snow. The 
possibilities of the child’s roll of birch bark 
were obvious to the weary squaw, com- 
pelled to drag a load of moose meat to the 
wigwam. ‘The curled edge of the bark pre- 
vented the load from catching in chance 
obstacles, the flat bottom kept it from sink- 
ing into the snow. But the bark was frail. 
The stately warrior in the wigwam noted 
with interest how the roll of birch bark in- 
creased the usefulness of his wife. He took 
the idea in hand and pondered over it. It was 
plain that a thin slab of wood would be better 
than a sheet of birch bark; but it must be 
made to curl at one end, as the bark would 
do of its own accord at both. So he fash- 
ioned the slab of wood long and thin, bent 
up one end while it was green, and fastened 
the roll in place with stout thongs of deer 
hide; the bottom he left to be smoothed by 
use till the surface should become like glass. 
Later, he added rails along the side for the 
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better securing of burdens. And thus, in 
vastly increasing the usefulness of his squaw, 
the red warrior of the forgotten past was 
making amends to the sex by providing a 
joyous diversion for the paleface daughters 
of the future. 

Evolved for toil, but having its origin in 
youth and mirth, the toboggan could never 
quite forget its gay inception and its right- 
ful heritage of laughter. Broad and light, 
it goes on wings rather than on feet. It 
floats, or glides, or flies, or swoops, but is ill 
at ease in never running. Born of the wild, 
white birch, it never grows unmindful 
of its free ancestry. Submitting heavily, 
when it must, to the yoke of labor, its 
beauty and its charm are only revealed at 
play. Like its cousin, the canoe, that other 
fairy offspring of the birch tree, which is 
to the summer waters what the toboggan 
is to the winter hills, it does not give its 
best to man till invited to minister to his 
pleasures, rather than to his needs. And, 
like the canoe, too, however sophisticated 
and elaborated, it never quite casts off its 
savage grace, and never fails to turn its 
enamoured conquerors some few steps along 
the trail that leads back to nature’s heart. 
Though the slides be built by hand in palace 
grounds, glared upon by electric lights, and 
blared upon by bugles and trumpets of 
brass, the company that steps from the 
drawing-rooms to the chutes goes suddenly 
back through a mysterious breadth of time 
to a ruder and simpler dress, to more native 
manners, to a more childlike and _ self-for- 
getful mirth. 

The best Canadian toboggan of to-day 
is the old Indian form, perfected, rather than 
modified. A single flat sheet of wood, about 
a foot and a half in width, and from three 
feet to six or seven in length, is finished in 
front by a graceful roll or upturned end, 
called the hood. This hood, as of old, is 
kept in shape by thongs. A _well-padded 
cushion (to be appreciated when soaring over 
bumps) runs the whole length; and light, 
strong handrails afford a grip by which to- 
boggan and crew are enabled to keep to- 
gether throughout the flight. The most 
expensive machines are built not in one 
piece, but of narrow, longitudinal strips of 
selected wood, fitted and glued and screwed 
together to give the utmost of strength and 
of security from warping. Racing machines 
are polished on the bottom to a hardness and 
finish like that ot choice mahogany; and 
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sometimes there is the very incongruous 
addition of broad steel shoes, about an inch 
in depth, which add greatly to the speed on 
an artificial slide. The woods preferred for 
the making of these toboggans are beech, 
birch, and hickory; and after these, elm. 

While the toboggan itself has been evolved 
to perfection, tobogganing, I cannot but 
think, has been evolved past the point of per- 
fection. On thestraight, artificial chutes— 
sets of parallel, perfectly iced gutters, as it 
were, some two and a half feet wide, so fenced 
with planking and ice that steering ceases to 
be of vital importance—-some of the best and 
most fascinating elements of the sport are 
eliminated. One chute may differ from 
another in the breathless precipitousness of 
the drop, in the violence of the jump; and 
when the steep descent is past, there may be 
safe and guarded curves—as at the far- 
famed old Tuque Bleue slide of Montreal, 
with its concluding horse-shve curve, bring- 
ing the rider part way back toward the 
starting point. But thronged as these slides 
are by a heedless and laughing crowd of 
merrymakers, of every varying degree of 
skill, yet of unvarying enthusiasm and con- 
fidence, the chances of accident must be 
reduced to a minimum, and the expert finds 
himself on much the same terms as the tyro. 
Not skill, but merely courage, to face the 
dizzy and desperate swoop, is really all that 
is required; and the comparative novice 
loading his toboggan to the limit with rosy 
and trusting dames, may dare the wild 
descent. It is possible for even so thrilling 
a venture as the emulation of a thunderbolt 
to grow monotonous at last, when repeated 
indefinitely in one fashion, with little chance 
for individual prowess to score any conspic- 
uous triumph. And the possibilities of the 
téte-a-téte are more or less restricted during 
the descent, as it is given to few besides the 
eagles to woo upon the wing. To be sure, 
there is the walk back; but that 1s not of the 
essence of tobogganing on the chutes, and 
may, indeed, be done away with by some 
superfluous modern convenience. 

It is at the stage before the last, in my 
judgment, that tobogganing reaches its 
best development. Not the riding of the 
chutes, but the riding of the open hills it 
is that marks the acme of this delirious 
pastime. The ideal toboggan club is the 


peripatetic toboggan club, which changes 
its locale as the whim of winter may chance 
to change the white vesture of the steeps, 
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Sometimes the course will be down the 
abrupt face of some high river bluff, and 
out across the glimmering empty spaces of 
the ice. Sometimes it will be laid down up- 
on the precipitous front of a hill, where in 
summer the high pasturing sheep can scarce- 
ly find a footing. Sometimes, as the con- 
dition of the snow-crust may dictate, it will 
be less steep and sw’ft, but longer, more 
changing, more complicated, and will fol- 
low the broken slopes of the lower upland 
fields, with here and there a gate to be 
dashed through, nere and there a tricky 
corner to be made, here and there a rock 
or thicket to be shunned. This is a sport 
wherein skill and daring count to the utter- 
most, and where the tyro is left behind. 
This is what really evokes the wild, elusive 
spirit of the toboggan, the child of the snowy 
steep. There is mad speed, there is doubt- 
ful, solicitous sliding over the long level, or 
the slight ascent that leads to the next de- 
cline and calls for the husbanding of every 
inch of impetus. There is ample peril to 
spice delight at more than one critical point, 
where false steering or lack of nerve would 
lead to disaster. Skill, daring, and decision, 
all are sure to be needed before the foot 
of the long descent is reached, and the to- 
boggan slows to a rest on the spacious levels. 

The ideal arrangement for such rough- 
country tobogganing is, perhaps, a party 
of four to the toboggan, which means weight 
enough to secure a lasting impetus for the 
slow places on the slide. Two of the four, 
of course, will be women. One man sits in 
front, his feet under the hood; then the 
two girls, expectant and deliciously half 
afraid; and on the rear of the cushion the 
steersman crouched sidewise on one bent 
leg, the other leg stretched out behind him 
as arudder. He steers with his toe or with 
the whole side of his foot, as the case may 
require; and on him the whole adventure 
hangs. High up the steep he pushes off. 
The girls cry out with excitement. The 
sparkling white world, the green fir groves, 
the rocks, the farmhouses, rush up to meet 
them; and breaths are caught away by 
the wind of the descent. A little pocket of 
loose snow is crossed—a white spray spurts 
into the air—and the man sitting in front 
has proved his usefulness as a shield. Hearts 
sink for an instant as a great rock rises sud- 
denly in the path, and is avoided by a hair’s- 
breadth. The toboggan darts through an 
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open gate. Then the pace slackens gradu- 
ally in crossing a space of flat meadow; 
but the steersman has calculated his forces, 
and the toboggan is still slowly moving as 
it dips over the brow of the next decline, 
and once more hurls itself forward on an- 
other and a madder rush. The periods of 
slowing up are of incalculable value, giving 
time to realize one’s emotions and fairly 
test the ecstasy. Compared to this long- 
drawn-out delight, the circumscribed ex- 
citement of the artificial chutes is maimed 
and tame. 

At night, under a clear moon, the course 
of the open hills has an added sorcery. If 
there is no moon, then a shorter and less 
varied course is chosen, and marked out 
along the decline by torches stuck in the 
snow. Out upon the shadowy levels, at the 
foot, the torches are apt to be omitted, and 
toboggan after toboggan, as it sweeps with 
shouting and laughter down the lighted 
steeps, steers aside silently into the starry 
gloom, and gives its neighbors the widest 
berth it can. The joy of life and the mys- 
tery of life meet under the night; and only 
to them who have tasted its enchantment 
in this form has the magic of the toboggan 
been revealed, 

One word, in conclusion, as to the status 
of the sport to-day. Some five or six years 
ago the sport, as a popular institution, 
had fallen out of favor in Canada. The 
chutes were forsaken. In Montreal, the 
foster-mother of the toboggan, the game 
was all but forgotten. There was hardly 
a toboggan to be found on sale, and even 
more difficult to find was a purchaser for 
a toboggan. But now, after this period 
of eclipse, the wild star of the hooded and 
sliding hickory is rising again over the icy 
hills. Four important clubs are in full 
swing in or about Montreal; and there 
is a slide at Quebec. In rising thus with 
strength renewed to take hold upon the 
enthusiasm of a new generation, the Red 
man’s toboggan has given proof that its 
youth and its fascination are perennial. 

In the United States, for the greater part, 
the winter is too uncertain for tobogganing; 
there once were club and public slides at 
St. Paul—at the time when the tobogganing 
fever was at its height—and there were 
club slides at several places near New York, 
but the Canadian environment seems needed 
to keep the sport at its best. 
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By Lynn Tew Sprague 


T is now a half century since the theory of 
evolution, of itself centuries old, received 
from the great Darwin a fortifying ex- 

position, a logical and sustaining hypothesis 
which is all but a demonstration, and so 
became a doctrine of leading scientific minds. 
Though to this day its real significance and 
value is neither comprehended nor appreci- 
ated, even by the majority of educated people, 
nevertheless it has come at last to influence 
the thought and the feeling of us all. The 
teachings of the masters of science have 
unconsciously moulded our beliefs, and the 
new and growing interest in nature study, 
though still highly colored by the old sen- 
timent and idealism, now rests securely 
upon a scientific basis. In very recent 
years—one might almost say months—the 
new thought. and the new feeling has been 
particularly traceable in all that has been 
written and printed concerning the life of 
our wild animals. “ Wide as the difference 
is between the mind of a brute, we must 
remember that the question is now one not 


as to degree but as to kind,” wrote 
Romanes, the very highest _ scientific 
authority on animal intelligence, “and 


therefore that our task as serious inquirers 
after truth is calmly and honestly to ex- 
amine the character of that difference.” It 
is felt at last that the beasts of the field 
and the birds of the air were not especially 
created for the slavish use and the merciless 
sport of man, but that they are in very fact 
kindred creatures with us; that they are 
endowed with similar if inferior capacities 
and propensities; that they can suffer and 
rejoice mentally, can teach lessons in the 
sweet virtues of patience, forgiveness and 
faithfulness, and that they even have 
rights not to be transgressed without real 
peril to ourselves. All this it is fitting and 
proper to bear in mind when we turn to the 
study of the fox. This genus of animal, 
by reason of its cunning, strategy and finesse, 
is the hero of so many legends, the central 
figure of so many myths illustrative of 
purely human traits, that on the psychologi- 
cal side, so to speak, it has a peculiar in- 
terest among animals. It will be found, 
indeed, upon close scientific inquiry that 


it does not deserve to play the part of sage 
among them. In general intelligence it is 
not the king of animals. It has survived 
in many places where equally shrewd and 
vigilant wild creatures have been extirpated, 
chiefly because of its comparatively small 
size, great cowardice, prolificness, and the 
fact of its not engaging the active hunt of 
mankind when more dangerous beasts are 
at hand. It is inferior in discernment, 
judgment and general sagacity to certain 
other animals of the same order, such as 
dogs and wolves, and to many of other 
orders, such as elephants, monkeys, the 
anthropoid apes, etc. Nevertheless, it is 
widely distributed, and its place among 
animals of general familiarity is very high in 
the intellectual scale; andso it has come tobe 
regarded as the Solon of the folk loreof more 
than one race; and tothose interested in wild 
life a glimpse of this adroit and clever crea- 
ture as it figures in the literature of fact and 
fancy cannot be other than profitable. 


i. 


John Fisk has told us in his philosophical 
study of myths and myth-makers how 
persistently the same tale under different 
forms will reappear in the folk lore of 
different branches of the same race. I 
have attempted to show in a_ previous 
number of this magazine that etymological 
research does not always successfully trace 
back into ancient times all the legends of 
the wolf and that the similarity of incident 
in certain of the tales is beyond doubt 
largely accidental, and not necessarily the 
result of a common derivation. That the 
same is true of the fox is proven by the 
great similarity of his adventures in the 


folk lore of wholly different races. Among 
different peoples, legends of the same 


animal naturally more or less resemble each 
other, and the subtlety of the fox has won 
for him a conspicuous place in the myths 
of all lands where he abounded. But each 


division of a race does inherit the tradition 
of the parent stock, and so research in folk 
lore has solved many philological and ethno- 
logical riddles. 

Now we are told by one authority that 
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the very oldest of all animal stories, common 
in the middle ages, was that of Reynard, the 
fox; and by another very high authority 
that “the story of Reynard, the fox, is one 
of the most important medieval contribu- 
tions to the literature of the world, and is 
the source from which many subsequent 
writers have drawn the themes of their 
fables.” It will be worth while, then, to 
look at the nature of this old tale. ‘In epic 
form Reynard’s adventures were current 
throughout Europe, and the roots of the 
legend are traceable far back into the Aryan 
speech. However much his sins and troubles 
may vary, vulpes, reineka or Reynard is 
sagacious, Wily, adroit, shy, wicked, and, 
alas! successful, in all these rythmic tales. 
The great Goethe has retold them in 
classic German, and they have been the 
theme of distinguished modern writers. 
Now an incident common to most of these 
old myths and legends concerning the fox is 
the trial for his many misdeeds. The animals 
of the forest and the field come together to 
ascertain his guilt and fix his doom. All of 
them have tales to tell of his crimes and 
their wrongs. The lion presides. The wolf 
relates how the fox has put out the eyes of 
his children and time and again played 
tricks upon his wife. The rabbit, how he 
has even eaten his offspring. Even the dog 
complains of having been many times cheated 
of his dinner. Under a courtly mien the 
fox always figures as a rascal, a cheat, a 
robber, or a murderer. The trial is stirring. 
At last the badger, the fox’s nephew, speaks 
in behalf of the sinner. He shows how his 
uncle, the fox, has many times used his 
brains for the benefit of his brothers of the 
forest. He especially charges the wolf with 
being an ingrate and villain, and tells how 
once the fox by agreement with the wolf had 
feigned death in the road on the approach 
of a fish dealer and his cart, knowing that 
the carter would pick him up and carry him 
away on his load, on account of his valuable 
fur. But when the deceived truckman 
turned his back the fox craftily threw out 
the fish, one by one, and then leaped out 
himself to find that his greedy partner, the 
wolf, had eaten all the booty, and left him 
only the bones. Other unfair treatment 
the badger tells of. The fox had often 


schemed and planned to cheat the peasants 
for the general benefit, only to be robbed of 
his share of the spoil by the strength of the 
larger animals or the meanness of the smaller 
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ones. Almost is the noble lion won to 
clemency, when the cock appears. He tells 
how the fox, disguised as a monk, had be- 
guiled him and his wife and chicks from the 
convent yard into the forest to read a pro- 
clamation of good will and peace among all 
animals, posted by his majesty, King Lion, 
and when once in the wilderness had thrown 
off his holy robe and devoured half the 
family. 

Numerous are the tales and complaints of 
the fox’s perfidy, and so King Lion sends 
bungling Bruin, after first warning him to 
look out for Reynard’s tricks, to bring the 
prisoner into court. The bear arrives at the 
fox’s hole and knocks. Reynard declares 
himself too ill to come to the door; says he 
has eaten too much honey. Honey is a 
magic word to Bruin. “What better diet 
could you have?” he inquired. “ You like 
it?” asked the fox; “then will I crawl out 
and show you where it is to be found in sweet 
abundance.’ He leads the bear to a split 
log in the nearby woods. “Thrust your 
nose well in and eat,” he says. The bear 
obeys, when Reynard draws out the wedges, 
and the trap issprung. Bruin’s howls draw 
the hunters, and as they come. slashing 
through the bushes, Reynard lingers long 
enough to gravely lecture his victim on the 
awful sin of gluttony. But, after various 
ingenious escapes, Reynard at last is brought 
tocourt. Soclever is his plea from the gallows 
steps that the hearts of all the animals are 
touched, and when at last he whispers into 
the ear of the avaricious King Lion that he 
knows of hidden treasure, his death is post- 
poned. Needless to say, it is only another 
ruse; and so his wickedly clever adventures 
go on interminably, as is the way with old 
epics. One by one Reynard outwits and 
circumvents his chief accusers. At last, 
through the influence of the fun-loving ape, 
who takes Reynard’s side from a mere joy of 
mischief, the fox is allowed a trial by battle, 
and the fiercest of the beasts, the voracious 
wolf, is pitted against him. But the fox 
chooses his ground advantageously, fills his 
tail with sand, which he throws into the eyes 
of the wolf, slips from his claws by reason 
of the ape having greased his body, and so 
comes off victoriously, as he always does. 
Again and again he extricates himself, like 
Ulysses, from a hundred perils. At last the 
Lion falls sick through the machinations of 
Reynard, who, acting as doctor, orders a 
poultice made from the livers of the various 
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animals, all of certain ages. This prescrip- 
tion of course calls for the sacrifice of all his 
insistent enemies; and so in the end Rey- 
nard becomes a favorite adviser and minis- 
ter of King Lion. 

Incident enough, appealing to the child 
mind of our rude ancestors, there is in these 
old tales which have to come down to us in 
various forms. One may read them in 
various collections of myths and folk lore. 
No doubt it was owing to the influence of 
these myths that a crown of fox tails was 
sometimes placed upon the head of a prince 
of rascals when he went to execution in the 
dark But in the legends of other 
races than our own the fox has won an 
equally high place for craft. Did space 
permit we might tell many from the lore of 
Indian tribes. Here is one much condensed, 
from Grinnell’s “Black Foot Lodge Tales,” 
where the fox himself falls a victim to wiles: 

“Old Man,” the hero of many of these 
legends, goes hunting buffalo bulls, taking 
with him the cleverest of beasts. When a 
drove is-discovered it is proposed that the 
fox allow “Old Man” to pluck off all his 
fur, and,so disguised, that he go among the 
bulls and execute one of his fantastic dances. 
“Old Man” declares: “ You will seem so funny 
they will laugh themselves to death.” 
Though the fox demurred, he was at last 
persuaded. One by one the bulls fall down, 
exhausted with mirth, but while the part- 
ners were skinning so many buffalos and 
cutting up the meat the sun went down and 
a cold wind arose, and the too crafty fox 
was frozen to death. 

In Japan the superstitions about foxes 
sometimes parallel the gruesome belief in 
were-wolves, cherished long ago by our an- 
cestors. An exquisite literary artist, Laf- 
cadio Hearn, retold for readers of 
English tales surpassing in weird imagery 
and horror any old Celtic or Teuton stories 
of Reynard. He tells us that “by every 
shady wayside and in every ancient grove 
on almost every hilltop, and in the outskirts 
of every village you may see, while traveling 
through the Hondo country some little 
Shinto shrine, before which, or at either 
side of which, are images of seated foxes in 
stone.” In that part of the world all foxes 
are supposed to have supernatural power— 
some use this gift for good and some for evil. 
Of course the favorite disguise of a goblin 
fox is that of a beautiful maid. But some- 
times they enter human bodies to destroy 


ages. 


has 
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them. The possessing fox-demon tempts 
victims at high noon to go where they are 
sure to be killed. “Strange is the madness 
of those whom demon foxes enter; some- 
times they run naked shouting through the 
streets; sometimes they lie down and froth 
at the mouth and yelp as a fox yelps. * * * 
Possessed folks are also said to speak and 
write languages of which they were entirely 
ignorant prior to possession.” Here is 
one Japanese tale which savors of the Ameri- 
ean “shark.” It is sadly marred as I con- 
dense it: A fox-possessed person calls upon 
a wealthy shop-keeper; he reveals in many 
ways his superhuman powers, and finally 
tells the merchant that whatever sum of 
money he shall deposit at night in a certain 
place he shall find doubled in the morning. 
The shopman tests the assertion with a very 
small sum; it proves true. He increases 
his risk, still with successful issue. Finally 
he stakes his all, and it vanishes. Here is 
a pleasanter tale from the same source, and 
again the story is robbed of much of its 
grace by the want of space. A gentleman 
walking in the country one evening sees a 
fox pursued by dogs; he interferes, driving 
off the dogs with his umbrella. Next morn- 
ing a beautiful young girl calls at his house 
with a large package; she smiles, and says, 
“Last night I should have died but for 
your august kindness. I know not how to 
thank you enough. This is only a pitiful 
little present.” Then she goes away leav- 
ing a parcel. On opening it, the man finds 
it to contain delicious refreshments and 
silver money. 

The Esquimaux have many queer, weird 
tales of the subtlety, craft and wiles of the 
fox. Everywhere the animal exists he has 
made an impress upon folk lore. The realm 
of fox myths is boundless, 


III. 


But looking at Reynard from a less im- 
aginative standpoint, we still find him a 
most interesting creature. Indeed. it is of 
course because he is an animal of really 
distinguished traits and characteristics that 
he has won such a fabulous personality. 
He belongs to the family canide, and is 
cousin to dogs and wolves. There are 
many species found in all the great natural 
geographical divisions, excepting Australia 
and South America. But in this division 
of carnivora the distinctions are to some 
extent merely a matter of convenience to 
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zoologists, and, as Audubon remarks, some 
of the larger foxes may as well have been 
small wolves. Yet the structural similarity 
of the various species is after all more 
marked than in most genera. Under the 
recent classification of Huxley there are 
twenty-four accepted species of foxes, and 
of these ten are found in North America. 
But the chief anatomical characteristics— 
the bushiness of the tail, the long, sharp 
muzzle, the peculiar shape of the eye pupil 
—are most marked in four or five of the 
species which are often referred to as true 
foxes. The cross fox, so called because of a 
cross of color in the fur on the shoulders, 
the red fox and the black or silver fox are 
by many authorities regarded as one species.* 
The gray fox and the white fox are distinct. 
The gray fox abounds in the South, the 
red fox, with his cross and black or silver 
brothers, is common to the middle and 
northern division of North America, while 
the white fox is the arctic fox, and is found 
as far north as any animal life. The red 
fox is closely allied to the common Eu- 
ropean fox, but is a much handsomer and 
more aristocratic looking animal. All the 
true foxes have a peculiar disagreeable 
odor, live in burrows, or hollow trees, or 
rock crevices, prowl by night, and are un- 
social, shy, suspicious, and so deceitfully 
cunning that the slang epithet “foxy” has 
come to imply the possession of sly, clever, 
or even unscrupulous traits. Though the 
fox is the scourge of farmers, yet, as every- 
one knows over the sea, hunting him with 
hounds and horses has for generations been 
the chief of sports; in consequence he is 
conserved and protected for the paradox- 
ical purpose of being killed to make an 
English holiday. Englishmen have always 
claimed for their foxes superiority of en- 
durance and cunning, but careful inquiry, 
anatomical comparisons and _ scientific in- 
vestigation do not establish the claim. 
Indeed Audubon, who was equally familiar 
with both species, and whose genius for 
and insight into all matters of wild life is 
unrivaled, pronounced the common red 
fox of America much the superior animal 
in all ways. Though small animals, and 
especially fowls, are the favorite food, at 


a pinch foxes will eat grapes and other 
fruits, insects, cheese and even carrion. 
All species possess the most acute sense of 
hearing and smell and sight. They breed 
once a year, and have from four to eight 
young at a birth. The pelt is valuable. 
So much in fashion has the fur of the black 
and silver fox been at times that $1,000 
has been paid for an exceptionally fine 
skin.t 

But all these facts in detail are to be 
found in natural history books; it is chiefly 
with the intelligence of this animal that 
we are concerned in this restricted paper. 
Now, Gibson tells us that the fox’s “in- 
capability of domestication, and the fact 
that the dog and the fox have never been 
known to inter-brevd, would seem to prove 
that these animals are by no means so 
nearly related as was at one time supposed. 
Ample proof of the very considerable in- 
tellectual capacity of the fox is to be found 
in the stratagems to which it has recourse in 
securing its prey, but still more in the quick- 
ness with which it detects man’s strategic 
efforts to capture it. * * * Nothing can 
exceed the caution with which Reynard 
approaches and examines the baited trap 
or the nonchalance with which he ap- 
proaches, enters and rifles the snare in 
which some animal has been already caught, 
and which he evidently knows can do him 
no injury until re-set.” There are volumes 
of stories which illustrate the fox’s cunning, 
and which prove beyond question his 
‘apacity for association of ideas and his 
ability to reason. The fox has been known 
to counterfeit death for hours in order to 
effect escape. It is not easily caught in 
traps, though like the wolf it often takes 
the bait by springing the trap from the 
under side. Its habit of doubling on its 
tracks is familiar to all hunters, aad it will 
throw dogs off the scent by taking to water 
whenever available. It has been known 
to cross running brooks and then double 
back and take its way for some distance 
down the middle of the stream, and so 
completely nonplus the hounds. There 
are even well-authenticated cases of an 
exhausted fox being relieved by its mate 
fresh for flight, which, bounding into the 


* T have caught litters of foxes in the far Northwest containing red, cross and silver puppies, born 


of a common red fox mother.—Epiror 


t+ A superbly fine pelt, raven-black, with the silver-like threads-pointing the black hair ends, which I 
saw once upon a time in Alberta, was sold, I afterwards heard, for £500 in London.—Eprror. 
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trail at some convenient point, has thus led 
the tired dogs on a new chase.t It is a 
favorite device of hunted foxes in England 
to leap to the top of a stone wall, crawl a 
few feet along the summit until the dogs 
are over, and then leap down on the side of 
approach and double back on their tracks. 
As a last extremity they have been known 
to fly from the dogs straight to the hunter. 
In digging out burrowing rabbits, the tunnels 
of which are too small for them to enter, 
foxes always show engineering skill by 
making the shortest possible entrance 
straight to the young in the nest. Dr. 
Rae tells how Canadian foxes will take 
bait from before a loaded gun by digging 
under the line of discharge at right angles 
with the gun barrel, so that the fire will be 
over their heads. The French naturalist, 
Figuier, relates many thieving tricks played 
by a semi-tame fox, which in ingenuity and 
cleverness rival those of monkeys. The 
fox’s stratagems for securing wild game are 
not less remarkable, and many times this 
space might easily be filled with well-au- 
thenticated examples. To use Romanes’ 


words: “These cases are so numerous and 
all display so much the same quality of 
intelligence, that it is impossible to doubt 


so great a concurrence of testimony.” 
There is a story stoutly vouched for, but 
rejected by Romanes, Lubbock, Prior and 
other scientific authorities, of a fox which 
stole a duck decoy, and hunted with it, 
placing it close in shore in the brush-fringed 
bays of a river, and lurking in the cover 
within springing distance of any lured 
game. There is another tale, less soberly 
told, of Reynard’s having rid himself of 
fleas by tearing out some of his hair, rolling 
it into a ball, which he carried in his mouth 
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while he took to water. When he was 
completely immersed, and his tormentors 
had found a refuge in the ball of hair, 
which he took care to hold high above 
the stream, he dropped it and them into 
the tide. 

The fur of the European fox is less soft, 
fine, abundant and valuable than that of 
the American species. The brush, too, 
is less bushy, and if there are fewer anec- 
dotes of the sagacity and endurance of our 
species it is because less attention has 
been given to the study of the animal and 
less time to the chronicling of his wiles. 

The arctic fox is least shy and suspicious, 
but that is because he sees and knows least 
of that perfidious creature, man. 

That riding to hounds after the fox has 
never been the popular sport in America 
it is in England is owing to the physical 
features of the country, the greater im- 
portance of agriculture, and to the lack of 
a class of people with the necessary leisure 
means and taste to indulge in it. In New 
England the fox is hunted behind dogs, on 
foot, and shot. Those who hunt the fox 
with hounds regard shooting the fox as un- 
sportsmanly. 

Truth is, that in America, generally speak- 
ing, the fox is considered a pest to the 
farmer, and has not been hunted for sport 
to any great extent. He has been chiefly 
killed as a nuisance, or for his fur, and by 
any effective means. Chased with fleet 
dogs, shot from behind blinds, suffocated 
in holes with smoke, destroyed by poisoned 
meat, foxes are now well nigh extinct in 
many districts where they once abounded. 
But where the nature of the country is to 
the fox’s advantage his cunning will prob- 
ably always maintain him. 


t+ This, however, is also a habit of bucks of the deer family, including wapiti, when hard run —-Epiror 












































PHOTOGRAPHING A MOOSE AT CLOSE RANGE 


HIS photograph and the two on 

the page following, were taken by 

Mr. Charles E. Wilson, who had 

the good fortune to discover a moose 
swimming Chesuncook Lake, Maine. The 


animal was headed out for deep water by 
a party in canoes, and kept there until 
so thoroughly tired, that he could be 
approached very closely and studied and 
photographed at will. 






























































“WITH THE BROWN RUINS OF TOLEDO CONSPICUOUS BEYOND IN A 
CUMBER OF MODERN TENEMENTS.” 


BICYCLING ACROSS OLD CASTILE 


By C. Edwardes 


S I pushed my cycle over the Arlanzon’s 
bridge toward the magnificent old 
_gateway of Burgos I might have 
reflected about the coming hither, as a dead 
man, of that immortal personage Ruy Diaz, 
the Cid, Spain’s champion against the Moors, 
in 1099, a matter of just 800 years ago. He 
vame hither then to be buried, having been 
born here in 1040. That is a long way back 
in the centuries, yet I should imagine if the 
Cid’s bones now on view in the City Hall 
could rise up fully fleshed and animated, the 
Champion would have little difficulty in 
recognizing the bleak old place which he 
loved so well. Burgos and Toledo are the 
most medieval cities in all Spain, if not in 
all Europe, and seem likely to continue so. 
As a matter of fact, however, I did not 
just then think of the Cid, but of my pro- 
spective run over the wilds of old Castile to 
the dark mountains of Toledo—a course of 
about 180 miles, most of them quite off the 
track beaten by tourists. There was a tear- 
ing wind, one of Burgos’ characteristics, the 
dust whirled in my face through the gateway, 


and though it was the merry month of May, 
I shivered almost to the bone. But I had 
this consolation: the wind was a norther 
and I was bound south. It was a succession 
of these same May northers which beat back 
the great Armada when Philip the Second 
fondly hoped to add England to his posses- 
sions. The cyclist may rely upon them in 
Spain in spring. 

I rejoice that I am not called upon to 
describe Burgos’s matchless Cathedral. The 
guide books may do that, if they can; for me 
it was as much a place of shelter from the 
dust as of pilgrimage. The usual beggars 
were nestling in its dark corners; their out- 
stretched hands and the murmur Por amor 
de Dios! startled at first, but one gets used 
to this im Spain; and on such a day there 
was every excuse for the poor fellows, seeing 
that the keen wind sang hoarsely through 
the very lattice work of the lofty spires. I 
was soon in the cold again and pushing up 
that tiresome slope at the northwest corner. 
In two minutes’ walk from this magnificence 
I was among the powdery ruins of the castle 
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slope, with belled sheep spying for grass 
blades and plaided shepherds hugging the 
lee side of humps of masonry. A funeral 
procession passed at the trot, the coffin 
painted a coarse blue. Behind and below, 
the russet roofs of the old city contrasted 
well with the purer yet pallid blue of the sky. 
Crash went one of the Cathedral bells and 
then another, and, the wind notwithstand- 
ing, the dusty hillocks echoed to the sound. 

I sought but one sight more in Burgos to- 
day: the very famous Convent of Las Huel- 
gas, to which my cycle soon carried me by 
the pretty Paseo de la Isla, which might 
have smelled sweeter than it did. The Con- 
vent is only a mile from the city, and though 
still tenanted by nuns of noble birth, its 
tawny walls have the same look of slow de- 
cay which meets one in most old cities of 
Spain. Edward I. of England was knighted 
here by Alfonso the Wise in 1254, and several 
early monarchs here lie mouldering. In the 
jealously isolated chapel of the Convent the 
nuns were chanting drearily while I per- 
ambulated the outer precincts. When I 
chose to peep through a wicket, I could see 
them as a faint purple shadow in the gloom. 
But I preferred to copy the ancient inscrip- 
tion which tells so naively of the Convent’s 
royal and divine origin some seven centu- 
ries ago. 

“The good King (Alfonso VIII.) being con- 
quered by the Moors in the battle of Alarcos, 
thinking it was for.some sin, agreed with his 
Queen, Dofia Leonor, his wife, to found this 
Monastery and the Hospital called the royal, 
and gave it to this Monastery. 

“ Afterward this good King aided his army 
in the City of Toledo and gained the great 
battle of Las Navas de Tolosa, in which 200,000 
Moors died and only 25 Christians.’ 

In those early days they often had such 
preposterously one-sided battles, according 
to Spanish chronicles; but one need not feel 
too sorry for the slaughtered infidels, seeing 
that in the Moorish chronicles the results are 
often just as strangely to the credit of the 
Moors. Arithmetic was not then an exact 
science in the Peninsula. In those early 
days, too, the abbess of this royal Convent 
could send a man to the gallows at a mo- 
ment’s notice like the king himself. One 
would hardly listening to the 
more than humble drone of the purple nuns 
on this May morning. 

But it was time for me to be moving, and 
so I returned by the flowers and fountains of 
the Paseo—the fountains somewhat stag- 


suppose 
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nant—and after a last fond look at the loyal 
city, recrossed the bridge and found myself 
on the stately “Carretera de Madrid.” The 
white dust eddied ahead, but dimly through 
it I could see the long-limbed trees which 
marked the climbing thoroughfare to the 
south. I had no need to ask the heavily 
cloaked wayfarers for guidance. They in- 
deed, like myself, had quite enough to do 
with the dust. And here let it be said 
that this road, right to the vicinity of Madrid 
save only in crossing the Sierra, is quite of 
the best, well macadamized and kept in 
splendid order as if still used by the gilded 
coaches of the court and nobility, as in the 
past centuries. Dry weather, such as I 
enjoyed, breeds dust on it inevitably, and 
there were times when I drove before the 
wind through blinding clouds of it for min- 
utes in succession. But even in heavy rain 
it may be warranted free from mud, because 
mournfully (from poor Spain’s point of 
view) free from the traffic which means 
national prosperity. 

Burgos stands 2,867 feet above the sea 
level, and Toledo 2,400 feet. My route 
across the crimson and yellow desert of 
old Castile was likely to be a bracing one 
throughout, especi ially in such weather. 

Once free of the Arlanzon’s narrow valley, 
I mounted and was relieved from all effort. 
The wind took me by the shoulder. and 
whisked me forward. Looking back after a 
minute or two, nothing was visible of Bur- 
gos except the pinnacles of its cathedral far 
away. 

I have enjoyed many a fine scamper in 
Europe, but this afternoon’s run to Lerma, 
and the next day’s jaunt to Boceguillas, 
were about the best of them. One trying 
incident, however, occurred in the first hour. 
A mule wagon, the mules driven tandem, 
took fright at the bicycle, bolted and over- 
turned the whole show into a field to the left. 
It was a sad spill of household furniture, 
women and children, and when I returned to 
face the music, the drivers both looked as if 
they would eat me on the spot. But no one 
was nearly killed, apologies and a little silver 
worked wonders, and other men and mules 
came up to put matters tolerably straight. 
The Spanish peasant is more of a gentleman 
at heart than the functionaries who rule 
and tax him so abominably. When I rode 
on again, it was actually with good wishes 
from the travelers I had upset. 

After this I was rather nervous about 
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Spanish 
beasts of bur- 
den, but I had 
no other seri- 
ous accident 
to deplore. 

They arean 
easy going 
people in 
Spain, more 
disposed to 
wonder at the 
foreigner’s 
absurd energy 
in exerting 
himself on a 
bicycle than 
to put hin- 
drances in his 
way. There 
are no police 
to stop you 
for your li- 
cense, and you 
may ride as 
fast as you 
like in the 
towns and outside them. Now and then 
an irritated donkey kicks out at the ma- 
chine as it flashes past, but that disturbs 
the donkey’s rider more than the bicyclist; 
though I confess I was annoyed when, near 
Segovia, one particular rider, a gypsy girl, 
was thereby tumbled flatly to the ground. 
Her language, however, as she remounted, 
quite soothed me. It was surprisingly 
vindictive. 

With the hills above Lerma glowing gor- 
geously purple and crimson in the sunset, I 
pulled up at the mellow old inn of that once 
important ducal town. One would have 
thought from the fuss I caused in Lerma 
that no such thing as a bicycle had ever been 
seen there. Citizens, school-children, and 
the broad-hatted priests themselves crowded 
about the inn-door to view the novelty. 
But the innkeeper proudly constituted him- 
self my champion. He carried the bicycle 
into a loft, laid it tenderly on a heap of 
barley and locked the door. 

“They are ignorant persons, sefor ; excuse 
them!” said the good fellow. 

A cup of chocolate prepared me for the 
read at six the next morning. Cuckoos and 
larks were then choiring in the clear sun- 
light where trees give Lerma’s valley a touch 
of verdure. But I was soon again on the 


IT IS WELL TO CARRY BUT LITTLE LUGGAGE, AND HAVE THAT LIT- 
TLE COMPACT AND SNUGLY STOWED AND BOUND TO THE WHEEL, 
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treeless wav- 
ing plateau, 
with the un- 
checked north 
wind shriek- 
ing at my 
back and 
along the tele- 
graph wires 
which kept me 
company. It 
shrieked with- 
out ceasing 
until the sun- 
set saw me in 
Boceguillas, 
gazing en- 
tranced at the 
snowy heights 
of the Guadar- 
rama Sierra to 
the south, 
panoplied in 
purple and 
gold. 

Save for the 
halfway halt 
at Aranda on the Duero, twenty-five miles 
from Lerma, I passed no town on the road. 
Divers yellow-brown villages of dried mud 
bricks pleaded silently for notice; but I was 
not attracted by them. Their dogs and chil- 
dren rushed out at me and, with an interest 
in me I could have dispensed with, chased 
me briefly: that was all. Mortuary crosses 
by the roadside told of the bad days when 
bandits were common hereabouts, and fe- 
rocious besides. But there were no bandits 
for me; only red-jacketed road menders who 
saluted and bade me “Go with God.” A 
blind man riding an ass with his face stern- 
ward, while a girl in front clasped him 
around the waist with one arm and devoted 
the other to the quadruped, was one of 
several pretty little roadway touches. But 
the vivid colors of Old Castile’s arid wastes 
pleased me most: strong yellows and reds 
and whites and blacks, according to the 
rocks and the soil. Such vines and grain 
as I saw were in a miserable plight. The 
north wind, which was aiding me so splen- 
didly, was murder to them—that and the 
drought of which every one complained. 

Aranda on the Duero seemed to have 
more pigs than people in its streets—the pigs 
a curious slaty color and singularly loath 
to move for a bicycle or anything. It is 
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memorable for its lovely old Gothie church 
and the kindness of the landlady of the inn, 
who would fain have had me go to bed after 
the terrible fatigues of the morning. In- 
stead of going to bed, however, I rode off 
under her amiable, upraised hands, crossed 
the river and had a blithe time for an hour 
on the flat. The subsequent climbs in 
blazing heat rather abated enthusiasm until 
Madrid’s mountains appeared. Then all 
was glory to Boceguillas. Downhill, too, for 
a few miles, with a couple of magpies jerk- 
ing into sight at the entrance of the ram- 
shackle village as if to weleome me. The 
music of the sheep bells, as a brown herd 
teemed into the street just ahead of me, was 
as melodious as ever in the sunny south. I 
was amused to see the flock itself fall 
asunder gradually of its own accord; with a 
bleat of satisfaction each animal made for 
its cottage, until the shepherd alone was 
left. 

I could be diffuse about the defects of 
Boceguillas’ inn accommodation if it were 
worth while. Let it suffice to say that it 
was short of most things, and that there was 
quite an awkward hole in my bedroom floor. 
But the sheets were clean, the bed was not 
too hard and the people were more than kind. 
Their plea, “It is a poor country, senor, and 
illustrious strangers do not often come to 
us,”’ would have disarmed any man’s temper. 
I preferred to remember, with thanks- 
givings, the superb last few downhill kilo- 
meters into the village. 

The pigs in the house woke me early in 
the morning. I was grateful to them when 
I saw what a morning it was, and believe me 
it was quick work to wash, dress, bolt choco- 
late and get off again onto the road. The 
Sierra had crimson summits and roots of 
so dark a purple that they seemed black. 
The far-extending rise of the land to the 
south was of emerald green studded with 
pine woods like ink blots. 

The lizards on the white road had to take 
care of their tails, as I covered the four miles 
to Sepulveda in the warm perfumed air. 
Here was an oasis indeed! Fruitful gardens, 
high hedges of bamboo, and a pellucid river 
in which the trout sported in troops. The 
grey old town, gripped with battlemented 
walls, rose above this fertile nook in a stu- 
pendous cleft of red and gray rock. The 
ascent out of Sepulveda was precipitous and 
long. Had I not the great Guadarrama in 
view to the left, I might have fancied I was 


getting to the topmost of Spain’s summits. 
But though I rose they remained colossal. 

Then it was on through a dry stony land 
with patches of dark pine woods, but hardly 
a drop of water anywhere; little cultivation, 
too, and about one inhabitant to the square 
mile. Spain’s barrenness in Old Castile is 
astonishing. One may doubt too if re 
foresting would now do much for this bone- 
dry plateau, so piercingly cold in winter and 
so furnace-hot in the dog days. Here I was 
no longer chilled: baked instead whenever 
I dismounted to smoke a cigarette under the 
limited shade of a pine tree. For one scorch- 
ing hour, I did rather more than merely 
smoke. I dropped off to sleep on the soft 
bed of the pine needles, with my foot on the 
hind wheel of the bicycle as a precaution. 
But when I awoke no one was in sight, even 
as when I shut my eyes. The white road 
stretched nakedly right and left from the 
green pine clump, and the unclouded skies 
canopied the desolate landscape. I found, 
however, that I was being intelligently ex- 
plored by more ants than I cared to accom- 
modate, and they soon set me going again. 

Veganzones, Turegano and other mean 
hamlets were passed on this treeless gridiron 
of land, so cruelly wronged by the clean 
sweep of its timber centuries ago. I ate 
lettuces, meat scraps and hard-boiled eggs 
with the family in the inn of Veganzones. 
excellent were the wine and courtesy of the 
house, but I did not tarry in enjoyment of 
them; no, not even when tempted by the 
singing of the dark-eyed daughter of the 
house to the thrumming of her father’s 
guitar. 

Turegano’s huge rotting castle threw a 
broad shadow across the road. The ugliest 
of its days are over, however; not now is a 
minister of Spain in much peril of being 
immured in it like Perez, Philip II.’s secre- 
tary, who knew too much about his master 
and was not wise in proclaiming the fact. 

At fifty-one miles from Boceguillas, the 
bronzed cathedral of Segovia allured me 
into that majestic city of precipices and 
aqueduct arches. The slow grind up the 
winding road into the cool dark streets 
almost put an end to my energies. Almost, 
but not quite; for after halting in the golden 
atmosphere of this cathedral I pushed on to 
La Granja, in the very woods of the noble 
Sierra. It was only six miles farther, but 
all uphill miles, for at the end of them, with 
the famous summer palace of the booby 
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King Philip 
IV. before me, 
I was 3,840 
feet above sea 
level. 

La Granja 
is a resort of 
fashion in 
midsummer. 
But in May it 
is empty, cold 
too, for the 
great screen 
of the Sierra 
behind holds 
the north 
wind and 
turns it back 
upon the lofty 
place in a 
very chilling 
manner. I 
shivered 
among the 
fountains and 
statuary 
groups of the royal palace, found snow spots 
in the royal woods among the mossy bould- 
ers, and was glad to snuggle into my hotel 
and its moderate warmth. Of all sites for 
a palace! But stay, the Escorial, on the 
other side of the mountain, is just as bad, and 
proved just as expensive to Spain. Millions 
upon millions of dollars have been spent at 
La Granja in moving granite blocks and 
slicing away chunks of mountain to make 
level gardens. Of the two dozen fountains, 
that called “ Diana’s Baths” is one of the 
most admired. It satisfied even Philip IIL., 
for he looked at it when it was finished and 
said, “It has cost me three millions, but it 
has also amused me for three minutes!”’ 
Spain’s Bourbon kings were terribly dear 
luxuries for Spain. 

The gem piece of the trip came with the 
morning. I had to pass the Sierra. For a 
mile or two it was easy and bewitching. The 
perfect road ran in the greening woods with 
tumbling waters and gorgeous butterflies all 
around me. Then I came tothe zigzags, and 
pushed and pushed in the sand. This con- 
tinued for an hour. Old Castile’s vast 
desert gleamed coral-red and_ sulphur- 
colored behind me, like a patch of Turner’s 
canvases. I perspired much and groaned 
a little. At last the butterflies were done 
with, and all the trees save stunted pines, 


THE TRAFFIC 


OF THE COUNTRY. 
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the snow-clad 
rock of La 
Penalara tow- 
ered tall to the 
left, and a 
tearing blast 
through the 
Puerto or 
Pass of Nava 
Cerrada_ told 
me I might 
rest and be 
thankful. — I 
felt thankful 
too for the 
moment even 
to Philip IIT. 
of Spain for 
this LaGranja 
whim of his. 
The whim 
made the 
road, you see. 
= It was now 
the Province 
of Madrid, 
and very fierce was the gateway by which I 
thus approached the capital. The Sierra on 
this side shoots up savage needles of rock 
for miles. The snow in their niches gave em- 
phasis to their brutality of aspect. A rug- 
ged palisade some twenty miles from east 
to west and 6,000 to 9,000 feet high! 

I faced for Madrid and pelted down the 
red southern zigzags. The north wind was 
done with. The air was twenty degrees 
warmer, by and by indeed sweltering, so 
that when I was on the arid outskirts of the 
capital it was like being on an oven top. 

To the bicyclist, Madrid is a place of mixed 
emotions. He has to toil into it by bad, 
rutty roads, and horrible, cobbled streets. 
Its parks have some charming level tracks 
—and that is all. And in leaving it there 
is the same harassing fringe of labor before 
anything like comfortable movement may 
be enjoyed. In heat and dust and no shade 
at all, I passed on to Toledo, some seven and 
thirty miles of road, good, bad and indif- 
ferent, through poverty-stricken villages and 
raw landscapes brightened only by the 
blue sky and the red poppies in the starved 
barley. 

You would expect the highway between 
two such cities as Madrid and Toledo to be 
excellent, but it is that nowhere. The eye 
has to be ever on the alert for holes and ruts. 
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Such heavy traffic in wine and live cattle as 
exists in these parts is carried on wholly by 
road, and though there might be more of it 
than there is, there is quite enough to keep 
the thoroughfare permanently bad for the 
bicyclist. Elsewhere on Spain’s main road 
the menders manage things really well; good 
fellows these badged servants of the state are, 
too, for a chat in the wilds, and in their 
lonely little shanties one can always get wine 
of sorts and a shelter. But the Toledo road 
near the capital seems given up by the 
authorities as a bad job. It is just as well 
the scenery is worse than tame until Toledo’s 
mountains are close at hand, and the crim- 
soned and green valley of the Tagus bursts 
into sight, with the brown ruins of Toledo 
itself conspicuous beyond in a cumber of 
modern tenements. 

Of Toledo it isimpossible to say much here. 
It is a dying city, but tremendously im- 
pressive still. The Tagus glides and roars 
round three sides of its rock walls. Its 
fortifications of three epochs may still be 
traced, the latest, of Charles V.’s_ time, 
still stout enough to resist a moderate 
assault. In the city the mark of the Moor 
is still plain for all eyes: dainty porticoes 
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and cool, colonnaded courtyards. On the 
outer walls of the Church of St. John of the 
Kings are iron fetters, the centuries-old 
chains taken from Christian captives when 
the Saracens were kicked hence for good 
and all. If you go down to the river, you 
may find a Moorish water mill, the rotten 
beams of which still support the weighty 
grindstones used by Abdullah and his kins- 
men in medieval times. The past is em- 
balmed in Toledo, and the electric lamps 
about thecity do but help to illumine the fact. 

I and my bicycle on the rare old bridge of 
the Aleantara, which began with the Romans 
about a millennium and a half ago,seemed as 
anomalous as the advertisements on Moorish 
masonry. It was by this bridge that in 
1099, Alfonso VI. went forth in mourning 
from the city he was so proud to have 
torn from the Moors, to meet the body of the 
Cid in its glorious march from Valencia to 
Burgos. Though a dead man, the Cid sat 
erect upon his good horse Bavieca. Thus 
dead he had won the great battle of Valen- 
cia, in which two and twenty Moorish kings 
were killed; and thus dead he went martially 
to his tomb, with the grateful King of 
Castile in his train. 


THE RARE OLD BRIDGE OF ALCANTARA 





THE STORY OF. THE TRAPPER 


II. THE SPINSTER MOOSE 


By A. C. Laut 


that the lazy moose is the moose that 

gives wings to the feet of the pursuer. 
When snow comes, the Trapper must have 
snowshoes and moccasins. For both, moose 
supplies the best material. 

Bees have their drones, beaver their 
hermits, and moose a ladified epicure who 
draws off from the feeding yards of the 
common herds, picks out the sweetest 
browse of the forest and gorges herself 
till fat as a gouty voluptuary. While get- 
ting the filling for his snowshoes, the Trapper 
also stocks his larder; and if he can find a 
spinster moose, he will have something 
better than shredded venison and more 
delicately flavored than finest teal. 

Sledding his canoe across shallow lake- 
lets, now frozen like rock, still paddling 
where there is open way, the Trapper con- 
tinues to guide his course up the waterways. 
Big game, he knows, comes out to drink at 
sunrise and sunset; and nearly all the small 
game frequents the banks of streams either 
to fish, or to prey on the fisher. Each 
night he sleeps in the open with his dog on 
guard; or else puts up the cotton tepee, the 
dog curling outside the tent flap, one ear 
awake. And each night a net is set for 
the white-fish that are to supply breakfast, 
feed the dog and provide heads for the 
traps placed among rocks in mid-stream, 
or along banks where dainty footprints 
were in the morning’s hoar frost. Brook 
trout can still be got in the pools below 
waterfalls; but the Trapper seldom takes 
time now to use the line, depending on his 
gun and fish net. 

During the Indian’s white-fish month— 
the white man’s November—the weather 
has become colder and colder; but the Trap- 
per never indulges in the big log fire that 
delights the heart of the amateur hunter. 
That would drive game a week’s tracking 
from his course. Unless he wants to 
frighten away nocturnal prowlers, a little, 
chip fire, such as the fishermen of the Banks 


[’ is a grim joke of the animal world 


use in their dories, is all the Trapper allows 
himself. 

First snow silences the ,ustling leaves. 
First frost quiets the flow of waters. Ex- 
cept for the occasional splitting of a sap- 
frozen tree, or the far howl of a wolf pack, 
there is the stillness of death. And of all 
quiet things in the quiet forest, the Trapper 
is the quietest. 

As winter closes in the ice-skim of the 
large lakes cuts the bark canoe like a knife. 
The canoe is abandoned for snowshoes and 
the cotton tepee for more substantial 
shelter. 

If the Trapper is a white man he now 
builds a lodge near the best hunting ground 
he has found. Around this he sets a wide 
circle of traps at such distances their cir- 
cuit requires an entire day, and leads the 
Trapper out in one direction and back in 
another, without retracing the way. Some- 
times, such lodges run from valley to valley. 
Each cabin is stocked; and the hunter 
sleeps where night overtakes him. But 
this plan needs two men; for if the traps are 
not closely watched, the wolverine will 
rifle away a priceless fox as readily as he 
eats a worthless muskrat. The stone fire- 
place stands at one end. Moss, clay and 
snow clink up the logs. Parchment across 
a hole serves as window. Poles and brush 
make the roof, or perhaps the remains of 
the cotton tent stretched at a steep angle 
to slide off the accumulating weight of snow. 
But if the Trapper is an Indian, or the white 
man has a messenger to carry the pelts 
marked with his name to a friendly trading 
post, he may not build a lodge; but move 
from hunt to hunt as the game changes 
feeding ground. In this case, he uses the 
abuckwan—canvas—for a shed tent, with 
one side sloping to the ground, banked by 
brush and snow, the other facing the fire, 
both tent and fire on such a slope that the 
smoke drifts out while the heat reflects in. 
Pine and balsam boughs, with the wood 
end pointing out like sheaves in a stook, the 
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foliage converging to a soft center, form the 
Trapper’s bed. 

The snow is now too deep for travel with- 
out snowshoes. The frames for these the 
Trapper makes of ash, birch, or best of all, 
the mackikwatick—tamarack—curving the 
easily bent green wood up at one end, canoe 
shape, and smoothing the barked wood at 
the bend, like a sleigh runner, by means of 
the awkward couteau croche, as the French 
hunter calls his crooked knife. 

In style, the snowshoe varies with the 
hunting ground. On forested, rocky, hum- 
mocky land, the shoe is short to permit short 
turns without entanglement. Oval and 
broad, rather than long and slim, it makes 
up in width what it jacks in length to support 
the hunter’s weight above the snow. And 
the toe curve is slight ; for speed is impossible 
on bad ground. To save the instep from 
jars, the slip noose may be padded like a 
cowboy’s stirrup. On the prairie, where 
the snowy reaches are unbroken as air, 
snowshoes are wings to the hunter’s heels. 
They are long, and curved, and narrow, 
and smooth enough on the runners for the 
hunter to sit on their rear ends and coast 
down hill as on a toboggan. If a snag is 
struck midway, the racquets may bounce 
safely over and glissade to the bottom; 
or the toe may catch, heels fly over head, 
and the hunter land with his feet noosed 
in frames sticking upright higher than his 
neck. 

Any Trapper can read the story of a hunt 
from snowshoes. Round and short: east 
of the Great Lakes. Slim and long: from 
the Prairie. Padding for the instep: either 
rocky ground, or long runs. Filling of hide 
strips with broad enough interspaces for a 
small foot to slip through: from the wet, 
heavily packed, snow region of the Atlantic 
coast; for trapping only, never the chase, 
small game, not large. Lace ties, instead 
of a noose to hold the foot: the amateur 
hunter. Attbisc, a fine filling taken from 
deer or caribou for the heel and toe; with 
askimoneiab, heavy, closely interlaced, mem- 
braneous filling from the moose across the 
center to bear the brunt of wear ; long enough 
for speed, short enough to turn short: the 
Trapper knows he is looking at the snow- 
shoe of the craftsman. This is the sort he 
must have for himself. 

The first thing, then—a moose for the 
heavy filling; preferably a spinster moose; 
for she is too lazy to run from a hunter who 


is not yet a Mercury; and she will furnish 
him with a banquet fit for kings. 


Il. 


Neither moose call nor birch horn, of 
which wonders are told, will avail now. 
The mating season is well past. Even if 
an old moose responded to the call, the 
chances are his flesh would be unfit for food. 
It would be a wasted kill, contrary to the 
principles of the true Trapper. 

Every animal has a sign language as plain 
as print. The Trapper has hardly entered 
the forest before he begins to read this 
language. Broad hoof-marks are on the 
muskeg—quaking bog, covered with moss— 
over which the moose can skim as if on 
snowshoes, where a horse would sink to the 
saddle. Park-like glades at the heads of 
streams, where the moose have spent the 
summer browsing on twigs and wallowing 
in water holes to get rid of sand flies, show 
trampled brush and stripped twigs and 
rubbed bark. Coming suddenly on a grove 
of quaking aspens, a saucy jay has fluttered 
up with a noisy call—an alarm note; and 
something is bounding off to hiding in a 
thicket on the far side of the grove. The 
wis-kat-jan, or whisky jack, as the white 
men call it, who always hangs about the 
muose herds, has seen the Trapper and 
sounded the alarm. In August, when the 
great, palmated horns, which budded out 
on the male in July, are yet in the velvet, 
the Trapper finds scraps of furry hair stick- 
ing to young saplings. The vain moose has 
been polishing his antlers, preparatory to 
mating. Later, there is a great whacking 
of horns among the branches. The moose, 
spoiling for a fight, in moose language is 
challenging his rivals to battle. Wood- 
choppers have been interrupted by the 
apparition of a huge, palmated head through 
a thicket. Mistaking the axe for his rival’s 
defiance, the moose arrives on the scene in 
a mood of blind rage that sends the chopper 
up a tree, or back to the shanty for his rifle. 

But the Trapper allows these opportun- 
ities to pass. He is not ready for his moose 
until winter compels the abandoning of the 
canoe. Then the moose herds are yarding 
up in some sheltered feeding ground. 

It is not hard for the Trapper to find a 
moose yard. There is the tell-tale cleft foot- 
print in the snow. There are the cast-off 
antlers after the battles have been fought— 
the female moose being without horns and 
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entirely dependent on speed and hearing 
and smell for protection. There is the 
stripped, over-head twig, where a moose 
has reared on hind legs and nibbled a branch 
above. ‘There is the bent or broken sapling 
which a moose pulled down with his mouth 
and then held down with his feet while he 
browsed. This and more sign language of 
the woods—too fine for the language of 
man—lead the Trapper close on the haunts 
of a moose herd. But he does not want an 
ordinary moose. He is keen for the solitary 
track of a haughty spinster. And he probably 
comes on the print when he has almost 
made up his mind to chance a shot at one 
of the herd below the hill, where he hides. 
He knows the trail is that of a spinster. It 
is unusually heavy; and she is always fat. 
It drags clumsily over the snow; for she is 
lazy. And it doesn’t travel straight away 
in a line like that of the roving moose; for 
she loiters to feed and dawdle out of pure 
indolence. 

And now the Trapper knows how a hound 
on a hot scent feels. He may win his prize 
with the ease of putting out his hand and 
taking it—sighting his rifle and touching 
the trigger. Or, by the blunder of a hair’s 
breadth, he may daily track twenty weary 
miles for a week and come back empty at 
his cartridge belt, empty below his cartridge 
belt, empty of hand, and full, full of rage 
at himself, though his words curse the 
moose. He may win his prize in one of two 
ways: (1) by running the game to earth 
from sheer exhaustion; (2) or by a still 
hunt. 

The straightaway hunt is more danger- 
ous to the man than the moose. Even a 
fat spinster can outdistance a man with no 
snowshoes. And if his perseverance lasts 
longer than her strength—for though a 
moose swings out in a long-stepping, swift 
trot, it is easily tired—the exhausted moose 
is a moose at bay; and a moose at bay rears 
on her hind legs and does defter things with 
the flattening blows of her forefeet than 
an exhausted man can do with a gun. The 
blow of a cleft hoof means something sharply 
split; wherever that spreading hoof lands. 
And if the something wriggles on the snow 
in death throes, the moose pounds upon it 
with all four feet till the thing is still. Then 
she goes on her way with eyes ablaze and 
every shaggy hair bristling. 

The contest was even and the moose won. 

Apart from the hazard, there is a barbar- 
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ism about this straightaway chase, which 
repels the Trapper. It usually succeeds by 
bogging the moose in crusted snow, or a 
water hole—and then, Indian fashion, a 
slaughter; and no Trapper kills for the sake 
of killing. 

A slight snow fall and the wind in his face 
are ideal conditions for a still hunt. One 
conceals him. The other carries the man- 
smell from the game. 

Which way does the newly discovered 
foot-print run? More flakes are in one 
hole than the other. He follows the trail 
till he has an idea of the direction the moose 
is taking; for the moose runs straightaway, 
not cireling and doubling back on cold tracks 
like the deer, but marching direct to the 
objective point, where it turns, circles 
slightly—a loop at the end of a line—and 
lies down a little off the trail. When the 
pursuer, following the cold scent, runs past, 
the moose gets wind and is off in the opposite 
direction like a vanishing streak. 

Having ascertained the lie of the land, 
the Trapper leaves the line of direct trail 
and follows in a circling detour. Here, he 
finds the print fresher, not an hour old. 
The moose had stopped to browse and the 
markings are moist on a twig. The Trap- 
per leaves the trail, advancing always by a 
detour to leeward. He is sure, now, that 
it is a spinster. If it had been any other, 
the moose would not have been alone. The 
rest would be tracking into the leader’s 
steps; and by the fresh trail he knows for 
a certainty there is only one. But his very 
nearness increases the risk. The wind may 
shift. The snow fall is thinning. This 
time, when he comes back to the trail, it is 
fresher still. The hunter now gets his 
rifle ready. He dare not put his foot down 
without testing the snow, lest a twig snap. 
He parts a way through the brush with his 
hand and replaces every branch. And 
when next he comes back to the line of the 
moose’s travel, there is no trail. This is 
what he expected. He takes off his coat; 
his leggings, if they are loose enough to rub 
with a leathery swish; his muskrat fur cap, 
if it has any conspicuous color; his boots, 
if they are noisy and given to crunching, 
If only he aim true, he will have moccasins 
soon enough. Leaving all impedimenta, he 
follows back on his own steps to the place 
where he last saw the trail. Perhaps the 
saucy jay cries with a shrill, scolding shriek 
that sends cold shivers down the Trapper’s 
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spine. He wishes he could get his hands on 
its wretched little neck; and turning him- 
self to a statue, he stands stone still till the 
troublesome bird settles down. Then he 
goes on. 

Here is the moose trail! 

He dare not follow direct. That would 
lead past her hiding place and she would 
bolt. He resorts to artifice; but, for that 
matter, so has the moose resorted to arti- 
fice. The Trapper, too, circles forward, 
cutting the moose’s magic guard with 
transverse zig-zags. But he no longer walks. 
He crouches, or creeps, or glides noiselessly 
from shelter to shelter, very much the way 
a cat advances on an unwary mouse. 
He sinks to his knees and feels for- 
ward for snow pads every pace. Then he 
is on all fours, still circling. His detour 
has narrowed and narrowed till he knows 
she must be in that aspen thicket. The 
brush is sparser. She has chosen her resting 
ground wisely. The man falls forward on 
his face, closing in, closing in, wiggling and 
watching till—he makes a horrible discov- 
ery. That jay is perched on the topmost 
bough of the grove; and the man has caught 
a glimpse of something buff-colored behind 
the aspens. It may be a moose, or only a 
log. The untried hunter would fire. Not 
so the Trapper. Haphazard aim means 
fighting a wounded moose, or letting the 
creature drag its agony off to inaccessible 
haunts. The man worms his way round 
the thicket, sighting the game with the 
noiseless circling of a hawk before the drop. 
An ear blinks. But at this instant the jay 
perks his head to one side with a curious 
look at this strange object on the ground. 
In another second it will be off with a call 
and the moose up. 

His rifle is aimed! 

A blinding swish of aspen leaves and snow 
and smoke! The jay is off with a noisy 
whistle. And the Trapper has leather for 
moccasins, and heavy filling for his snow- 
shoes, and meat for his larder. 


III. 


But he must still get the fine filling for 
heel and toe; and this comes from caribou 
or deer. The deer, he will still hunt as he 
has still hunted the moose, with this differ- 
ence: that the deer runs in circles, jumping 
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back in his own tracks leaving the hunter 
to follow a cold scent, while it, by a sheer 
bound—five—eight—twenty feet off at a 
new angle, makes for the hiding of dense 
woods. No one but a barbarian would 
attempt to run down a caribou; for it can 
only be done by the shameless trick of snar- 
ing in crusted snow, or intercepting while 
swimming, and then—butchery. 

The caribou doesn’t run. It doesn’t 
bound. It floats away into space. 

One moment a sandy-colored form, with 
black nose, black feet and a glory of white 
statuary above its head—is seen against the 
far reaches of snow. The next, the form 
has shrunk—and shrunk—and shrunk, ant- 
lers laid back against its neck, till there is a 
vanishing speck on the horizon. Thecaribou 
has not been standing atall. It hasskimmed 
out of sight; and if there is any clear 
ice across the marshes, it literally glides 
beyond vision from very speed. But, pro- 
vided no man-smell crosses its course, the 
caribou is vulnerable in its habits. Morn- 
ing and evening, it comes back to the same 
watering place; and it returns to the same 
bed for the night. If the Trapper can 
conceal himself without crossing its trail, 
he easily obtains the fine filling for his snow- 
shoes. 

IV. 

Moccasins must now be made. 

The Trapper shears off the coarse hair 
with a sharp knife. The hide is soaked; 
and a blunter blade tears away the remain- 
ing hairs till the skin is white and clean. 
The flesh side is similarly cleaned and the 
skin rubbed with all the soap and grease it 
will absorb. A process of beating follows 
till the hide is limber. Carelessness at this 
stage makes buckskin soak up water like a 
sponge and dry to a shapeless board. The 
skin must be stretched and pulled till it will 
stretch no more. Frost helps the tanning, 
drying all moisture out; and the skin be- 
comes as soft as down, without a crease. 
The smoke of punk from a rotten tree gives 
the dark yellow color to the hide and pre- 
vents hardening. The skin is now ready 
for the needle; and all odd bits are hoarded 
away. 

Equipped with moccasins and _ snow- 
shoes, the Trapper is now the winged messen- 
ger of the tragic fates to the forest world. 











THE PROFESSIONAL AND THE AMATEUR 
IN DOG BREEDING 


By Mrs. Oughton Giles 


HE first show of the Ladies’ 
Kennel Association was an un- 
qualified success. Many difficulties 

had to be faced in a new undertaking, 
not the least being that the week before 
Christmas was the only one for which the 
Madison Square Garden could be secured 
without trespassing on the date of the older 
fixture of the Westminster Kennel Club. 
I am told this was the first occasion in the 
history of the Garden that the hall has been 
let on this date, so unfavorable is it con- 
sidered for securing a paying gate, and 
therefore that the L. K. A. Committee could 
pay expenses and have possibly a surplus 
shows how appreciative the people of New 
York and the doggy world generally have 
been of the efforts made by the L. K. A. of 
America to hold a show worthy the ideal 
of its members. It is much to be wished 
the Committee could have ventured to set 
the example of limiting a show to three 
days; for that is quite sufficient to try both 
the physical and mental caliber of exhibi- 
tors and exhibits; and it was not only the 
trying delay in judging the long list of 
beautiful specials on the fourth day that 
made both look worn out. The judging 
of these might have been made easier to 
the exhibitor and more interesting to a 
spectator if the numbers of the special under 
discussion had been chalked up, with the 
number of the one following also given. 
In most of the rings during the class judg- 
ing, printed numbers were given the person 
showing the dog on entering the ring, and 
where these were at once properly attached 
to hat or coat the ease and pleasure of 
watching the dogs was much enhanced. 
Some handlers, however, did not seem to 
understand what the tickets were for and 
promptly put them in a pocket or held them 
in their hands, generally blank side toward 
the outside of.the ring. The awards were 
also frequently not marked up on the black- 
boards. The system which prevails in 
England of having a printed award list 
placed on a board in each ring of the classes 
judged there should find favor here. These 


lists are filled up as each class of each breed 
is judged, and generally remain there during 
the continuance of the show, being acces- 
sible therefore to visitors who are anxious 
to know an award and have not been able 
to be present at the judging. In America, 
where all the important shows last so long, 
this: means of reference should be appre- 
ciated. 

It is not, however, so much with these 
little matters of detail that this article is 
concerned, but with the far more important 
and interesting side of what progress dog 
breeding is making on thissideof the Atlantic 
and what prospect there is of attaining the 
success of English breeders. In the face 
of the number of imported dogs and the 
enormous sums paid for many of them, it is 
impossible to deny that in most breeds 
Americans recognize their inability to pro- 
duce dogs of the undoubted quality of 
imported specimens. Here one exception 
must be made in respect of Boston terriers, 
as they are an entirely American breed. 
They seem to be very nice dogs .as com- 
panions and, though a comparatively new 
breed, to come very true to type. A very 
experienced judge, however, says they are 
delicate, difficult to rear and consequently 
are very expensive. 

Despite the successes of the English 
breeder, every one knows that most of them 
have very heavy losses and that the per- 
centage of puppies reared is small, while the 
number of really first lot specimens in class 
is still smaller. So far as I can learn 
there is no improvement in that respect 
in America, and in many breeds the puppies 
appear to deteriorate in quality on this side. 
Particularly is this true of bloodhounds, 
which seem to die off in America worse than 
in England. Interesting experiments are 
now proceeding in England with the object 
of trying to get fresh blood to strengthen 
the constitution of these dogs, but they 
have been so inbred for generations that 
there is practically no outcross in the breed 
and therefore recourse is being had to a 
cross with another breed which possesses 
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some of the more important characteristics 
of the bloodhound. In the litters bred from 
the first cross the bloodhound strain is very 
marked, an argument in favor of the an- 
tiquity and purity of the breed. It will, of 
course, be some time before the ultimate 
success of these experiments can be known, 
and I only refer to the matter here because 
it would be a mutual help if those who are 
interested in scientific breeding over here 
would compare results with those similarly 
concerned on the other side. 

In fox terriers and beagles apparently the 
American breeder is more successful, as 
there are excellent specimens of these breeds; 
but I am told there is a tendency in both 
to get “leggy” and that great care must 
be exercised in breeding them. Fresh dogs 
of the fox terrier breed are continually being 
imported so that the risk of losing type is 
greatly minimized. Allowing for the losses 
and the difficulty of getting a first-class 
specimen in any breed you may feel quite 
satisfied if you raise one champion out of 
one hundred puppies. Considering the num- 
ber of importations, I was much surprised 
to see so very few puppies in the toy 
classes at Madison Square; it seems a pity 
that more of the very large kennels in 
America do not try to show puppies of 
their own rearing. One large kennel which 
had forty-five entries and possesses all the 
best Pomeranians shown in England, as well 
as exceptional facilities for breeding and 
rearing puppies, had absolutely not one 
puppy on exhibition of either that breed or 
of toy spaniels in which it is almost equally 
strong! 

Considering the breeding difficulties, em- 
phasized in many cases by the ignorance 
of fanciers who are only just buying their 
experience, great credit is due those kennels 
which have shown their own stock even if 
it was not up to show form. It is a great 
point gained that so many fanciers are be- 
ginning to realize that the great pleasure 
and interest of keeping dogs does not lie in 
the mere winning of prizes which reflect 
credit only on the purse of the owner—-as 
a dog that has been a heavy prize winner in 
England can win handily over here. A 
third prize or even a card awarded to a dog 
bred by its exhibitor is infinitely more satis- 
factory, as a result of the careful mating 
and patience the breeder has exercised in 
rearing, than the first prize won by a dog 


which has been purchased. It appears to 
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me that Americans are too apt to think 
that the breeding of prize winning dogs 
necessarily produces prize winners or even 
very good specimens. There are so many 
less shows here than in England that per- 
haps the fact that many winners there have 
not been successful at stud does not ap- 
ply here. It is well known that constant 
showing undermines a dog’s constitution, 
therefore frequently a dog of equally good 
strain as the notable winner in a kennel 
is used at stud with very much better re- 
sults as far as the stamina and quality of 
the litter is concerned; thus of course the 
pedigree given is not the real one, as the 
prize winning dog is given the credit of the 
litter—to the mutual satisfaction of both 
owners—because if the pups are to be sold, 
the purchaser says of a novice, “Oh, he 
must be a good dog, his father is so and so,”’ 
and gladly pays a long price for that reason. 
Thoughtful breeders would never use a 
prize dog simply for that reason, but they 
study the respective pedigrees and points 
of the animals for generations, finally select- 
ing a strain which has shown a strong ten- 
dency to preponderate in the points where 
the other animal fails. These points may 
tend to exaggeration the first time and it 
may take two or three more careful selec- 
tions before the desired result is obtained, 
the progress of the experiments meanwhile 
affording an interest and experience which 
no show does. 

Here arises the question, are shows really 
a benefit to the various breeds? In some 
instances they seem to have been a dis- 
tinct evil. In bloodhounds the marvelous 
head of some specimens has led to a sacrifice 
of hound qualities and loss of constitution. 
The same remark applies to collies, the 
long, narrow head now necessary to a win- 
ning collie being quite unsuitable to the 
work for which he is meant. I read that 
many sporting breeds suffer from the exag- 
geration of the fashionable show points; 
where this occurs it seems to me shows 
have done harm instead of good. Surely 
the object should be to encourage the points 
suitable to the work or sport for which the 
breed is used. Fox terriers, for example, 
are no longer the sharp little things which 
were always sent for when a fox was to be 
bolted. It must be a Brobdingnag pipe or 
drain into which the modern fox terrier could 
be put. At the recent fox terrier show at 
Chelterham, this fact was shown by the 
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judge, W. Shirley, upsetting all late judging 
by going for the old-fashioned type of ter- 
rier. Shows are probably of much use to 
toy dogs, especially by way of being a good 
market; fabulous prices are often given for 
the tiny specimens whose quality is of the 
highest. Even as regards the larger breeds 
a great and favorable factor is that shows 
undoubtedly stimulate public _ interest. 
Whether rightly or wrongly, there is no 
doubting this to be an age of advertisement, 
and it is quite noticeable how some breeds 
have lost public favor because not often seen 
on the bench. Then, too, shows are certainly 
the means of introducing new breeds to the 
public; many that are old and well known in 
England are being brought over to America 
where it remains to be seen how such heavy- 
coated animals as the old English sheep dogs 
will flourish. There are those who believe 
they benefit a particular breed, not only by 
starting with either buying or showing first- 
rate specimens of their own breeding, but 
by buying every dog which has either beaten 
them or may probably do so under certain 
judges. The result is that all the winning is 
practically in their hands. Those who are in- 
terested in that breed and wish to show are 
naturally discouraged and turn their atten- 
tion to some breed where the chances are 
more open. Not every one can afford either 
the time or money to wait for the turn of the 
tide, as it is exceptional to find a kennel which 
after a time does not cease to produce stock 
equal to that which first gave it distinction. 
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It is very much to be wished that amateur 
dog fanciers would deal with their hobby 
from a higher standpoint than is often the 
case. To the professional dog fanciers we 
owe much. The time, skill and experience 
they spend on their dogs are of immense 
use to those who are willing to learn, and 
they work as hard for their money as any 
other business person. The amateur who 
cannot keep dogs without endeavoring to 
make expenses, and therefore sells puppies 
or a dog for which he has no farther use, 
is still entitled to be called an amateur. 
Those who, still calling themselves amateurs, 
start with the idea of making their kennels 
pay, and buy dogs with the definite inten- 
tion of selling them again at as large a 
profit as possible, surely place themselves 
in a most invidious position, and it is not to 
be wondered at that the professional dog 
fancier has a grievance, and a genuine one, 
against his so-called amateur rival. There 
are many notable instances in America, as 
in England, where the true sporting in- 
stinct, the love of the pastime and not the 
love of the prize, is predominant. Because 
the dog is working his way so rapidly into 
American favor it is the more desirable that 
those fanciers, men and women, who are 
able to do so, should range themselves 
emphatically on the side of genuine sport 
and let people see that there is a higher 
education in dogdom than is shown by 
mere winning at shows or selling at phe- 
nomenal prices. 
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THE SPORTSMAN'S VIEW-POINT g 








‘‘ The whole test of the worth of any sport should be the demand that sport makes upon those qualities 
of mind and body, which in their sum we call manliness.’’—THEODORE RooseveLT. 


I have heard so much discus- 
sion among sportsmen as to the 
relative “smashing” qualities 
of the large and small-bore rifles 
Small-bore ah : 
Rifle. that I know opinions of expe- 

rienced and practical hunters on 
the subject are welcome as well as interest- 
ing. In my search for corroborative tes- 
timony as to the power of the 30-40 and 
its strength as compared with that of the 
30-30, and with that of the 45-90—the 
rifle beloved of all sportsmen whose entire 
experience afield is not confined to the last 
ten years—I have received a very interesting 
and, it seems to me, so far as it goes, con- 
vincing communication from Adam Moore, 
who is president of the New Brunswick 
Guides’ Association, and himself a guide of 
good repute and considerable experience on 
his native heath. His letter is well worth 
printing in full: 


* * * * “The 30-40 is getting to be a 
very popular rifle for large game in New 
Brunswick, much more so than the 30-30, 
which, though a perfect rifle for deer or 
caribou, lacks the smashing power to make 
it a suitable rifle for moose. I have seen a 
soft-nosed 30-30 bullet strike a moose on 
the side of the head over the brain and 
go to pieces without doing the moose any 
damage; he just shook his head and went on, 
though another through the lungs proved 
fatal; and Ihave known them to be shot into 
a big bull’s shoulder and neck and not have 
power to break the bones. But this does not 
seem so strange when you consider the thick- 
ness of the hide and the muscle on a big bull 
in September. But with the 30-40, or a rifle 
of any make that uses as powerful a cartridge, 
and there are several, it is entirely different, 
and the smashing power of a 220-grain soft- 
nosed bullet is something terrible; I have not 
found any game large and tough enough to 
stand up before it. 

I have found this bullet powerful enough 
to break the heaviest bones in a moose, and 
when it strikes the paunch or other soft part 
it makes a terrible wound, much more so than 
the larger caliber, with a lower velocity. When 
shot through the lungs with a 30-40 soft-nose 
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or other similar bullet, moose will seldom 
take more than a few steps before they go 
down to stay, and when hit in the paunch 
the blow in the soft matter is so heavy that 
it kills them at once; while an animal struck 
in the same place with a 45-70 or 45-90 would 
live at least a day and travel many miles. 

All hunters have their favorite rifles, and I 
know of many that will not agree with me, 
and think there is no rifle to compare with 
the old big-bore, black-powder rifle, but I 
have not found it so. I saw a caribou last 
fall, shot with a 30-40 through the center of 
the paunch, a side shot, at about 100 yards, 
that went down in its tracks and died there 
at once; I saw a big moose shot the same way 
that went about 70 yards, and died; another 
moose hit in the paunch with a 45-90 soft- 
nose hollow-point bullet, we came up to the 
second day; he was dead, had traveled about 
five miles. 

These are my personal experiences and I 
have had many more, but they all tend to 
the same conclusion, that the small-bore high 
velocity rifle is the best, but it needs a charge 
as powerful as the 30-40 for moose; I say the 
30-40 because that is the commonest rifle of 
the kind here. The Mauser or Mannlicher I 
consider equally as powerful, or more so. 

ApamM Moore. 


While not disposed to accept 
as final this guide’s estimate of 
The Rapier. the killing powers of the 45-90, 

especially as his hunting ap- 
pears to have been confined to the deer 
family, which on the big game hunter’s list, 
are reckoned easiest killed—yet most sports- 
men of experience will, I think, agree with his 
judgment on the 30-40 as an eminently de- 
pendable riflefor mooseand caribou. Indeed 
for the entire deer family and for sheep, goat, 
musk-ox and cougar the 30-40 may be 
considered a trustworthy weapon; that it is 
more so than the 45-90 my experience has 
not yet convinced me. For sheep and goat 
and antelope the 30-40 undoubtedly is ideal 
because of its great range and flat trajectory 
beyond 100 yards; for the other game of 
America—bear, woodland caribou, wapiti, 
moose, deer, cougar, more often encountered 
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within 100 yards than beyond that distance, 
I prefer the 45-90—smokeless, of course, no 
one uses black powder now-a-days—because 
I can shoot closer with it, and believe it a 
more consistent performer. For Barren 
Ground caribou and musk-ox, the 30-40 is 
perhaps more to be desired on account of its 
lightness, and, too, because your shots are 
apt to average at longer range; the musk-ox, 
however, can carry off a lot of lead. As for 
the grizzly—I should want some practical 
experience with the smaller caliber on “Old 
Ephraim” before I forsook my .45. Grizzly 
have been killed to the utmost satisfaction 
of good hunters with the 30-40, but until I 
have done so myself several times, I shall 
stick to the old gun—meantime there is be- 
fore me the mental picture of a female grizzly, 
shot directly through the heart with a .40 
Sharps, a very strong-shooting gun, which 
had enough vitality remaining to reach my 
companion in the New Mexican scrub oak 
and, before dying, to maul him so frightfully 
that he lay at death’s door for several weeks, 
and recovered as a cripple. 

It is truethat the 30-40 is a very deadly car- 
tridge; it has unrivaled penetration and great 
shock, but when I am after dangerous game 
and likely, under disadvantage, to encounter 
it at short range, I want a ball which will 
check a charge, at least long enough to give 
me a chance to get in a second shot—in other 
words for really dangerous hunting I want 
the club rather than the rapier. 


Perhaps my view is extreme, but 
at all events it is the result of 
hard experience—some of it not 
at all inviting. I was once one of 
those who scoff at the large caliber rifles 
used by Englishmen after big game in 
the Far East. At one time I believed the 
caliber to be of no consequence; that the 
man behind the gun was everything (of 
course I assumed the men to be workman- 
like) and the gun (also one of the first class) 
nothing in comparison. ’Twas always with 
me a favorite theory and one I sought to 
put in practice, that the skilled and sports- 
manly hunter should pick his shot—there- 
fore why use a ball half an inch in diameter 
to snuff out the life, which a bullet one-third 
the size would as effectually extinguish via 
the brain or the heart. It was good theory, 
gratifying to the sportsman and humane to 
the beast; and I managed to practise it with 
slightly interrupted consistency so long as J 
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confined my wilderness searchings to the 
deer family—white-tail excepted and goat 
and sheep—though I ought to add that 
black-tail hunting I at one time had in 
northwestern New Mexico, was of the most 
pronounced snap shooting variety, and gave 
no opportunity of picking a shot. 

Some experience with grizzly in the scrub 
oak gave my theory rather a severe shaking 
up, but a trip into the Asiatic jungles crum- 
bled it absolutely. 

When I set out for the Far East my 
armory consisted of a 30-40 and an especially 
made 50-110-300 which I want to add was 
one of the closest shooting and best guns 
I ever put to my shoulder. After short 
experience I found them unequal to the 
work required. To be sure I did kill a rhi- 
noceros in Sumatra with the .50, because I 
shot him directly back of the ear; but I put 
four 30-40 bullets, lead point, into another 
rhino in Malay and three of the same into 
an elephant in Siam, and never got sight of 
either of them thereafter. I had a very 
narrow escape from a sladang, into which I 
put two 300 grain bullets from my .50 before 
killing him on his second charge with a third 
shot between the eye and ear. 

One of my men was chased by an elephant 
which I could not bring down, until, after a 
fusilade, a lucky chance gave me a shot into 
his great ear, and down he dropped. After 
that I got a double 12 bore, and never used 
my .50 except for tapir and leopard, or my 
30-40 except in open country for deer and 
boar. 

Shooting in the jungles of this Far East- 
ern section is a very different proposition 
from shooting in Indian or African jungle 
land, because the game always has you at 
disadvantage—while you never by any 
chance have the game at disadvantage. 

I mean by thissomewhat lengthy digression 
to emphasize that smashing power is literally 
an essential in any country where conditions 
put you at a disadvantage, and the game 
is dangerous. And my experience has also 
taught me that the theory of picking your 
shot must be abandoned when hunting in a 
thick country, such as scrub oak for wounded 
or even healthful grizzly, or in the dense 
jungles of Siam, Malay and Sumatra where 
you can not see ahead twenty yards and the 
game is on top of you before you know it. 
Such game must be stopped at once and 
that can only be done by a ball heavy 
enough to carry smashing power, 
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One must choose one’s guns according to 
the country and game one hunts. That in 
fine is the result of my experience. 


There are not many questions 
of more consequence to the 
American people than those re- 
lating to the conservation of 
our forest lands, and the crea- 
tion of national and state parks 
for the purpose of preserving 
tracts of wild lands, and of providing refuge 
for the fast disappearing fauna of the New 
World. And that it is a matter of national 
concern is evinced by the President’s mes- 
sage, a pertinent paragraph from which I 
quote as well for the benefit of those who 
may have overlooked it, as for the purpose 
of emphasizing the importance of the sub- 
ject itself. 
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“Certain of the forest reserves should also 
be made preserves for the wild forest creatures. 
All of the reserves should be better protected 
from fires. Many of them need special pro- 
tection because of the great injury done by 
live stock, above all by sheep. The increase 
in deer, elk, and other animals in the Yellow- 
stone Park shows what may be expected when 
other mountain forests are properly protected 
by law and properly guarded. Some of these 
areas have been so denuded of surface vegeta- 
tion by overgrazing that the ground-breeding 
birds, including grouse and quail, and many 
mammals, including deer, have been extermi- 
nated or driven away. At the same time the 
water-storing capacity of the surface has been 
decreased or destroyed, thus promoting floods 
in times of rain and diminishing the flow of 
streams between rains. 

“Tn eases where natural conditions have 
been restored for a few years, vegetation has 
again carpeted the ground, birds and deer are 
coming back and hundreds of persons, es- 
pecially from the immediate neighborhood, 
come each summer to enjoy the privilege of 
samping. Some at least of the forest reserves 
should afford perpetual protection for the 
native fauna and flora, safe havens of refuge 
to our rapidly diminishing wild animals of the 
larger kinds, and free camping-grounds for the 
ever increasing numbers of men and women 
who have learned to find rest, health, and 
recreation in the splendid forests and flower- 
clad meadows of our mountains.” 


Among intelligent citizens there is no 
doubting this to be one of those rare ques- 
tions on which party division is impossible, 
nor will any good American citizen re- 
fuse aid to a movement which makes not 
only for preservation of forest land and pro- 
tection of wild animal life, but for the es- 
tablishment of life-giving breathing spots 
and healthful playgrounds for the people. 
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Throughout the great West are thou- 
sands of acres of government land unsuited 
to any industrial purpose, from which tracts 
must be withdrawn here and there by way 
of becoming national reserves or parks 
devoted to this meritorious and significant 
project. It is further necessary that each 
state also make into parks or reservations 
such of its wild lands as are unfitted for 
agriculture. California, among states, took 
the initiative in the good work, when it re- 
served its far-famed Yosemite Valley coun- 
try, followed by New York, which has now 
over one million acres thus dedicated—so 
rapidly has spread the sentiment for pre- 
serving the best of Nature’s gifts to us. 
Pennsylvania has now about half a million 
acres thus put aside, Michigan 57,000, Min- 
nesota 20,000, and California, though the 
pioneer, has only 2,500 acres for such pur- 
pose. It is not a long list, neither is it an 
old one; the real work of forestry preserva- 
tion began but a few years ago, and genuine 
protection to wild animal life is only just 
beginning. 

Strangely enough, Maine, which owes its 
richest asset to Nature’s bounty, has no 
forest reserve—but it should and no doubt 
will have one ere long. 

Certainly the most important as well as 
extensive reserve to come under considera- 
tion is the proposed Appalachian Park, for 
which a bill is now before Congress. This 
great tract of two million acres extends 
along the ridge of the Appalachian moun- 
tains from Virginia to Georgia, and will give 
invaluable aid in the protection and pres- 
ervation of the free and wild animal life in 
great sections now uncared for. 


Here is some practical experi- 
ence with the up-State minnow 
seiners so convincingly put as 
to need no additional comment; 
and an excellent suggestion 
which I unqualifiedly indorse. 


Fish and 
Game 
Committee 
Attention ! 


To THE EpiTor oF OuTING: 

Knowing you to be a patron and exponent 
of the game laws, I would like to submit an 
idea. It concerns the seining of minnows on 
the St. Lawrence river. Not being versed in the 
law, I only know that hundreds of boatmen 
take out licenses to operate eighty-foot seines. 
Often they tie these together. They bait a 
small bay, an inlet or creek mouth or a shoal 
with bread crumbs—often in what may be 
called the door-yards of the thousands of cot- 
tagers who live there in the summer—and then 
by beating the water and otherwise herding 
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the minnows, they comb the water of every- 
thing living. This bait is then sold by them 
to the itinerant fishermen stopping at the 
hotels. 

These minnow catchers may say that they take 
only chub and shiners. This is not so—they 
take mascalonge, bass, pickerel, pike and 
perch minnows also in great quantities, as I 
have personally seen on many occasions. They 
sell them for profit. 

The State maintains fish hatcheries at great 
expense and to good purpose. The question 
then is, why is it not bad law which allows a 
set of men to neutralize the work of the State, 
for which all pay, for their own benefit? 

It must be noted, as any man who has fished 
the St. Lawrence river between Cape Vincent 
and Ogdensburg for any long period knows, 
that the fishing possibilities diminish yearly, 
notwithstanding the State hatcheries. 

My own idea is that the State should license 
proper persons to each own and operate a 
twelve-foot seine. It is not possible todomuch 
damage with a twelve-foot seine, and yet any 
two persons—guide and sportsman, can seine 
bait enough to insure a day’s fishing if they 
only have the energy to hustle a little. If 
they haven’t they are not true sportsmen, but 
merely idle people with money and no care for 
the real thing 

In the hope that there may be a little sport- 
ing blood found in our next Legislature, I am, 

Yours faithfully, 


FREDERIC REMINGTON. 


I call the attention of the Fish and Game 
League to this question and ask its dis- 
cussion at their next monthly meeting. The 
League is always at work for the best in- 
terests of this State’s game fish and birds; 
sportsmen owe it deep gratitude. 


It is surely a convincing illus- 
tration of the growing senti- 
ment for forestry and game 
preservation, when gentlemen 
organize to protect State lands, which should 
be protected by the State itself. Recently in 
New York City was formed the Association for 
the Protection of the Adirondacks, with the 
idea of organizing all clubs and individuals 
who own or control land in the North Woods, 
or who, while not owning any, are yet in- 
terested in the good cause, into one forceful, 
united body, having a common interest in 
demanding intelligent unbiased legislation 
from Albany. There has long been an 
Adirondack League to help guard the tree 
and animal life of the great North Woods— 
and few New Yorkers know how much they 
owe to the activity and influence of these 
sportsmen. The new Association is an en- 
larged and of course a strengthened league 
—amply equipped to combat the combina- 
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tion of corrupting agents among the legis- 
lators, and a governor apparently more in 
sympathy with the destroyers than with the 
protectors of game. 

Col. A. G. Mills, one of the most earnest 
workers in the Adirondack cause, is respon- 
sible for the new Association, which, it is 
proposed, shall consist of “ patrons subscrib- 
ing $500, life members subscribing $1,000 
or more,” and “active or annual mem- 
bers who shall pay $5 a year, no annual 
subscription being due from the other two 
classes.””’ There are now 3,226,114 acres 
of State and privately owned land in the 
Adirondack Park, and questions of greatest 
importance present themselves: (1) if lum- 
bering is to be done in the Park, and if so 
under what conditions? (2) if timber cutting 
on privately owned preserves is to be inter- 
fered with? (8) how the game can be more 
effectually protected? ete., ete. Thirty 
trustees including among them some of our 
most fearless champions of game and forest 
protection, have been chosen for the new 
Association, so that it begins life robustly 
and with the best wishes of all New Yorkers 
whose interest in the preservation of our 
North Woods is sincere. 


However praiseworthy Gover- 
nor Odell’s actions may be in 
some directions, there is no 
getting away from the fact 
that his attitude since first he 
went to Albany has been dis- 
tinctly inimical to sportsmen and to the best 
game interests of the State. Heshowed his 
bent at the very outset by putting Wood- 
ruff and Babcock on the Game Commission; 
then he vetoed the bill prohibiting the shoot- 
ing of wild fowl in their mating and breeding 
season—a bill which had twice passed the 
Legislature and been favorably reported; 
and just recently in his message he cham- 
pions the cause of the cold storage warehouse 
men by suggesting “a system of bonding 
for such game as may remain in possession 
of a dealer at the close of the open season.” 

Whatever he may profess, I must regard 
the Governor as a man of too much intelli- 
gence to believe such a system of any as- 
sistance in lessening the unlawful killing of 
and traffic in game birds out of season. 
Such a system would of course greatly please 
the cold storage warehouse men—because it 
would still more impede the course of honest 
game protection; it would make the cold 
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storage men yet more difficult to reach—and 
give illegal traffic in game birds such op- 
portunity to flourish as the business has 
never enjoyed. It is an amazing sugges- 
tion to come from the Executive of a great 
State, and indicates a discouraging indiffer- 
ence to game protection. No governor of 
New York has disclosed as much. 

I am wondering why the recently organ- 
ized Association for the Protection of the 
Adirondacks chose Mr. Odell for one of its 
thirty trustees! 


Perhaps there is nothing which 
more completely reveals the lack 
of genuine sympathy with sport 
for sport’s sake among a con- 
siderable class of eastern Ameri- 
cans who affect one game or 
another, astheir reception of an unbiased and 
frank opinion of the ethical conditions of a 
game, in which, for the time being, they chance 
to be interested. There are times, when a 
sporting principle is threatened, that I am 
forced to write more plainly than otherwise I 
should, entirely because governing officials 
fling themselves in a blind fury of wounded 
vanity, headlong into a personal campaign 
against the critic, instead of studying the 
question he raises by the light of the game’s 
best interest. It is nothing short of mis- 
fortune to any game if its executive closes 
its official eyes to obvious ethical deficiencies 
and considers its duty done by seeking to 
discredit every sportsman who, in his inter- 
est in the game’s welfare, dares raise a pro- 
testing voice. 

Here is a minute which was spread upon 
the records of the Garden City Golf Club 
recently, and calls for attention: 


Searching 


“This being the first meeting of the Board 
of Governors since the early spring, and the 
attention of the board being called to the charge 
made by Mr. Caspar Whitney, to the effect that 
the connection of Mr. Walter J. Travis with the 
Garden City Golf Club was ‘ discreditable,’ and 
the attention of the board further being called 
to the correspondence between Mr. Travis and 
Mr. Lawrence, in which it appears that a rumor 
has been circulated to the effect that Mr. 
Travis is or has been exempted by the Garden 
City Club from dues and obligations imposed 
upon other members, and this rumor being 
presumably the foundation of Mr. Caspar 
Whitney’s charge, the board unanimously 
resolve and record that there is no foundation 
whatever for the charge of Mr. Caspar Whitney 
that the connection of Mr. Travis with the 
Garden City Golf Club is discreditable, but the 
same is false and baseless; and the rumor that 
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Mr. Travis is, or has been, exempted from any 
dues, charges or obligations is entirely without 
foundation.” 

Now this is all very satisfactory and golf- 
ers will be pleased to hear that the Garden 
City Club exacts dues from its illustrious 
member, but it’s a pity so much commend- 
able zeal should have been misdirected. It 
shows the mistake of not keeping OuTING 
on file. The “charge” made by me against 
Mr. Travis did not concern itself with his 
Garden City Golf Club connection, but 
was that he, -together with Mr. A. G. 
Lockwood, went south to Florida last 
winter, and had their transportation and 
their hotel bills paid in return for their golf 
playing and general advertising value. My 
comment in this matter was published in 
the June and July (1901) numbers of this 
magazine, and if the Board of Directors of 
the Garden City Club will turn to pages 333 
and 462, they will read what I really did 
say, and see that their club was not even 
mentioned. 

The Garden City Club Committee, being 
apparently sincere in its desire to establish 
the true status of its famous golfer, I com- 
mend the Florida trail as one along which 
there will be few blank days. 


I am truly sorry to be forced into 
once again referring to this case 
Out of = ie ‘ 
pling and should certainly not have done 
so had not the president of the 
Garden City Club made it necessary, by pub- 
lished references to my comment with which 
he appears to have been quite unfamiliar; 
and which a beating of drums over a side 
issue can not distract. Yet, as I say, I de- 
plore being driven to plain speaking at this 
day, because is is not fair, it seems to me, to 
again drag Mr. Travis forward, considering 
that his Florida trip received the indorse- 
ment of the president of the United States 
Golf Association, and that he has not had 
his hotel and traveling expenses paid on a 
similar project since the Association, a few 
months ago, passed a rule forbidding such 
profitable junketing to an amateur. 

There is no doubt of the hotel and trans- 
portation expenses of Messrs. Travis and 
Lockwood having been paid, but by not con- 
demning the offending golfers the presi- 
dent and his Association Executive Com- 
mittee tacitly approved them, and by so 
doing assumed all responsibility for whatever 
offense there was, Even though the Associa- 
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tion officials had not countersigned the 
little expedition into Florida, the amateur 
status of neither Mr. Travis nor Mr. Lock- 
wood could now be legally assailed, because 
the rule passed subsequently forbidding such 
trips is not retroactive. Therefore, let’s 
have done with it, or, if club committees seek 
diversion, I suggest they draw up a memorial 
to be presented to the present official in- 
cumbents of the U.S. G. A. when they retire 
this spring. Surely nothing less substantial 
could express the real feeling with which 
sportsmen will view their official passing! 


The annual meeting ofthe United 
States Golf Association will be 
coming off shortly; if any of the 
delegates has had his ear near the 
ground, he has heard enough to 
make him at least thoughtful. 
Usually the delegates take noth- 
ing seriously save themselves, but 
this year it behooves them to give the golfing 
outlook deep consideration. Thetruth is, that 
the U. 8. G. A. has become little else than a 
figurehead, and not an especially pleasing 
one at that; it has degenerated into a close 
corporation which exacts a $100 annual fee 
of the twenty-six clubs permitted to have 
a voice in the direction of its affairs, and $25 
from one hundred and seventy others 
for the privilege of attending the yearly love 
feast and sending entries to the champion- 
ship, which the Association is good enough 
to allow played under its rules. Beyond 
granting dates for the championship events, 
the U. 8. G. A. appears to consider it has no 
duties, and is the most indifferent body that 
ever governed a sport. Only the high aver- 
age class of the men interested in the game 
has kept it in line and moving. If the As- 
sociation is to attempt national control, it 
should be national, and diligent and alert, 
instead of provincial and supine and indif- 
ferent as it has been in 1901. 

The president should be chosen with great 
care. He should be strong, broad and de- 
termined—a man like Mr. W. B. Thomas, 
who, unfortunately, declined another term 
of office last year. The U.S. G. A. needs a 
president who does not sit passively awaiting 
things to come his way, but is vigilant and 
thoroughly in sympathy with keeping the 
game healthful. The administration of 1901 
reflects no credit upon either the officers or 
upon the Association. New blood is very 
much needed and imperative if the U.S. G. 
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A. is to thrive and fulfil its destiny. Other- 
wise its days and usefulness are numbered. 
There is no reason why an amateur golfer, 
member of a good class club, should not be 
eligible to compete for the national cham- 
pionship. But I see no reason why, inorder 
to be eligible, his club should belong to the 
U.S. G. A. That would be a cumbersome 
arrangement. There are fifteen hundred 
golf clubs in this country, and it would make 
an unwieldy business, indeed, if they all 
belonged to the U.S. G. A. 


The solution of the problem 
is organization on geographi- 
cal lines, which has been mak- 
ing headway, despite the cold 
water thrown on it in New York 
and in Boston. There should be sectional 
organizations taking in the New England 
States, for example, the Middle Atlantic, 
Southern Atlantic, Alleghany district, Middle 
West, Middle Northwest, MiddleSouth, South- 
west, Rocky Mountain district, Northwest, 
Pacific Coast, etc., ete. Each should have its 
organization, officers, dates of champion- 
ships, and have entire control of its especial 
district. With such organization perfected, 
as it well can be, if given official encourage- 
ment, the delegates to the annual meeting 
of the U. 8. G. A. should be from the sec- 
tional bodies, and not directly from clubs, 
and their votes govern for the general wel- 
fare of the game. This would return the As- 
sociation about as much money as it now 
receives in dues frem its allied and associate 
members, or at least as much as it would 
need to conduct the annual championship; 
and beyond all else, it would give the Asso- 
ciation a real national significance which 
now it has in name only. 

Something of this character must be done 
else the U. 8. G. A. will lose both prestige 
and members, for a great majority of the 
latter are becoming impatient under the 
toll exacted for the mere privilege of sitting 
by and listening to the metropolitan solons 
of this body. Besides, the western clubs, 
which are many in number and of increasing 
strength, must have recognition, and on a 
different basis from that which now is only 
possible. 

Another thing the U. 8. G. A. should do 
at its forthcoming meeting is to appoint a 
committee whose province it will be to in- 
terpret rules and unravel golfing legislative 
problems. 
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There is bound to be some discus- 


— sion as to the advisability of mak- 
Balls ing a choice of an official ball 


between the solid gutta percha and 
the rubber filled, but it seems to me as if at 
this time sufficient test had not been made 
for such a step; and such a step must not be 
taken hastily, for if choice fall upon the 
newer ball, it may mean the rearranging of 
golf courses. In England the gutta is still 
preferred, and it does appear as though we 
are yet in the experimental stage, and 
should make haste slowly. 


It is suggestive of golf’s develop- 


4 ment beyond the present consti- 
_ tution of the U.S. G. A., that 


many sectional and state leagues 
already give annual championship tourna- 
ments. Purely as a matter of record, if for 
no other reason it will be interesting to pub- 
lish here the names of those golfers who 
won the championships of 1901. 

National amateur, Walter J. Travis, 
Garden City Club; Western, Phelps B. Hoyt, 
Glenview; Metropolitan, Findlay 8. Doug- 
las; Philadelphia, W. Poultney Smith, Hunt- 
ingdon Valley; Boston, L. P. Myers, Yale; 
All-Florida, Dr. L. L. Harban; Southern 
California, Walter Fairbanks; All-California, 
J. A. Folger, Oakland; Inter-collegiate 
(Eastern), Herbert Lindsley, Harvard; Inter- 
scholastic, PierreA. Proal, Blake ;Central New 
York, J. G. Averil, Rochester; Lower Lakes 
League, Walter Powers, Rochester; Canada, 
W. F. H. Kerr, Toronto; Trans-Mississippi 
Association, John Stuart, Des Moines; Con- 
necticut, Charles H. Seeley, Wee Burn; 
Wisconsin, Hamilton Vose, Milwaukee; 
Colorado, Frank L. Woodward, Overland 
Park; Maine, Harris B. Fenn, Poland 
Spring; New Jersey, Allan Kennaday, Mont- 
clair ; lowa, Robert H. Finkbine, Des Moines; 
Indiana, L. Lillard. 

Among the notable tournament winners 
of the year were, A. G. Lockwood, William 
Holabird, Louis Livingston, Jr., E. M. 
Byers, C. Hitchcock, Jr., C. B. Macdonald, 
W. C. Carnegie; R. C. Watson, Jr., F. R. 
Cooley, T. T. Reid, Howard Giffen, Jasper 
Lynch, Arden Roberts. 

Of cup winners, among whom are some 
of the best players in the country, were 
Walter Egan (runner-up Amateur Cham- 
pionship), Howard A. Colby, Percy R. Pyne, 
2d, William Waller, C. M. Hamilton, John 
Reid, Jr., A. M. Brown, H. K, Hill, W. Hale 
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Thompson, W. L. Glenny, Daniel Chauncey, 
Howard F. Whitney, A. DeWitt Cochrane, 
F. O. Reinhart. 


Great credit is due the Com- 


Seca mittee for the success of the 
tothe Ladies Kennel Association’s 
Ladies’ first show; and to none of its 
aii. members more than to Miss 


M. K. Bird, who though not 
much en evidence about the judging rings, 
fulfilled her arduous and important duties 
in the council room with admirable diligence 
and good judgment. It was a strong com- 
mittee, which, besides Miss Bird, included 
Mrs. James L. Kernochan, Mrs. J. J. Vatable 
and Mrs. D. W. Evans; I may add an ex- 
ceptional four, who distinguished them- 
selves from the average committee of the 
gentle sex—and from a majority of those 
composed of the opposite sex for that 
matter—by doing rather than by talking. 
And it was a good show, infinitely better 
than the one in Philadelphia the week or 
so previous, and up to any in the country 
except that of the Westminster Kennel 
Club—which of course is the first one of 
America. That the Ladies’ Association 
(why I wonder when the women organize for 
one purpose or another is the word “ladies” 
always used instead of the much more sig- 
nificant “women,’’) cleared expenses in the 
week preceding Christmas, promises great 
success for their 1902 show—which will be 
held the latter part of October. 

As was to be expected the showing was 
strongest in terriers and spaniels, including 
toys and bulls, and in fox and Irish I have 
seen no exhibition which averaged a higher 
quality. The bulldog exhibit was weakened 
materially by the refusal of the Bulldog 
Club to show under the judging of Charles 
H. Mason, whose appointment was one of 
the few mistakes the Association made. It 
is undeniable that Mr. Mason’s judging has 
given much dissatisfaction, and that the 
intimate association of his magazine busi- 
ness with his official duties, has made an 
unfavorable impression among dog fanciers. 
Whether or no this does Mr. Mason injustice 
I do not pretend to say, but I do say that a 
solicitor of kennel advertisements and a 
bench show judge should emphatically not 
be one and the same individual. 

Of hounds the showing was poor, both as 
to numbers and average quality, the blood- 
hounds being distinctly bad in type and 
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condition. We do not appear to be even a 
good second to England in this kind of dog. 
The great Danes although few in numbers 
were high in quality as they always are where 
the Montebello Kennels exhibit; this ken- 
nel has not only the best Great Dane blood 
in America, but is breeding the highest type 
of puppy; and that is more creditable than 
buying prize winners. The toy classes were 
all very full and most of them very good, 
and pleasing to those who care for them— 
the notable entries being Nubian Rebel, a 
Pomeranian, and Rollo, a Blenheim. 


There was quite a lot of beagles, 


Encourage 
th 8° some of them sweet, and some 
e uw 
weedy. The tendency among 
Beagle. : 


native breeders appears to be 
turning out a bigger, coarser dog—one that 
stands a perceptible bit higher than the 
English type, and is not so thoroughbred 
looking, however good strain it may actually 
be. The judge appeared to be somewhat 
confused by the two types, and not at all 
certain as to which one he preferred, either 
in or out of the official ring. Even though 
there may be slight variation in type I am 
glad to note the increased number of beagles 
which are annually being bred in America. 
If ever there was a sweet, companionable 
sporting dog, it is this creature of the silvery 
We are only just beginning to really 
appreciate the worth of the beagle, and the 
trials last autumn showed a great advance 
in the quality of the entries and in their 
handling. There is not much better sport 
than a run after beagles, and I am glad to 
note the new packs that are being estab- 
lished. Yale has recently set up a beagle 
pack, and the good example at New Haven 
should be followed by the students of Har- 
vard, Princeton, Pennsylvania and the 
others, because aside from the sport, it is a 
developer of just that department of ath- 
letics, cross country running, in which we 
are weakest. By all means let the beagle 
make his way encouraged on all sides. He 
is worth loving on his own account, and, 
moreover we need him. 


voice. 


But the dogs which loom most 


American . ade ba 
prominently in one’s memory of 
Bred Beer 
the show are Mallwyd Sirdar, a 
Dogs. 


superb English setter recently 
imported, by Mr. G. C. Thomas; Champion 
Endcliffe Bishop, a fine field spaniel from 
the Swiss Mountain Kennels; Abertay, the 
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Craigdanock Kennels Scotch terrier; Mrs. 
James L. Kernochan’s Irish terrier Inver- 
ness Shamrock; Mrs. R. F. Mayhew’s fox 
terrier Hands Up, and the black poodle 
Milo-Fils, with which Mrs. Henry G. Trevor 
won the Ballyhoo Bey Challenge Cup offered 
by Mr. William C. Whitney for the best 
American-bred dog of any breed shown by 
a member of the L. K. A. Perhaps it is 
because poodles do not appeal to me, but 
certainly my choice for this cup would have 
been either Hands-Up or Inverness Sham- 
rock or both in preference to Milo-Fils, which 
certainly was not so well turned out as either 
of the others, and nothing like so well 
groomed as the poodles on the Continent. 

Not only was Inverness Shamrock well 
turned out, but allof Mrs. Kernochan’s ken- 
nel were shown in splendid condition, as was 
also the champion Hands Up; the amateur 
dog fanciers will do well to take a few hints 
from the workmanlike and _ thoroughly 
sporting methods of these two ladies, Mrs. 
Kernochan and Mrs. Mayhew, who in my 
judgment have made the two notable suc- 
cesses of dog breeding in America. 

For me, the dogs of the show were 
Mallwyd Sirdar, Inverness Shamrock, Hands 
Up, and a sweet beagle of the Windholme 
Kennels, the name of which I cannot recall. 

Speaking generally the condition of the 
dogs averaged fair and in many cases was 
exceedingly poor; it is one direction in 
which American fanciers need plenty of 
coaching. 

The mastiffs and St. Bernards were in- 
different in average quality; and that grand 
animal, the Newfoundland, represented by 
only one or two good ones. The mastiff I 
observe is losing type; his face is getting to 
be that of a big bulldog. And it is not a 
change for the better. 


The recent disclosures of O. F. 


Cutts of ‘ =) ae = _ 
cos Cutts’ professionalism were 
atlaiaill startling; not so much because 


he had successfully concealed 
his offense, as that in full knowledge of the 
seriousness of the deception to two great 
universities, he should have wished to do 
so. Knowing he had been paid money for 
giving boxing lessons, and that he was 
therefore ineligible to any amateur game, 
he not only pledged his word falsely to the 
Harvard Athletic Committee, but allowed 
that Committee to pledge its word falsely 
to Yale. ’Twas a pretty stiff price to pay 
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for the pleasure of helping Harvard win its 
most important football game. There it is 
—the curse of the frenzy to win—to win, 
win, win, win, that is hammered into the 
heads of our college boys, until there is no 
love of the game for its own sake left in 
them. This is why I am irrevocably op- 
posed to preliminary training seasons, to 
professional coaches, and to all the cursed 
“business” of college sport, which neutral- 
izes its wholesome, strenuous value, and 
makes for that madness of sport for the 
sake of winning rather than sport for the 
thrill of a game honorably and vigorously 
contested. 

There is no comparison, as I note has been 
unwisely made, between the “Cutts case” 
and the “Glass case;” the amateur status 
of Mr. Glass was never doubted; his was 
merely a question of complying with the 
one year residence rule, which Yale, by 
withdrawing him from her important games, 
very rightly insisted he should respect. 

There is of course no doubting the good 
faith of the Harvard Athletic Committee, 
but the Cutts denouement proves again 
the old saying, that where there is so much 
smoke there is: sure to be some fire, and 
suggests to the Harvard and to all other 
college athletic committees, that a student 
whose eligibility is not perfectly clear should 
be denied the privilege of representing his 
university ; it is infinitely better to lose, even 
unjustly on occasion, an important player 
from a team, than to run the chance of 
besmirching the fair name of the university. 

Harvard must now make the amende 
honorable. Whether or no she would have 
beaten Yale without Cutts, does not enter 
into the question—personally I believe 
Harvard would have come out of the game 
victorious,’ though with perhaps a lower 
score had Lawrence been played at tackle. 
but that is neither here nor there; the fact 
is she grossly violated the rules by playing 
a professional on her team, hence the Yale 
and the Pennsylvania game records must 
be cancelled and the trophy footballs re- 
turned. Harvard cannot afford another 
mistake by failing to make her reparation 
prompt and complete. 

Harvard’s margin of superiority was so 
large that her ranking is not affected by 
this unhappy conclusion to an otherwise 
highly creditable season—but I withdraw 
Cutts from the All-America Eleven of 1901. 
This will send Bunker (West Point) from 


the substitutes to the regular line, and I 
choose Goss of Yale to supply the vacancy 
left by Bunker’s promotion. 


At last we are to have a return 


— match for that polo Challenge 
Polo Team ; g 
to Flaw of Cup, which a Hurlingham team 
Hurlingham won from us at Newport in 


1886. The team which lost that 
day was composed of Thomas Hitchcock, 
Jr., still rated among our best though he has 
not played for several years, W. K. Thorn, 
who spends most of his time in France 
hunting and automobiling, R. R. Belmont, 
who died a few years after the match, and 
Foxhall Keene, then a Harvard freshman, 
but now the most skilled all-round sports- 
man in America. 

We were very new at the game then, and 
were overwhelmed by the team work of the 
Englishmen who were ably captained by 
Mr. (now Sir) John Watson; and though 
our improvement has been very great, team 
play still remains the most formidable factor 
with which our representatives will have to 
contend on the Hurlingham field next May. 
And yet I am not so sure the English rules, 
under which the match is to be played, will 
not prove even more disconcerting, because 
under these rules are allowed the hooking 
of mallets and offside play—both strange 
to the American game. Despite the handi- 
‘aps, however, my faith in the American 
four’s winning, is very great. Our: players 
are cleverer, think and act faster, and our 
ponies are quicker and handier on the whole. 

The team will be captained by Mr. Fox- 
hall Keene, the first player of America, 
Messrs. J. M., Jr., and Lawrence Waterbury, 
R. L. Agassiz and John E. Cowdin—will 
supply the remaining three members; when 
finally chosen the team will be the very 
strongest America could muster; and Keene, 
Agassiz and Cowdin have played on the 
other side and therefore encountered the 
offside and hooking mallets style of game. 
Keene and J. M. Waterbury are rated at 10 
goals each on the American Polo Association 
handicap list, Cowdin and L. Waterbury at 
9 and Agassiz at 8. 

Twenty-three ponies have already been 
shipped to England, and these represent the 
very cream of polo horseflesh, Messrs. Clarence 
H. Mackay, George Gould, H. P. Whitney 
and A. G. Vanderbilt having most generously 
and with praiseworthy sportsmanship con- 
tributed from their fine stables. 
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It seems to be a fact that in 
the great effort England is 
making to furnish her troops 
in Africa with remounts, she 
is not looking our way for 
any very notable part of the 
supply for which the horse-breeding dis- 
tricts of Europe are being drawn upon. 
With all the facilities we have for raising 
cavalry horses, yet it is true our own troops 
are not supplied with an animal averaging 
so high as used in almost any European 
service. We export nearly four million 
dollars worth of horses, but they are largely 
draught animals. In Europe, where are 
forty-three million horses of all kinds, or 
twice as many horses and mules as are to be 
found in America, breeding cavalry horses 
is a tremendous industry. Russia, of course, 
raises more than any other country, Austria- 
Hungary being next, but none are exported. 
Yet despite the extent of the industry, the 
European demand greatly exceeds the 
supply. 

A great opportunity is thus lost by Amer- 
ican stock raisers who have never appeared 
to think there is money in breeding the 
better grade saddle horse, in the very face 
of the fact that prices for the really good 
grades of horses have been rising steadily 
for ten years, while prices for the second and 
third grade animals have barely held. 
There is money for the American breeders 
that will devote themselves to raising only 
first class saddle horses suitable for cavalry. 
After viewing the class for horses “‘suitable 
for cavalry mounts” at the last New York 
horse show, no one will deny that we are a 
long way behind the European standard. 

The sale at the Garden after the show 
proved that, notwithstanding the auto- 
mobile, there is a continued demand for 
really good driving horses. 


American 
Standard 
Cavalry 
Mounts 
too Low. 


The writer of an article on mos- 
quitos in the last August OuTING 
stated that investigations at 
Johns Hopkins University had 
shown it to be possible for the malarial 
mosquito to acquire the malarial fever 
parasite without having bitten a patient 
having the fever. The author believed 
the information given him accurate, but, 
Dr. W. 8. Thayer, associate professor of 
medicine at Johns Hopkins, says there is 
much evidence to show that the only way 
a mosquito can acquire the malarial parasite 
is by biting a malarial patient. Dr. Thayer 


Mosquitos 
and 
Malaria. 
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asked the questions, in a recent paper before 
the Congress of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, “Can the mosquito acquire the in- 
fectious agent only from man? would the 
mere removal of all cases of malaria from 
a given region eliminate all source of infec- 
tion?” He answers by saying that the 
evidence which we now have tends to favor 
an affirmative reply. “Are we, then, to 
assume,” he says, “that, in a wild and 
sparsely populated tropical region an in- 
termediate part must always be played by 
man? This seems, at first, hard to believe. 
And yet it would be rash to express oneself 
too positively before careful investigations 
have been made with this point in view. It 
is often surprising to find how firmly base- 
less impressions become fixed upon our 
minds,” 
Until a law is enacted making 
criminal offense of these acci- 
dental shootings of a hunting 
companion, they will continue to 
multiply. Conviction of manslaughter and 
a period in the penitentiary for one of these 
gentry that mistake a companion’s head for 
a deer, or his back for a bear, would cause 
an amazing reduction in the number of sad 
accidents which happen each season. It is 
not a job for the fool killer, but for the law. 
That is an_ interesting 
important experiment which 
Albion College is making in 
financing college athletics. And 
it seems to be also a successful 
one, for since its adoption, 
Albion has wiped out an old debt, gained 
(as a gift) a fine field, which it has 
equipped from current funds; has em- 
ployed a permanent Physical Director, 
who holds rank as a member of the faculty; 
and has won the Michigan Intercollegiate 
baseball and football championship. The 
plan, as they have carried it out, appears to be 
ideal in securing the best results in athletic 
administration, and in avoiding polities. 
Briefly, the plan consists of an Association 
which every student joins, and pays $3 
a year; there is no admission fee to games 
charged members, and the income of this 
Association supports the athletics of the 
college. Legislation is in the hands of a 
Board of Control, which is made up of, five 
elected by the students, two by the faculty, 
and one by the Board of Trustees. 

For small institutions it appears to be an 
excellent arrangement, 


Criminal 
Shooting 
Accidents. 


and 
An 


Interesting 
Experiment 
at 

Albion. 














THE GAME FIELD 
By Edwyn Sandys 


U P to the time of this writing, the weather 

conditions in the best game districts of 
the East and Middle West had been as favor- 
able as the most ardent sportsman could well 
desire. This means that all kinds of non- 
migratory feathered game, especially quail, 
have enjoyed easy times and an abundance of 
food. This further means that when the 
pinch comes, which it is almost certain to do, 
the birds will be in fine condition to endure 
any ordinary amount of privation. In the 
case of the quail, this is a most important 
matter, for there is a deal of truth in the 
saying that a fat quail with a full crop does 
not know how to freeze. While city men, as 
a rule, can do but little to insure the winter 
care of the birds, the residents of towns and 
villages can do much. To men so located, a 
visit to the winter coverts entails no greater 
hardships than a short drive and a trifle of 
brisk walking. No man worthy of the name 
of sportsman will begrudge this slight expendi- 
ture of time and trouble. All that the quail 
require is an abundance of food during periods 
of deep snow; a few sacks of cheap grain 
rightly placed will save many a bevy. 

Any properly informed country sportsman 
knows where the birds of his district are 
wintering, for the simple reason that he has 
shot over the ground until the beginning of the 
The remnants of the bevies will 
spend the winter on or very near the ground 


close season. 


they occupied at the end of the shooting season. 
After the first heavy snowfall, the birds’ tracks 
will betray the favorite foraging grounds, and 
thus tell where the grain should be placed. 
There is little use in tipping country lads to 
feed quail that hang about the stacks and barn- 
yards. Such quail are all right, and will take 
precious good care not to go hungry if there’s 
anything worth eating about the place. It’s 
the outlying birds—the ones ’way down at the 
back end of the farm, in the remote thickets 
and under the brushy fences—that require 
assistance; and as they need but little, they 
should get it. Tip the farmers all you have a 
mind to; it can do no harm, and it may do 
good, but the wise man knows that when he 
wants a thing properly done, he had best do it 
himself. I dwell upon this question of winter 
care, because it is the easiest and best method 
to insure good shooting the next season. It 
is the cheaper way, too, for the cost is hardly 
worth reckoning, while to purchase birds at 


a distance and bring them on for restocking, 
is a much more expensive and at the same 
time a less reliable method. 

The editor of Shooting and Fishing, in a 
recent issue, criticises the editor of this maga- 
zine for objecting to telescopic rifle sights for 
use on game. As that criticism possesses the 
rare merit of being reasonable in tone and 
courteous, and also the opinion of a gentleman 
who knows a deal about rifles, a sportsman’s 
comment should do no harm. In the first 
place, I think that the real charm of the pur- 
suit of big game lies in the matching of craft 
against craft, rather than in the mere killing 
of the beast. The telescopic sight, while it 
possibly may enable a man to kill more game, 
does not encourage the development of that 
invaluable hunter-craft which made the fame 
of the greatest hunters this country has ever 
known. In fact, the use of the telescopic 
sight encourages a man to blaze away at game 
before he has half earned a sportsmanlike 
right to the shot. In the East, the chief ad- 
vantage of such a sight will be found in long 
shots across ponds and small lakes, and long- 
range shooting across water is dangerous work 
when many hunters are in the opposite woods. 
On open plains, like the antelope ranges, there 
is no desirable gain, for the best the sight can 
do is to lower what should be the cleverest of 
stalking, to the level of long-range target prac- 
tice. In the mountains, the worst feature of 
the sight is that it tempts a man to shoot at 
game, which if dropped in its tracks, or mortally 
wounded, will never again be seen. It is an 
easy matter to squint through a_ telescope 
which sharply defines a distant quarry, but it 
may prove a very different matter later to 
climb to the spot where the game went down. 
It is anything but sportsmanlike to drop game 
upon some inaccessible ledge, or crest, or across 
some impassable ravine, yet this is precisely 
what the man using the telescopic sight is apt 
to be led into doing. Furthermore, the clearer 
view encourages the taking of chances at 
extreme ranges, which necessarily means in- 
accurate shooting and more animals wounded 
by badly placed lead, for the telescopic sight 
does not lend power to more than one nerve, 
nor steadiness to nervous hands. 


Tue trend of the latest types of sportsmen’s 
shows appears to be directly toward the ex- 
tinction of such What 


‘atchpenny affairs. 
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sportsmen and all interested in sport desire to 
see is an instructive and interesting show kept 
within the limits indicated by its name. Ex- 
hibits of arms and sporting goods and of any- 
thing directly bearing upon sport are all right, 
but anything beyond that is undesirable and 
out of A genuine properly 
planned and carried out, needs no clap-trap to 


place. show, 


make it interesting. 


Tue variation in the antlers of the caribou 
does not appear to be rightly understood by 
many sportsmen. Not long ago a Detroit gen- 
tleman asked me to purchase and forward to 
him what I considered to be a really fine 
mounted head. It happened that there was 
a choice one for private sale, so it was purchased 
at a fair figure and duly forwarded. It was 
one of the prettiest of all the heads I have 
seen—in fact it was a great attraction at an 
exhibition a few years ago—so I considered the 
recipient a fortunate In a few days 
there came a cheque and a note of thanks, 
which also said, ‘“ while all sportsmen who have 
seen the head admire it, they agree that it 
would be greatly improved by even horns!” 
Even so, how odd would be an even head of 
any size. I do not recall one fine head which 
had the two main branches alike, and I have 
yet to see a large head show that symmetry 
which is so characteristic of the antlers of the 


man. 


wapiti. 


Tue tremendous 
spruces and firs to supply the demand for 


annual destruction of 
Christmas trees is a matter of no small concern 
to sportsmen; for every good sportsman is in- 
terested in forestry. While no right-minded 
person would think of marring the pleasures 
of that all-important day, a great many sound 
thinkers are opposed to the unnecessary sacri- 
fice of young wild trees for the purpose. Hun- 
dreds of thousands of young trees, which if let 
alone would eventually make valuable forests, 
are now foolishly destroyed; and there’is no 
real necessity for their use. Well-made arti- 
ficial trees could not be distinguished from the 
genuine article, and would better serve the 
purpose, as they could be manufactured of the 
most desirable sizes and shapes and, most im- 
portant, of non-combustible materials—in fact 
every tree might be its own electric, gas, or 
candle fixture. It seems to me that big ntoney 
might be made in this direction, and vast public 
benefit result from the preservation of young 
timber. The perfect imitation of any suitable 
tree would be a mere trifle to American inge- 


nuity. 
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Sportsmen who are troubled with a dread 
of venomous snakes will be interested in the 
latest remedy for snake-bite. Never mind 
looking toward the decanter—this is different. 
It is mentioned in the London Lancet as the 
discovery of Dr. Calmette. According to re- 
port, it has performed a wonderful cure in the 
case of an Indian coolie woman who had practi- 
cally expired from snake poison, supposedly 
owing to the bite of a cobra. One injection of 
the remedy, antivenene, restored the woman 
to consciousness and a second completed the 
cure within three hours. If the snake was a 
cobra and the cure as described, the remedy 
should easily overcome the venom of our 
deadliest snakes. 


J vvcixe from some reports lately to hand, 
a lot of deer are illegally killed in the Adi- 
rondacks by men who are paid to supply lumber 
camps. This same evil exists in all lumbering 
regions, and an efficient remedy for it is not 
easily found. The camp hunter’s usual method 
is to kill throughout the winter and hang his 
deer in certain secret places, from which he can 
bring in meat as required. To have dead deer 
too near camp would be taking too many 
chances, for an inquisitive stranger might hap- 
pen along any time. Hence the deer are hidden 
at various points to which the meat supplier 
“an make his way by craftily selected routes. 
All skinning and cutting up is done away from 
the camp, and it is no easy task to run the 
culprits down, especially as the lumbermen 
want the meat and are not at all eager to expose 
the source of supply. I remember once in 
Michigan woods running down one of these 
camp hunters. He word that he 
knew where a bear was denned, so I started 
very early the following morning. He had not 
expected me before the following day, so when 
I reached the camp about mid-morning, he 
was in the woods. Thinking that he possibly 
might have gone to the den, I hit his trail and 
about noon overhauled him. In the snuggest 
of dells were hanging half a dozen skinned deer 
of recent killing and my lad was busy breaking 
one up. He looked a bit sheepish, but finally 
explained that such work went on near most 
As he knew I wouldn’t squeal, 


had sent 


large camps. 
he finally led the way to a hut in a ravine 
He told me that 
was his way of making his winter’s living, and 
he knew of several others in the same line of 


where the hides were stored. 


business. That identical business still goes on 
in the lumber country, and the only way to 
stop it is to fasten the responsibility where it 
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rightly belongs—on the shoulders of the bosses 
of the camps. 


Tue lesson of the past big game season ap- 
pears to teach that after all is said and done, 
the best rifle for all-round work in the woods 
is the one of large caliber and limited range. 
My first deer hunting was done years ago in 
Michigan woods, and the natives used to laugh 
at my gun. It was a high-grade, fourteen- 
gauge muzzle-loader, and the lead was a soft 
ball run in a mold made for the gun. Held 
right, it would drop a deer in his tracks. While 
its range was necessarily short, it was long 
enough for all ordinary work in heavy timber, 
and before long the natives ceased laughing at 
the gun and tried to borrow it. It was seldom 
loaned, because I knew they would shoot buck- 
shot, which is not to be tolerated. Later, I 
got a repeating rifle, a .44, which was an 
Still later, the .45 was adopted, 
and it proved right. The last of all was a .45 
equipped with a shotgun heel-plate, and this 
has rendered the best service of all, especially 
Its range is limited, which 


excellent arm. 


for quick work. 
greatly lessens the chance of boring a hole 
through some poor fellow ’tother side of a 
township, while a ball from it, properly placed, 
is an argument which few moose, caribou or 
The 
perfect sporting rifle would combine a flat 


deer can prolong, let alone withstand. 


trajectory with a limited range. This has not 
yet been produced. Could I have any kind 
of sporting rifle for the asking, the request 
45-caliber repeater, a flat 
two-hundred 


would be for a 
trajectory and a 
The use of such an arm would mean compara- 
tive safety to other hunters, it would demand 


yard range. 


genuine hunter-craft on the part of the man 
carrying it, and it would mean that game hit 
in the right spot would stop there or in the 
immediate thereabouts. 

According to the Boston papers, the close 
of the big game season found the market over- 
loaded with deer, a choice buck selling for 
123 cents the pound. This would suggest that 
a great many men had tried to square the cost 
of a sporting trip by bringing out deer for sale. 


T ae value of big game to a State like Maine 
is a matter which few outsiders rightly under- 
stand. A recent estimate places the number 
of deer killed by visiting sportsmen and resi- 
dents at the astonishing figure of 25,000. Al- 
lowing one-fourth of the total to visitors, and 
that it costs, all things included, $100 for 
sxach deer, the outsiders must have chipped in 
$625,000. Cut that in half, and there is quite 
The same estimate 


respectable pickings left. 
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allows $40,000 as the value to the State of the 
moose crop, as far as outsiders are concerned. 
Add to these figures a fair sum for the con- 
tributions ‘of resident hunters and it is easy to 
understand what a gold mine Maine has in her 
game. And still a set of shortsighted farmers 
rail against the game laws, and complain of 
the ravages of the deer among the crops. It 
seems to me if I were a farmer up there, I’d 
bait the deer with any crop they’d stand for, 
and make my good money furnishing sport to 
men who had the price. There is, too, an 
ominous growl among sportsmen that Maine 
is growing greedy in the matter of trying to 
squeeze the visitor. It isn’t always good busi- 
ness to drive a free horse to death, and the 
horse in this instance, if not actually driven to 
death might easily be driven due north and 
over the boundary. Once make Maine so ex- 
pensive that a man can save money by going 
on into Canada, and into Canada he will go 
“as sure as shootin’.” 

Tue latest atrocity committed by that irre- 
pressible foe of all sportsmen, the market 
hunter, is the slaughter of wapiti for the two 
tusks! Think of it—for the sake of a pair of 
miserable teeth, there are men who will butcher 
grand brutes and leave the carcases to rot 
upon the ground, and this in America, mind 
you, and not Africa, and the reason for it— 
because a secret society of the “Elks” has the 
tooth as its emblem, which makes a pair of 
teeth (really worth nothing ) command a price 
of from about three to five dollars. Many 
“Elks” 


and not a few of them good sportsmen. 


whom I know are rare good fellows, 
The 
society would do well to insist upon the wearing 
of artificial teeth by qualified members. 


Reports from Maryland waters tell of plenty 
of fowl and excellent shooting at most of the 
well-known points. It appears also to be an 
A letter just to hand 
from San Francisco spoke of rattling good 
sport on the Pacific side, so the winter tourists 
should find plenty to do. 


excellent quail season. 


The only unfavor- 
able report to hand came from North Carolina, 
where the quail cropissaid to be extremely poor, 
owing to a most unfavorable breeding season. 


Reswenrs of British Columbia are agitating 
for a game protective association, and many 
of them have declared for a rigid observance 
of the game laws. The northwesterners will 
do well to get to work in time. They have a 
grand province and much game, and wise 
action now will eventually insure to them the 
best all-round shooting on this continent. 





SOUTHERN ANGLING 
WHERE TO GO AND WHAT TO CATCH 
By William C. Harris 


““The American Angler.’ 


O those who are looking for pastures new 
and with whom the expenditure of time 
and money is not a factor in an outing, I would 
suggest a trip to Tampico, Mexico, when in 
February, in fact, all the winter through, 
fishing for tarpon and other large fish is un- 
usually fine, particularly at the mouth of the 
river opposite the city. Enormous sawfish 
are there, some of them fifteen feet long, and 
the fishing for jackfish (a close brother to the 
“‘vellow-tail” of the Pacific coast) is phenom- 
enal, the fish varying up to four feet; the 
smaller fry, such as red drum of ten pounds, 
black spotted sea trout of five pounds, and 
the voballo or the crevalé of similar weight, 
are as plentiful as minnows in a rivulet’s run- 
way. Fair accommodation, we hear, can be 
had at La Barra, which is the watering place 
for Tampico and vicinity. 

Coming north 
angling tourist should halt for a few days at 
the quaint old town of Corpus Christi, where 
the “Silver Kings” are found in adjacent 


and to the eastward, the 


waters of large size and in numbers; in fact, 
the largest tarpon on record (213 pounds) 
was taken on hook and line in that vicinity. 
Passing still farther to the eastward, the 
angler will reach, in an hour or so from Corpus 
Christi, the well-known tarpon waters of Aran- 
sas Pass. All that has been written of this 
grand tarpon field has been verified by a per- 
sonal visit of the writer extending over months, 
during which it was not unusual to see nearly 
every day six to ten tarpon leaping, at one 
time, into the air, either in disport or in the 
struggles of capture. In the Pass, the tide 
ebbs and flows at wild speed, and the boats of 
the fishermen are anchored on or near the edges 
of the relatively shallow bars. The line is cast 
fifty to one hundred feet out upon the rapid 
waters, where the lure is taken by the tarpon 
on the surface or slightly below it, with a dash, 
the leap following instantly upon the fish feel- 
ing the tension of the line. These aerial flights 
are repeated five or six times, each consecutive 


leap exhausting more and more the strength 


of the fish. The continued leaping of a 
hooked tarpon I judge to be the pure effect of 
fright and not solely efforts to throw the hook 
from its jaws, which would seem to indicate 


’ is better equipped with 


that our “savanilla’ 
a nervous system than many other game fishes. 


My belief is based upon the fact that when 


, 


fishing for minor fish with light tackle, tarpon 
have repeatedly taken my lure, and at the first 
surge made by the fish the light leader was 
broken and the tarpon free from restraint. 
Despite this fact the Silver King leaped four 
or five times consecutively with a part of the 
Under 
this frantic excitement of fear they invariably 
headed toward the Gulf and were seen no more 


severed gear hanging from his mouth. 


in the estuaries; at least no record exists of 
their ever being caught with fragile and broken 
gear in their jaws. 

Leaving Aransas Pass, of which Tarpon is 
the postoffice, the angling tourist will con- 
tinue his eastern progress, halting at New 
Orleans for the excellent fishing for “green 
trout” (large-mouthed black bass) and the salt- 
water species that are taken in adjacent locali- 
ties, particularly at Chef Menteur, twenty miles 
out, where sea trout, channel bass and sheeps- 
head abound. 
black bass (large-mouthed), white perch and 
strawberry or calico (usually called 
“bream” in the southern states) would do well 
to stop off at Eutaw, Ala, on their tour 
sastward to Florida waters, or at Biloxi, Miss , 
where there is grand fishing for all species 
(large and small) of the Gulf habitat. 

Passing to the southeast, if the rodsman is 


Those who are fond of luring 


bass 


fond of deep-water fishing for red snappers, he 
would do well to halt at Pensacola, twelve 
miles from which city the celebrated snapper 
banks are located; these furnish the bulk of 
supply for our Eastern markets. Around Pen- 
sacola, bayous abound in which nearly all the 
Gulf species can be taken. 

Around Cedar Keys, particularly at Isola 
Bella (Beautiful Island), good fishing can be 
had; and further on to the southeastward, the 
Homosassa River, as far up as its sources, the 
great springs—in which tarpon may be seen 
disporting sixty feet below the surface, so 
crystal clear are the waters—furnishes excellent 
fishing, particularly to the light rod and the 
feathers. At the town of Homosassa and from 
the pier of the hotel, as many as thirteen dif- 
ferent species of salt-water fishes have been 
taken with artificial flies by one rod in a morn- 
ing’s outing. The fishing localities of the west 
coast from Tampa to Key West and those of 
the east coast of Florida from Jacksonville to 
the same point are briefly referred to on another 
page. 





Southern 


The ambition of every angling tourist is so 
centered upon catching a tarpon, that many 
of them when visiting southern waters, neglect 
the sport furnished by smaller fishes on com- 
paratively light tackle. We know no grander 
or more fruitful pastime with the rod than surf 
fishing for channel bass, mostly called “red 
drum” in the South. The fish abound on the 
west coast of Florida, in fact, all along the 
north shore of the Gulf, on the west south to 
Tampico, and doubtless, are found in equal 
numbers in all Mexican waters, and those of 
the Isthmus. The customary method of fish- 
ing for them is to wade waist deep and cast 
from the reel, so that the lead falls just beyond 
the curl of the outer breaker. The breaking 
foam of the surf-rollers will often envelope 
your body, saturate your clothing (generally 
a bathing suit), and many times at the same 
instant, a drum of twenty pounds or more will 
seize your mullet bait. If this happens, the 
result is simply the “survival of the fittest.’ 
You find yourself fighting the fish and fighting 
the breakers at one and the same time, and the 
combat resolves itself into one of brawn, the 
sturdy fins frequently gaining the victory. 
In this contest the strongest man can only hold 
his own for an hour or two, which period, how- 
ever, brings an ample harvest, if only two or 
three of the bass are killed, as their flesh is 
delicious and their fighting qualities almost in- 
comparable. 

With a six-ounce tournament-built  split- 
bamboo rod, a No. 9 cuttyhunk line, 1-0 
hook, gimp-snooded, and mullet bait, the lady 
or bony-fish, a big-eyed herring, is certainly 
the peer of any fish of its size in waters wher- 
ever located. This fish is a near relative to 
the tarpon, and from that fact its game quali- 
ties may be considered hereditary. It is found 
along the northern shores of the Gulf and on 
the east coast of Florida, and here and there a 
straggler comes as far north as Buzzards Bay, 
Mass. The lady-fish, when it feels the restraint 
of the line, is out of the water on the instant, 
and repeats so quickly and continuously that 
a brother angler described its actions vividly 
when he caught his first specimen and said to 
me, “That fish is dancing on his tail.” This 
peculiar action is shown no matter on what 
tackle it is caught. When trolling with a 
large spoon or restrained on a delicate fly rod, 
it gvrates all the time. There is another known 
as the “bone-fish,” which is seldom taken in 

other than Bay, 
It is said to surpass the lady-fish in ac- 


waters those of 


Fla. 


robatic prowess. 


Biscayne 
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Oxr of the most pleasurable outings in 
Florida waters is had on a fleet sailing yacht, 
trolling for Spanish mackerel. fish 
frequently enter shallow waters, feeding upon 
small fry, particularly in the pockets made by 


These 


a rising tide along the beaches of the Gulf. 
When they are found under such conditions 
they afford invigorating work, with delightful 
sensations, if captured onan eight-ounce rod, 
and a large bright fly, reinforced and snooded 
with ductile wire. But is it infrequently that 
they are found along the beaches or inthe mouths 
of the passes, so that trolling for them is the 
only certain method of making a good score. 
From the stern of a free-going yacht, a dark 
mottled pearl squid at the end of a hundred 
feet of line, is the most attractive lure. I write 
“dark mottled squid” advisedly, as a recent 
experience convinced me that it was more 
effective than the usual silver colored pearl 
lure, and decidedly more so than the ordinary 
lead squid used for blue-fish or large weak-fish. 

The sheepshead may be said to be ubiquit- 
ous in the shore waters from New Orleans to 
Key West, and from thence north to the St. 
Johns River. They seldom weigh over six 
pounds, while those caught in the North are 
not often so light in weight. In Florida they 
are seldom eaten, but often used as baits for 
sharp and saw-fish, and as a rule, are looked 
upon as pests by rod fishermen when angling 
for what they deem to be choicer fish. The 
sheepshead is a vigorous biter and is exces- 
sively fond of the fiddler crab, which is the 
universally used lure. These little crustaceans 
swarm along the shores of the creeks or bayous 
in the South. I have seen them so numerous 
that every footstep unavoidably 
dozens of them. 

The spotted sea trout or southern weak- 
fish, a close brother of our northern weak- 
fish, squit or squeteague, is .found almost 
everywhere in the shallow waters of the Gulf 


crushed 


and comes in great shoals into the mouths of 
passes or inlets, where they voraciously take 
the mullet or live minnow baits, as well as 
a gaudy artificial fly. They also run into 
the shallow beach pockets at high water with 
their dorsal fins above the surface in their 
for food—minnows that seek the 
protection their 


sagerness 


shallows for from ager 
enemies. 

There are no greater fighters than the snap- 
pers of which there are several species in 


southern waters, the greatest of which is the 


mangrove or red-spotted and the gray snap- 
per with lightish spots. 


Both of these fish 
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call for great skill in boating as they are apt, 
when hooked, to seek the protection of the 
mangrove roots so thickly found along the 
shores where these fish are most numerous. 
A sturdy rod and strong water gear is necessary 
to dislodge them from their retreats. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


F ROM time to time queries come to me from 
young anglers, as well as from those of ex- 
perience and honored years, all of whom seem 
to infer that a disciple of the art, whose angling 
life is now being “rounded up,” should be able 
to respond to any queries, and they sometimes 
take the form of conundrums, as to the habits, 
habitat, 
creature that flirts a fin. 


idiosyncrasies of every 
Only the other day 


traits and 
a letter was received from an observant and 
ardent angler, in which was the query: 

“(Can fish talk to each other?” 

Watch a stickleback, a warrior mate, for 
he is a knightly one with his bony cuirass and 
spears of acute spines, when he takes his 
position as guardian outside of the elaborately 
constructed nest. Every now and then, he 
will be seen to approach the nuptial couch, 
and his little head will bob up and down as if 


” 


in conversation with his mate—the ‘yes’ or 





“no” or the “how are you this morning, 
fish talk then this 


doughty gasteroid will give that propeller- 


dear?” in fashion—and 
like tail of his a hundred revolutions to the 
minute and dart around and away to combat 
with spawn-eating foes, real or imaginary. 
Note a vast school of herring or menhaden, 
sometimes a mile or more in extent, swimming 
placidly and in perfect form of discipline on 
of near the top of the water, when like a flash, 
presto! they are gone, and nothing is seen but 
a frothy churn, little white caps, here and 
the 
leader, hundreds of rods distant from the rear 


there, on the surface of the sea. From 
guard, some mysterious note of alarm, how 
communicated we know not, has been flashed 
among the host and heeded instantaneously. 
No simultaneous impulse of self-preservation 
or intuition of danger could have permeated 
so vast an army on the instant—orders came 
like a flash of wireless telegraphy, and the 
ruffled water became as dead and barren as a 
burned prairie. 

But be these things as they may, the element 
that fish live in prohibits an intelligent ac- 
quaintance with their habits; the physiological 
laws that govern them cannot be determined, 
and conclusion based on analogy is at best con- 
As to the development of their emo- 


jectural, 
tional nature we are at a loss to appreciate its 
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extent and quality; but if we are ignorant as to 
the workings of their “inner life,” as anglers 
we credit them with all the better and worse 
sentiments and qualities of human nature: 
they love, they hate, they fight and fraternize; 
they appear to reason a priori, are cunning and 
even thrifty; they can climb a tree and burrow 
into the earth; make land voyages and have 
ocean ranges of thousands of miles, and again 
we find them as house-dwellers and workers 
with stone and wood. 


Ber all correspondents are not disposed to 
delve into the mysteries of fish life. One, in- 
tent on practical things, queries as to the best 
places to visit and best lures to be used in his 
contemplated visit to Florida in February, 
wanting particularly to know about fly-fishing 
opportunities and the best waters to indulge 
in it. To this correspondent we suggest, as 
the nearest point to Jacksonville, a visit to the 
Hillsborough River near New Smyrna for the 
usual run of semi-tropical fish, including the 
large channel bass, locally called “red drum.” 
A week or two there, and then down the east 
coast to the Indian River, making headquarters 
at St. Lucie. After which he should go to Key 
West, take steamer to Tampa, fish around that 
city and then take a bay steamboat to Manatee, 
thence to Sarasota, where he will find e,cellent 
fishing in the bay of that name, and good fly 
adjacent creeks—Phillippi’s and 
Billy Bowleg’s—on the incoming tide 


fishing in 
Thence 
to Punta Gorda and to Punta Rossa, thence 
to Marco, at all of which places he will find 
big fish, tarpon included, particularly at the 
last named locality, and in the 
creeks opportunities for fly fishing 


neighboring 

He should 
be careful to use large salmon flies tied on duc- 
tile wire snoods and leaders 

Another correspondent contemplating an 
early outing after sea trout, wants to know 
where to go for them. If time and expense is 
no object he should visit Newfoundland, mak- 
ing St. Johns his headquarters, where he will 
meet on every hand genial sportsmen who will 
cheerfully furnish all detailed information re- 
quired. Several of the Nova Scotian streams 
furnish excellent fishing for sea trout,and these 
fish swarm in waters adjacent to Tadousac at 
the mouth of the Saguenay River, particularly 
in the months of July and August. Nearly all 
the streams flowing into Chaleurs Bay give 
good fishing for sea trout, and our correspond- 
ent would do well to make Chatham, N. B, a 
delightful Canadian town, his headquarters. 
Want of space alone prevents replies to several 
other correspondents, those who have not yet 
received answers by mail. 
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though he thinks no man can 


slander, 


* The Fri 


is really rather an ungainly 


compare with him, 


sports’ competition 


person, even ata 





